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Art. 1—ConontaL Arp In War Time. 


1. Colonial Defence and Colonial Opinion. By Capt. J.C. 
R. Cotoms. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1877. 


2. A Colonial Naval Volunteer Force. By THoMAs BRASSEY, 
M.P. London: Longmans & Co. 1878. 


UBLIC Opinion in England has lately advanced to the reali- 
sation of two facts: the one that the interests of the British 

race have assumed characteristics unique in history; and the 
other that these interests demand special means for their due 
preservation. Among the many voices raised to emphasise these 
developments may be selected those of Captain Colomb and Mr. 
Brassey. Captain Colomb, in “Colonial Defence,” gives, in the 
first place, an amplified lecture on the pregnant subject of 
Colonial Defences; and, in the second place, a collection of 
reviews of his brochure from the leading Colonial newspapers— 
thereby affording to the English public a really valuable insight 
into the independent opinions of the Colonists themselves. Mr. 
Brassey, with the thoroughness and clearness that were to be 
expected of him, and at the same time with commendable suc- 
cinctness, summarises the present state of the whole case. These 
and similar patriotic endeavours to urge Public Opinion to take 
up so urgent a question have not been without their due effect, 
and this autumn has seen the issue of a Royal Commission “to 
inquire into the condition and sufficiency of the means, both 
naval and military, provided for the defence of the more important 
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seaports within our Colonial possessions and their dependencies, 
and to report as to the stations required for coaling, refitting, or 
repairing men-of-war, and for the protection of the commerce 
of the Colonies with the United Kingdom, with each other, and 
with foreign countries.” 

The. issue of this Commission marks a definite step in a move- 
ment that has been for some time in silent progress. The closing 
years of the last century saw Great Britain a powerful State 
among European States, and possessing the then customary com- 
plement of trading factories and fruitful plantations in various 
savage lands beyond the seas. The first half of this century, 
with its vaunted scientific triumphs, saw the countries of Western 
Europe, Great Britain foremost among them, advance in rapid 
strides in the matter of increase of population and the prolific 
fertility of more scientific knowledge. But Great Britain alone, 
among modern nations, spread herself outside of her own boun- 
daries; and in North America, at the Cape, and above all in 
Australia, set about the foundation of communities essentially 
English in every respect. In brief, outside the British Isles there 
has come to exist an alter ego of Great Britain, and an alter ego 
of great and growing size and strength. 

In the year of the Battle of Waterloo, the United Kingdom held 
a prominent position among the nations of Europe in respect of 
warlike strength and power. In that year the whole British popu- 
lation numbered less than 20 millions. Since then, though the 
local population has increased to something like 35 millions, 
there has sprung up over the seas this alter ego of England with 
an English population which has already attained the significant 
total of 10 millions, or one-half that of the United Kingdom 
when the Battle of Waterloo was fought. This crucial addition 
to the human force of the British nation has developed in silence, 
indeed, but is none the less a present and potent factor in the 
power for good or for evil of the British Empire. More especially 
is this evident when it is remembered that this same nation, in 
addition, has developed the system of trading factories and tro- 
pical plantations into an Indian Empire, backed by a flourishing 
girdle of colonies along the tropics from Ceylon and the Straits 
Settlement to the West Indies and coasts of Equatorial Africa. 

In the late European complications, palpable evidence, startling 
alike to Continental politicians and to many unobservant English- 
men,was given of this silent procession by the sudden arrival in the 
heart of the Mediterranean ofseveral thousand fully-equipped troops 
from India; and Europe was surprised into the acknowledgment 
that England’s war strength was no longer confined to the actual 
thirty odd millions of inhabitants resident within the chalk-clifts 
of the British Isles. The question has been raised as to whether 
this introduction of these troops to the Mediterranean was politic 
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or impolitic, constitutional or unconstitutional ; but there is no 
question of the lesson this introduction conveyed. 

And, during the same complications, throughout our Colonies, 
there was at once a putting forth of defensive strength, a willing 
voting of the public moneys, an energetic sacrifice of time and 
energy on the part of the quasi-militia or volunteer forces, that 
gave ample proof that this alter ego of England was not only 
ready but willing to defend its liberties and its opportunities of 
successful existence. The whole self-preservation forces of the 
British nation were roused into active being. 

Until all this took place it was the fashion to entertain a 
vague conception that England possessed somewhere an indefinite, 
vast, and for the most part undeveloped, Colonial Empire, on 
which the sun never set. But of late years palpable and frequent 
have been the evidences of the very substantial existence and 
rapid development of this alter ego of England, and amongst 
them the prompt, warlike measures during the threatening 
Eastern complications, and the brilliant show made by the 
British Colonies at the Paris Exhibition, have perhaps done most 
to open the eyes of the world to the actual facts of the case. 

In few words, the British race has come, by inheritance and by 
toil, into the possession of a vast estate. In the face of the 
present, and, so far as cynics see, the eternal characteristics of the 
human race, self-preservation and self-defence become necessities 
.of continued existence—and necessities all the more vigorous 
the more a nation believes good and profit to result from its exist- 
ence. It is the self-preservation of this estate and of the liber- 
ties and freedom of its inhabitants that forms that great question 
on the boundaries of which this latest Royal Commission enters. 
And it is only by reviewing, even though briefly, the whole 
question, that we are enabled to investigate any important 
portion with success, or, in other words, in true relation to its 
actual environments. 

The estate thus in the hands of the English race consists of 
the British Isles and the vast provinces of the Empire away over 
the sea. The question remains how duly to organise the fighting 
or self-preservative force of such anestate. “A nation, like an 
individual, may have great and inherent strength for war, yet 
may it stand almost helpless in presence of a foe—yet may it 
even invite the attack of the unscrupulous or the ambitious, by 
reason of the fact that this, its strength, is undeveloped or un- 
trained. But once let this strength be consciously organised and 
duly educated to proficiency, and the nation, like the individual, 
will be enabled to fight successfully the battles of its life, to defy 
attack, and to brave with confidence the onslaughts and antago- 
nism even of the strong.” 

England has of late years given evidence of the possession ‘of 
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unheeded fighting strength. The very powerful fleets she sent 
to sea during the Russo-Turkish war, and the powerful armies 
she has poured with ease into Affghanistan and Zululand, have 
been some of the signs of a strength for war that was apparently 
unsuspected. But the powerful activity, of which these are 
some of the outward signs, is sustained, it must be remembered, 
by the resources of the British Isles alone. These isles contain 
a population of 34 millions, contributing a revenue of 80 
millions sterling, and yet the alter ego of these, the British isles 
and British continents away over the sea, boast already a popu- 
lation of 10 millions, contributing a revenue of 30 millions ster- 
ling ; add to this India’s revenue of 50 millions, and we find the 
alter ego and dependencies already contributing a revenue equal 
to that of the Old Country. Nor may we forget that there exists 
anative population in India and South Africa capable of supply- 
ing excellent and abundant material*for the rougher rank and 
file of armies. 

Already this thriving alter ego is doing much for its defence. 
At first, indeed, these efforts were confined to the local defence 
of territory. A consciousness is, however, fast arising that the 
communications by sea, that the retention of access to markets, 
that the possibilities and facilities of trade, are at the least as 
vital to the security and prosperity of each province of the 
Empire as is the inviolability of its own particular soil. And 
each province, as it develops in growth, shows signs of recogni- 
tion of these facts. Thus, it is becoming the most vital question 
of the present to determine the right lines along which this 
imminent movement of provincial aid in war time should 
advance. 

The present Royal Commission, how far soever it assume the 
form of a preliminary inquiry, nevertheless trenches on the 
whole of this-wide and comprehensive question. The Commis- 
sion is issued “ to consider and determine in which stations and 
ports it is desirable, on account of their strategic importance, to 
provide an organised system of defence, in addition to the pro- 
tection afforded by the navy; whether such defence should con- 
sist of permanent works, manned by garrisons of Imperial or 
local troops, or both combined, or any local naval organisation. 
. . . .« To consider whether and in what proportions the cost of 
such measures of defence should be divided between the 
Imperial Government and the Colonies to which they relate, or 
should be wholly defrayed by the Imperial Government or by 
the Colonies?’ In other words, the Commission is to consider the 
strategy, the Imperial and local forces, and, above all, the financial 
necessities of an organised system of defence. 

Thus has come prominently forward the question of the self- 
preservation of this present extensive British Power. Self- 
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preservation is the equivalent of the continuance to the mother- 
country and to the Colonies of those conditions of security and free 
communication which are enjoyed at the present, and which the 
past teaches us must be the sole bases of a future prosperity 
which will equal or rival that of the past. The chief fault to be 
borne in mind, is that the age is close upon us when the Colonies, 
or at all events a large proportion of them, shall be no longer de- 
pendencies, but integral portionsof the British Power. According to 
the present process of growth, at the close of the present century 
the Crown will have nearly as many subjects of European descent 
in the Colonies as in the United Kingdom. It is perfectly 
obvious that when these things come to pass, it would be irra- 
tional to suppose that “self-preservation” will be left in the 
hands and to the charge of one-half only of the population. And 
the present day sees the leading Colonies passing, in the words of 
Lord Norton, from the “false relation of tutelage to the true 
relationship of community.” Now is the accepted time of 
change ; now is the day arriving for the discovery and recogni- 
tion of the path future developments are to follow. And the most 
prominent and the first of the questions to be determined by and 
for the Empire as a whole, is the means to its self-preservation— 
the consolidation of its war strength. 

Hitherto the Colonies have been dependencies; they have 
been sons nurtured, cared for, and protected in their infancy and 
boyhood ; educated and trained after the most approved fashion, 
and liberally and ungrudgingly, by the parent State; even the 
extravagances of youthful excesses, rare, indeed, and by no 
means general, have been condoned and even liquidated by the 
parent State. For the future there are only two possibilities. 
Either these sons are to set up separate businesses, and to face 
the world in isolation and independence, or they are to enter the 
old “House,” and, by such accession of fresh blood and brain- 
power, render possible a vast extension of the present business, and 
a prospect of future increase, whose limits are unrecognisable at 
present. But in this latter case they must enter the House as 
partners, for the days of apprenticeship will be over ; and as 
they become sharers in these increased profits, so must they take 
upon themselves their quota of the responsibilities and the 
duties. We can look with confidence to the immediate future 
for an arrangement of the reorganisation of this thriving House 
of Business. In the words of the Poet Laureate— 

“If our slowly-grown 
And crowned Republic’s crowning common sense 
That saved her many times, not fail—” 
Englishmen will assuredly see this fresh constitutional growth 
triumphantly achieved. 
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The tendency to these ends is already distinctly visible. 
Everywhere the coming unity of the Empire is casting its 
shadow before. The very Colonial Office, no longer solely represent- 
ing “that superior wisdom of home statesmen necessary or useful 
for the ordinary guidance of distant Colonial communities,” has 
come to be, in addition, the guardian of a steady, determinate 
policy, tending actually to this one end—the consolidation of the 
Empire. Its mouthpieces are the Colonial governors, scattered 
over the Empire, and influenced, not by the greed of the avari- 
cious pro-consul or captain-general, not by the personal caprice 
or noble independent ambitions of an Aibuquerque or a Clive, 
but by a persistent officialism which retains them as the reliable 
exponents of a uniform English policy. They change their 
venue over the extent of the whole Empire, connecting one part 
with another, embodiments, as it were, of a national corre- 
spondence of ideas and sentiments. 

The “ Imperial” nature of the connection, innate and inherent, 
is constantly manifesting itself. Thus, the “Imperial” Act 
(16 & 17 Victoria) provides for “a freedom of navigation be- 
tween the United Kingdom, ov the British Provinces, and foreign 
countries.” Again, we find, in 1867, a special warrant issued 
extending the coveted Victoria Cross to “such persons as may be 
employed in the local forces raised, or which may be raised, in 
our Colonies or their dependencies . . . . for the suppression of 
rebellion or for repelling invasion by a foreign enemy.” 

It is well to bear in mind the nature of this connection. It 
has been said :* “ The peculiar condition of England, her vast 
Colonial possessions, and the treaties she has been able to impose 
on weaker countries, such as Turkey and China, have rendered 
her comparatively independent of her nearer neighbours.” In 
other words, the British Empire is rapidly becoming, as it 
were, a huge House of Business, which, by its extensive local 
branches, absorbs to itself a vast proportion of the native 
trade of the world. Aud this thriving business is enabled 
by its very magnitude to hold its own against all competition. 
Sir W. Denison ounce familiarly decried the “ Disintegration 
Policy” of a certain bygone school as being “ altogether regard- 
less of the commercial advantages of having relations and 
friends in every corner of the globe.” ‘The great desire of the 
future is the perpetuation of these present circumstances. These 
facilities of commercial intercourse, this safe passage over the seas, 
and, above all, the maintenance of the relationship and friendly 
allegiance of these various outposts—these are the essentials to 
the securing those markets without which any transaction of 
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* Cobden Club Report, 1875. 
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business is impossible. It was long ago written in the Edin- 
burgh Review, “the great commercial advantage of a Colonial 
Empire is not in excluding the rest of the world, but in protect- 
ing ourselves against exclusion from such vast sources of enter- 
prise.” And the converse is equally true in regard to the great 
advantage accruing to a Colony in continuing part and parcel of 
a vast trading empire, and thereby securing access to these “ vast 
sources of enterprise.” 

Cobden, writing down Protection, penned the well-known 
passage :—“ Gibraltar, with its triple lines of batteries, aided 
by thirty-six vessels of war and a greater quantity of artillery 
than was put in requisition to gain the victory of Waterloo, 
Trafalgar, or the Nile, surrenders our commerce into the hands 
of the Swiss and Saxons, unable to protect us against the 
cheaper commodities of those countries.” Cobden, with the 
spirit of old Protectionist days still haunting his mind, assumed 
that the only use of our fleet and its armed stations was to 
protect our comuterce in the sense of excluding all other. He 
calls earnest attention to the fact that, at the time, the great 
commerce of the United States was protected by no more than 
twenty-one ships, whereas that of England was in the charge of 
148, and asks where is the use of these extra 127 ships. It is 
curious for us that come after to see the commerce of the States 
swept from the seas by a few Alabamas. The “ Protection” 
that is necessary is the efficient guaranteeing of perfect freedom 
of intercourse ; the protecting ourselves agaiust exclusion from 
the markets of the world—not the achieving the exclusion 
of others ; the securing for ourselves freedom in the exchange of 
products and commodities—not the monopoly of this freedom. 

It is evident that this protection and security are attainable 
with great ease and certainty by the mere maintenance of the 
British Empire as it now exists. Aud in these days of “exchange 
values” there is no wore distinct evidence of these things than 
the money view of the question. The independent State, to 
secure its independence and to secure its access to other lands, 
must maintain an expensive establishment—an army, a navy, 
and a diplomatic service; and yet increase in the size of tie 
State does not imply a proportionate increase in the size of 
these accompaniments. An Embassy at Paris, costing 15,000/. 
a year, is the efficient representation of the British Empire, no 
less than of the United Kingdom. So, too, a small addition to 
the army and navy of the United Kingdom makes them the 
efficient arms of an Empire with twice the population and twice 
the trade of the United Kingdom. Again, the vastly increased 
power of this agglomeration of heterogeneous States is seen 
when we consider the absolute helplessness of any one of them 
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were it independent, and were it “ wanted” by any of the larger 
military Powers of the earth. 

Or, again, it is seen when we remember the position of India 
in the Empire. It was once well put in the Spectator, Oct. 
6th, “ the resources of India .". . . are absolutely at the disposal 
of the British Parliament... . . From Egypt to Japan, what- 
ever the work to be performed, the aid of India is worth more in 
direct assistance than the aid of France.... . The army (in 
India) can be raised to any numerical strength for which funds 
can be procured, to a million thoroughly trained troops, for 
example, without the faintest difficulty, and within six weeks of 
the arrival of the order. . . . . India could, if stirred to vehement 
action, pour three armies of a hundred thousand men each into 
Asiatic Turkey; move, fight, and keep them there, without 
assistance from England, for at least two years.” It may be 
objected that this statement is overdrawn, nevertheless, it is 
bised on the undeniable truth that the available manhood for 
fighting purposes of India is just that element in defence which 
the Colonies are and should be loth to supply in their present 
stage of semi-population. 

And there are other signs of the value from a defensive point 
of view from participation in Empire. For instance, the Colonial 
Docks Loan Act (28 & 29 Vic., cap. 106) empowers the Admiralty 
to advance loans at 4 per cent. to Colonies for dock purposes. The 
Hong Kong and Whampoa residents have availed themselves of 
this invaluable assistance : so, too, the authorities at Table Bay 
have looked for aid from the same source. It should be borne 
in mind that the British Empire is, with the exception of one 
point, unassailable by land. And, in that one point, in Canada, 
the possibly hostile power is a near kindred in blood, language, 
sentiment, and religion; and of a race, moreover, which every 
succeeding year unites closer in the bonds of family feeling. 
There is, in consequence, far less effort necessary for efficient 
self-preservation than in such countries as France or Ger- 
many, where the invader, unless defeated in the field, is forth- 
with among the hearths and homes of the people. 

It is well to bear in mind the prospective relations of 
England and of the Colonies, always remembering that at the 
present and in the immediate future the British Isles possess, 
three times the English population, and three times the 
revenue of all her Colonies set together. But in the after-future 
the day may come when England will find the Imperial con- 
nection as useful to her as ever it was to her Colonies. At the 
present England has been and is paying more than her share 
of self-preservation expenses ; and the very distinct question has 


been asked, Why should the taxpayers of Oxfordshire support 
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men-of-war to be stationed in Sydney harbour? Mr. Grant Duff, 
not long ago, alluding to the reasons for withdrawing British 
troops from the Colonies, spoke of “the absurdity of taxing our 
own struggling population to defend persons who were far more 
rich and prosperous at the other end of the world.” These 
facts are now forcing themselves on all practical minds. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the Colonies, being English 
communities, acknowledge their duty in this respect, and no 
sooner do they arrive at a period of growth when first the 
troubled and discordant elements of pioneerigg have fallen into 
the order of a more settled state of things, than there comes 
upon these communities the dual English desire for self-govern- 
ment and self-defence. And, previously to the stage of sufficient 
population, they are willing and eager to contribute their 50/. or 
60/. per annum for every English soldier allotted to their 
defence. It is the same spirit of fairness which even urged 
some to offer to aid in the expenses of local annexations—as in 
the cases of New South Wales and New Zealand in regard to 
Fiji. They readily acknowledge the principle that each portion 
of the Empire must “contribute to, and not deduct from, the 
aggregate strength of the whole.” This spirit frequently shows 
itself in the patriotic arguments of the Colonial press, and fre- 
quently do the Colonists allude with emphasis to their retro- 
spective debt to the Mother Country on the score of protection 
and aid when, in early days, these Colonies were of themselves 
unable to stand and walk alone. 

Even with the Crown Colonies it is held that though they are 
dependencies they are only so “in the sense that they depend 
on the central power for their government, and not that they are 

chargeable on the metropolitan people for their expenses.” 

These are the words of the present Lord Norton; and in the 
same passage he well describes the true position of the larger 
Colonies in regard to their duty of self-preservation: “To 
Colonies with representative assemblies the answer is: The 
physical accident of distance, which prevents your congress with 
the Imperial Parliament for common affairs, in no way entitles 
you to lay the burden of those common affairs on your fellow- 
subjects who live near enough to be represented in it, and who, 
by the fact of their old metropolitan residence, are more heavily 
burdened than you young occupants of fresh territory ; still less 
does your absence from the metropolitan council, even if it ever 
practically controlled you, which it never does more than you in- 
directly control it, oblige or enable it to relieve you of your 
responsibilities or to asswme the charge of your protection.” 

And this duty is what the Colonies one and all acknowledge. 
They cannot but feel that their stake in an effective Imperial 
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defence is large. For instance, Victorians kuow that their Mint 
and that of Sydney coined in 1576 nearly 4,000,000 sovereigns— 
that is to say, a larger number than were ever coined in any 
one year at the London Mint. This is an undeniable sign of 
the vast amount of Australian gold which annually is trusted 
along the communications of the Empire. They acknowledge, 
too, that hitherto the task of defence has been left mainly in 
the hands of the British army and navy and the British Parlia- 
ment. But that this Parliament which pays the other two does 
not include Colonigl representatives, consequently is it unable to 
obtain from the Colonies contributions in support of this payment. 

And yet the larger Colonies are rich and flourishing to over- 
flowing. New South Wales, for instance, has during seven 
years expended no less a sum than 300,000/. in developing 
a third mail service to Europe, vid San Francisco. She 
already enjoys and pays for two other services, and it must be a 
question of some importance to consider whether a portion of 
such expenditure will not find its true and legitimate issue in 
the contributing to the support of that Imperial security which 
has given rise to and which maintains the opportunities neces- 
sary for the very existence of such material success. 

And when we look round we find that these avowed opinions 
of the Colonists are endeavouring to clothe themselves in substan- 
tial action. “Contributions from the Colonies in aid of military 
expenditure” form no inconsiderable item on the right side of 
the army estimates. For the year 1879 we find the following 
sums paid to the Imperial Exchequer under the above heading : 
—Cape of Good Hope, 10,000/.; Ceylon, 112,371/.; Malta, 
500u/.; Hong Kong, 20,000/.; Mauritius, 28,000/.; Natal, 
4000/. ; Straits Settlements, 50,000/.; or a total from these 
seven Colonies of nearly 220,000/. Again, we find that with 
New South Wales and Victoria alone, and without any thought 
of demur, each of them adopted the advice of Sir William 
Jervois, and proposed forthwith to devote to purposes of local 
defence capital to the amount of some 350,000/., together with 
an annual expenditure of 70,000/. to 80,000/. 1t is needless to 
draw fresh attention to the well-known energy of Canada, 
which results in a charge on the revenue of over 200,000/. a 

ear. 

Thus, the will and the ability are both present throughout the 
Empire. What is doing, then, at the present, to embody this 
will and ability? We find two courses of action at present 
adopted—the one legislative and the other political. 

The legislative course may be described as permissive. Many 
of the Imperial statutes take special notice of the Colonial 
aspect of the question they deal with, and specially imply the 
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Imperial nature of the question of defence. Thus, the “ Foreign 
Enlistment Act of 1819,” when threatening any one fitting out 
or commissioning ships for war-service on behalf of foreign 
Powers with the penalties of misdemeanour and with the seizure 
of ships and stores, &c., specially extends jurisdiction to all parts 
of the Queen’s dominions. Again, we find the governor regarded 
as the representative of the Empire in respect of defence. 
“The Reserve Force Act of 1867” has a clause empowering 
Colonial Governors to raise and equip a local force within their 
Colony out of the various classes of pensioners and ex-soldiers to 
whom the Act applies. And in his Royal Instructions the 
Governor is authorised to “reserve” the Royal Assent to any 
Bill passed by the Local Parliament “interfering with the disci- 
pline or control of our forces in the Coiony by land or sea.” 
Again, Article 36 of the Colonial Regulations runs:—‘ The 
Governor's attention is at all times to be directed to the state of 
discipline and equipment of militia and volunteers in the Colony ; 
and when either force may be embodied he should send home 
monthly returns, with a particular account of their arms and 
accoutrements.” And not only he is thus to watch and care for 
the efficiency of local efforts, but by Article 34, “ If anything 
should happen which may be for the advantage or secwrity of 
the Colony, and is not provided for in the Governor’s Commission 
and Instructions, he may take order for the present therein.” 

We have already alluded to the “Coionial Docks Loan Act 
of 1865,” the preamble to which runs :—“ Whereas with a view to 
secure accommodation for vessels of the Royal Navy in British 
possessions abroad, it is expedient to authorise loans in aid of the 
formation there of docks of dimensions greater than would be 
requisite for commercial or other private purposes,” &c. &c. 
The Act then proceeds to authorise loans, at a low rate of in- 
terest, to be made up to a certain amount out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund of the United Kingdom. ‘Thus, the Imperial Par- 
liament invites Colonists to do their share in the perfecting of 
Imperial defences by aiding to provide docks for the fleet of the 
Empire. The same principle prevailed in the transactions which 
supplied Victoria with her powerful “Cerberus ;” the basis being 
material contributions, on the part of the Home and the 
Victorian Governments, to the expenditure necessary. The 
same principle pervades the whole establishment of the Chandan 
Marine. 

The most prominent Act on the subject is the “Colonial 
Naval Defence Act of 1865.” The preamble declares it to be 
“expedient to enable the several Colonial possessions of Her 
Majesty the Queen to make better provision for naval defence, 
and to that end to provide and man vessels of war, and also to 
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raise a volunteer force to form part of the Royal Naval Reserve 
established under Act of Parliament.” The Act then proceeds 
to details, and Section 3 runs:—“In any Colony it shall be 
lawful for the proper authorities, with the approval of Her 
Majesty in Council from time to time, to make provision for 
effecting at the expense of the Colony all or any of the purposes 
following.” And these “ purposes” are—providing and arming 
vessels of war and their crews; forming a reserve force bound to 
serve when called out; appointing thereto commissioned and 
warrant officers ; obtaining from the Admiralty, Royal Navy 
officers and men for the above purposes; enforcing the good 
order and discipliie of this force ; and making all its officers and 
men subject, while serving, to al] the enactments and regulations 
for the time being in force in the Royal Navy. 

The Act further authorises the Admiralty to accept the services 
of such vessels and forces if placed at their disposal by the re- 
spective Local Governments, and concludes with a special enact- 
ment that nothing in the Act shall either impose any charge on 
the revenues of the United Kingdom, or curtail in any way the 
powers of self-government enjoyed by any Colony in question. 
Thus, the spirit of this legislative course is distinctly Imperial 
in tendency, and though jealously guarding the rights of British 
communities and self-government, yet tells in no ambiguous 
terms of the duty of British communities to organise their self- 
defence. 

I | Turning to the political course of recent Colonial action, we 

q shall find that this wholesome unison in English ideas is march- 

ing on apace to the desirable goal. The present wise policy of 

those in authority evidently points to the grouping together or 

confederating those fragments of British development whose 

: geographical position renders them natural parts one of another. 
1 
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Such a consummation will vastly facilitate effective defence, and 
not only does it render far more effective any local defence 
system by uniting in one common purpose and system the whole 
defensive power of a given locality, but by its means the equit- 
able distribution of the burden of defence is more readily ad- 
justed, and inequality of pressure thereby obviated. Climate, 
inhabitants, products, in short, geographical environments, give to 
Colonies their special type of existence, and, as we have seen, on 
this type intimately depends the style of defence necessary. 
Thus, to the scheme we have outlined there attaches the natural 
corollary of banding together, for purposes of defence if for 
nothing else, the groups of Colonies according to geographical 
osition. 

The British Empire, as it now is, presents us with seven distinct 

groups. North Ameiica, with its coastline exposed to hostile 
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cruisers from Europe or from the China seas, and with a long 
land frontier facing the United States, forms a unique group. 
Climate, temperate; population, European, both employers 
and labourers. Next we have a group of tropical colonies dotted 
over the North Atlantic. In the West India Islands and the 
Settlements along the West Coast of Africa, we find a series of 
insulated settlements where the labourers are non-European, 
while the employers are European. Passing across the equator 
at the Cape of Good Hope we find a totally different group of 
Colonies. A temperate climate renders white labour possible, 
but there is a preponderating native element in the population 
to be dealt with. At the Cape the dominant race is represented by 
some 300,000 Europeans, and the “native” by some two million 
Kaffirs, Zulus, and others. India, inhabited by some 240 
millions of natives, is presided over by about 150,000 Europeans, 
and is thus in truth an Empire, and ina totally different category 
for all purposes of defence. The Straits Settlement, Hong Kong, 
and Labuan, and Fiji form, again, another important group with 
distinct characteristics, and they are rather the factories of 
traders than the plantations of planters, and must be dealt with 
accordingly. In Australia, again, we find a large group which, 
in its turn, differs from all others. A temperate climate enables 
European labour; and of the native population the Blacks of 
Tasmania are gone, and the Blacks of Australia and the Maories of 
New Zealand, in so far as they are native races, will soon be no 
more known in the land of the living, than the Diprotodon or 
the Moa. 

There is one remaining group of Colonies which includes what 
has been termed the “ propagnacula,” or “ strategic outposts” of 
the Empire. Such are Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, St. Helena, Fiji, 
the Falkland Islands, and, in a measure, Esquimault, Hong Kong, 
&c. To these trade or industry are merely secondary considera- 
tions, the chief object of their maintenance being the security 
and advantage of the national commerce. 

These are the principal groups, each of which needs peculiar 
schemes for local defence, and the confederation of the elements 
of each group for such purposes will greatly facilitate the efficacy 
of the attempt. Jn so far as local defence is concerned, it is 
obvious that the West Indies, for instance, chiefly need ships, 
while at the Cape ships would be of entirely secondary import- 
ance. The “integrity” of India, again, depends entirely on the 
existence of a well-organised land force, whereas in the Straits 
Settlements sea forces are the only resource against a resurrec- 
tion of piracy or the plots of the Rajahs of the Islands. 

This policy of local confederation is in true accord with the un- 
deniable tendency of Colonial growth. The various groups of 
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British Colonies must eventually constitute so many State systems 
which may now grow up in organised unison in regard to all 
common affairs, however independent in all that is deemed 
rightly left to locai or individual activity; whereas, in the 
future such union would be impossible, and the component 
Colonies, the more vigorous their activity, the more precocious 
their strength, would the more inevitably meet the sad fate of 
which the turbulent South American States, the enterprising 
Italian Republics, and the wealthy cities of Greece, afford the 
well-worn historical examples. 

This local confederation, which so simplifies local defence, and 
further, the assessment of contribution, has yet another link with 
the general scheme. Such confederations obviously group them- 
selves round the various “independent arsenals and dockyards” 
which form the outlying forts, which, connected with the cen- 
tral citadel by block-house outposts, maintain the security of the 
estates of the nation, and retain for them free access to markets. 
There must be outlying forts and there must be block-house out- 
posts. There must be “self-reliant arsenals” and there must be 
coaling-stations and harbours of refuge. The present Commis- 
sion, basing its inquiries on the results of such “ Permissive Bills” 
as the Colonial Docks Loan Act of 1565, and the Colonial 
Naval Defence Act of the same year, will conduct an inquiry into 
the defences, actual or desirable, of those seaports scattered over 
our provinces which may serve for outposts or for arsenals, both 
absolutely indispensable to a fleet composed, as modern fleets are, 
of ironclads and steamers, and whose very efficiency depends on 
the supply of coal and properly-equipped refitting stations. 

The Commission is to inquire into the present conditions and 
arrangements of our navai forces abroad. Prominent in regard 
to this question is the object of the presence of this force in 
distant waters. ‘Lhis object is the protection of our commerce 
and of the communications between the various detached por- 
tions of the British Empire. To achieve this object we must 
have not only ironclads and capable cruisers, but ports secured 
for them, where they may coal, refit, and repair the damages 
of war or the ravages of wear. A chief point will be the deter- 
mination of the proper strategic positions of those ‘self-reliant 
impregnable arsenals and dockyards” which areto become the 
outlying guardians of British commercial prosperity. Such 
arsenals already exist in various stages of maturity at Malta, 
Gibraltar, Aden, Halifax, Bermuda, and Simon’s Bay; and 
there are the elements of their proximate existence in Van- 
couver’s Island, Hong Kong, Sydney, and other ports. Six such 
arsenals, of the first class, would go far towards satisfying the 
needs of the Empire, and guarding the communications of the 
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Empire in behalf of all peaceful traffic. These six would be 
distributed somewhat as follows:—In the Eastern Pacific, say 
at Nanaimo ; in the Australian seas, say at Sydney ; in the Indian 
seas, say at Trincomalee ; in the Cape Seas, say at Simon’s Bay ; in 
the Mediterranean, say at Malta; and in the West Indies, say 
at Bermuda. This would enable a powerful ironclad, even 
of the Devastation type, to be kept in each of those districts 
of the Empire to be the efficient sentinel of their communi- 
cations. And the scheme is completed by the addition of an 
indefinite number of lesser coaling-stations—the block-house 
outposts—sufficiently fortified to ward off the attack of the 
enemy’s skirmishers. A long list of available ports, each com- 
manding certain meeting points in the world’s ocean highways, 
would include Barbadoes, Ascension, the Falkland Isles, Durban, 
Aden, Bombay, Calcutta, Singapore, Labuan, Hong Kong, 
Fiji, Wellington, Melbourne, and King George's Sound. 
With six larger fortified arsenals and some fifteen smaller forti- 
fied coaling-stations, British commerce would be enabled on the 
outbreak of war to seek temporary security in the nearest forti- 
tied port—while the British fleet, enjoying the indispensable 
advantage of these multiplied bases, could have in its favour 
every chance of clearing the seas of the ships of an enemy. 
Self-preservation has been our theme. The lessons of the 
present teach us two apposite facts. The one, that there must 
be material strength; the other, that there must exist timely 
organisation of this strength. The Russian and the Turk in 
their centuries of struggle have proved of very equal capacity 
as leaders and as fighting men. But the Turk has gradually 
and inevitably to yield before the material superiority of his foe. 
France, greater than Germany in material strength, and at the 
least equal in soldierly qualities, is nevertheless laid low purely 
and simply because of the fact that the war-strength of Germany 
was thoroughly orgauised and equipped betimes ; that of France 
taken unawares and in disorder. The English race at the 
present possesses probably greater material strength for self- 
pseservation than has been possessed by any other race in 
history. Moreover, it is a strength which is capable of most 
easy and ready organisation. There is, too, a growing national 
conviction of the desirability, nay, the necessity, of such action. 
And ere iong public conviction will assert itself; it is for the 
leaders of the public to see that it do so in time. We hear now 
frequently such words as those which Colonel Strange lately 
addressed to the Canadian Militia: “ Without due preparation,” 
said he, “ we must endure in pocket and in person the rapacity 
of our invaders, and even contribute to the support of war for 
our own conquest; whereas a little foresight, a little self-denial 
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in peace, will produce that preparedness for war which is the 
palladium of national security.” 

Mr. Brassey, in his able lectures before the United Service 
Institution and the Royal Colonial Institute, has placed before 
the public some of the latest phases of this movement. All who 
have devoted thought to the matter have come to the conclusion 
that a Royal Commission on the subject must accomplish much 
good. If we look to the past we see that after the Crimean War 
and the Mutiny—when the country once again had repose—among 
the most important undertakings was the series of inquiries an 
discussions which culminated in the Royal Commission of 1862, 
appointed to report upon the subject of Colonial Defence. But 
twenty years have seen unprecedented strides in Colonial growth, 
and, above all, in the scientific nature of the science of war; so 
much so that the whole conditions have altered ; and it is held 
that any repose which it may be hoped will follow the Berlin 
Treaty, and our “little wars,” will see statesmen with their ener- 
gies set free and their powers at liberty to consider this most 
important question of the provincial aid to the self-preservation of 
their own Empire. 

It has been our object to sketch the possibilities of a due 
organisation of the war strength of the British Empire. We 
have run over, necessarily in a cursory manner, the numerous 
features of the case ; and we have seen the signs of the times 
shining clearly through the fogs of the present. We have 
endeavoured to show that, after British fashion, things are 
tending to evolve a constitutional method of consolidating this 
power in war. There then remains the requisite that the states- 
men of the day—both those of the Old Country and of her various 
flourishing offshoots—those into whose hands it is given, for 
the time being, to hold in safety the yet pliable shape of the 
British Empire—may duly recognise the true form it should 
finally assume ; and so set their faces resolutely against those 
unthinking and isolated policies which twist and mould the 
shape to meet any and every ephemeral suggestion, until its con- 
sistency be strained, its grain crossed, its whole substance 
deteriorated. Rather should it forthwith substantially assume, 
so far as may be, its final shape, leaving to the whims of the 
moment the mere petty alterations of external detail. So will 
its substance remain whole and thorough, ready to endure 
unimpaired the very roughest usage the most unkind future 


could have in store for it. 
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Arr. Il.—Eariy Greex Tuovent. 


Die Philosophie der Griechen. Von Dr. Envuarp ZELter. 
Erster Theil: Die Vorsokratische Philosophie. Leipzig. 
1877. 


URING the two centuries that ended with the close of the 
Peloponnesian war, a single race, weak numerically, and 
weakened still further by political disunion, simultaneously 
developed all the highest human faculties to an extent possibly 
rivalled but certainly not surpassed by the collective efforts of 
that vastly greater population which now wields the accumulated 
resources of modern Europe. This race, while maintaining a 
precarious foothold on the shores of the Mediterranean by 
repeated prodigies of courage and genius, contributed a new 
element to civilisation which has been the mainspring of all sub- 
sequent progress, but which, as it expanded into wider circles and 
encountered an increasing resistance from without, unavoidably 
lost some of the enormous elasticity that characterised its earliest 
and most concentrated reaction. It was the just boast of the 
Greek that to Asiatic refinement and Thracian valour he joined 
a disinterested thirst for knowledge unshared by his neighbours 
on either side. And if a contemporary of Pericles could have 
foreseen all that would be thought, and said, and done during the 
next twenty-three centuries of this world’s existence, at no period 
during that long lapse of ages, not even among the kindred Italian 
race, could he have found a competitor to contest with Hellas the 
olive crown of a nobler Olympia, the guerdon due to a unique 
combination of supreme excellence in every variety of intellectual 
exercise, in strategy, diplomacy, statesmanship ; in mathematical 
science, architecture, plastic art, and poetry; in the severe 
fidelity of the historian whose paramount object is to relate facts 
as they have occurred, and the dexterous windings of the 
advocate whose interest leads him to evade or to disguise them ; 
in the far-reaching meditations of the lonely thinker grappling 
with the enigmas of his own soul, and the fervid eloquence by 
which a multitude on whose decision hang great issues is 
inspired, directed, or controlled. He would not, it is true, have 
found any single Greek to pit against the athletes of the 
Renaissance ; there were none who displayed. that universal 
genius so characteristic of the greatest ‘Tuscan artists such as 
Lionardo and Michael Angelo; nor, to take a much narrower 
range, was there a single Greek writer who excelled, or even 
attempted to excel, in poetry and prose alike. But our 
{Vol. CXIII. No. CCXXIII.]—New Serizs, Vol. LVII.No. I. B 
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imaginary prophet might have observed that such versatility 
better befitted a sophist like Hippias than an earnest master of 
the Pheidian type. He might have quoted Pindar’s sarcasm 
about highly educated persons who have an infinity of tastes and 
bring none of them to perfection ; holding with Plato that one 
man can only do one thing well, he might have added that the 
heroes of modern art would have done much nobler work had 
they concentrated their powers on a single task instead of 
attempting half a dozen and leaving most of them incomplete. 

A people so endowed were the natural creators of philosophy. 
There came a time when tke harmonious universality of the 
Hellenic genius sought for its counterpart and completion in a 
theory of the external world. Sach is the most general signi- 
ficance we can attach to that memorable series of speculations on 
the nature of things which, beginning in Ionia, was carried by 
the Greek colonists to Italy and Sicily, whence, after receiving 
important additions and modifications, the stream of thought 
flowed back into the old country, where it was directed into an 
entirely new channel by the practical genius of Athens. Thales 
and his successors down to Democritus were not exactly what we 
should call philosophers in any sense of the word that would 
include a Locke or a Hume, and exclude a Boyle or a Black ; 
for their speculations never went beyond the confines of the 
material universe; they did not even suspect the existence of 
those ethical and dialectical problems which long constituted the 
sole object of philosophical discussion, and have continued since 
the time when they were first mooted to be regarded as its most 
peculiar province. Nor yet can we look on them altogether or 
chiefly as men of science, for their paramount purpose was to 
gather up the whole of knowledge under a single principle; and 
they sought to realise this purpose not by observation and experi- 
ment, but by the power of thought alone. It would, perhaps, 
be truest to say that from their point of view philosophy and 
science were still undifferentiated, and that knowledge as a 
universal synthesis was not yet divorced from special investiga- 
tions into particular orders of phenomena. Here, as elsewhere, 
advancing reason tends to reunite studies that have been pro- 
visionally separated, and we must look to our own contemporaries 
—to our Tyndalls and Thomsons, our Helmholtzes and Zéilners— 
as furnishing the fittest parallel to Anaximander and Empedocles, 
Leucippus and Diogenes. 

It has been the fashion in certain quarters to look down on 
these early thinkers—to depreciate the value of their specu- 
lations because they were thinkers, because, as we have already 
noticed, they reached their most important conclusions by 
thinking, the means of truly scientific observation not being 
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within their reach. Nevertheless they performed services to 
humanity comparable for value with the legislation of Solon and 
Cleisthenes, or the victories of Marathon and Salamis; while 
their creative imagination was not inferior to that of the great 
lyric and dramatic poets, the great architects and sculptors, whose 
contemporaries they were. They first taught men to distinguish 
between the realities of nature and the illusions of sense; they 
discovered or divined the indestructibility of matter and its 
atomic constitution ; they taught that space is infinite, a concep- 
tion so far from being self-evident that it transcended the 
capacity of Aristotle to grasp; they held that the seemingly 
eternal universe was brought into its present form by the 
operation of mechanical forces which will also effect its disso- 
lution ; confronted by the seeming permanence and solidity of 
our planet, with the innumerable varieties of life to be found on 
its surface, they declared that all things had arisen by 
differentiation from a homogeneous attenuated vapour; while 
one of them went so far as to surmise that man is descended 
from an aquatic animal. But higher still than these fragmentary 
glimpses and anticipations of a theory which still awaits confir- 
mation from experience, we must place their central doctrine 
that the universe is a cosmos, an ordered whole governed by 
number and law, not a blind conflict of semi-conscious agents, 
or a theatre for the arbitrary interference of partial, jealous, and 
vindictive gods ; that its changes are determined, if at all, by an 
immanent unchanging reason ; and that those celestial luminaries 
which had drawn to themselves in every age the unquestioning 
worship of all mankind were in truth nothing more than fiery 
masses of inanimate matter. Thus, even if the early Greek 
thinkers were not scientific they first made science possible by 
substituting for a theory of the universe which is its direct 
negation, one that methodised observation has increasingly 
tended to confirm. The garland of poetic praise woven by 
Lucretius for his adored master should have been dedicated to 
them, and to them alone. His noble enthusiasm was really 
inspired by their lessons, not by the wearisome trifling of a 
moralist who knew little and cared less about those studies 
in which the whole soul of his Roman disciple was absorbed. 
When the power and value of these primitive speculations can no 
longer be denied, their originality issometimes questioned by thesys- 
tematic detractors of everything Hellenic. Tbalesand the rest, we 
are told, simply borrowed their theories without acknowledgment 
from a storehouse of Oriental wi-dom on which the Greeks are 
supposed to have drawn as freely as Coleridge drew on German 
philosophy. Sometimes each system is affiliated on ore of the 
great Asiatic religions ; sometimes they are all traced back to 
B2 
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the schools of Hindostan. It is natural that no two critics 
should agree when the rival explanations are based on nothing 
stronger ‘than superficial analogies and accidental coincidences. 
Dr. Zeller in his wonderfully learned, clear, and sagacious work 
on Greek philosophy has carefully sifted some of the hypotheses 
referred to, and shown how destitute they are of internal or 
external evidence, and how utterly they fail to account for the 
facts. The oldest and best authorities, Plato and Aristotle, 
knew nothing about such a derivation of Greek thought from 
Eastern sources. Isocrates does, indeed, mention that Pythagoras 
borrowed his philoséphy from Egypt, but Isocrates did not even 
pretend to be a truthful narrator. No Greek of the early period 
except those regularly domiciled in Susa seems to have been 
acquainted with any language but his own. Few travelled very 
far into Asia, and of those few, only one or two were philosophers. 
Democritus who visited more foreign countries than any man of 
his time, speaks only of having discussed mathematical problems 
with the wise men whom he encountered ; and even in mathe- 
matics he was at least their equal. It was precisely at the 
greatest distance from Asia, in Italy and Sicily, that the systems 
arose which seem to have most analogy with Asiatic modes of 
thought. Can we suppose that the traders of those times were 
in any way qualified to transport the speculations of Con- 
fucius and the Vedas to such a distance from their native homes ? 
With far better reason might one expect a German merchant to 
carry a knowledge of Kant’s philosophy from Ké6nigsberg to 
Canton. Buta more convincing argument than any is to show 
that ‘Greek philosophy in its historical evolution exhibits a 
perfectly natural and spontaneous progress from simpler to more 
complex forms, and that system grew out of system by a strictly 
logical process of extension, analy sis, and combination. This is 
what, chiefly under the guidance of Zeller, we shall now attempt 
to do. 

Thales, of Miletus, an Ionian geometrician and astronomer, 
about whose age considerable uncertainty prevails, out who seems 
to have flourished towards the close of the seventh century before 
our era, is by general consent regarded as the father of Greek 
physical philosophy. Others before him had attempted to 
account for the world’s origin, but none like him had traced it 
back to a purely natural beginning. According to Thales all 
things have come from water. That the earth is entirely enclosed 
by water above and below as well as all round was perhaps a 
common notion among the Western Asiatics. It was certainly 
believed by the Hebrews, as we learn from the accounts of the 
creation and the flood contained in Genesis. The Milesian 
thinker showed his originality by generalising still further and 
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declaring that not only did water surround all things, but that 
all things were derived from it as their first cause and substance, 
that water was so to speak the material absolute. Never have 
more pregnant words been spoken ; they acted like a ferment on 
the Greek mind ; they were the grain whence grew a tree that 
has overshadowed the whole earth. At one stroke they substi- 
tuted a comparatively scientific, because a verifiable, principle for 
the confused fancies of mythologising poets. Not that Thales 
was an atheist, or an agnostic, or anything of that sort. On the 
contrary, he is reported to have said that all things were full of 
gods ; and the report sounds credible enough. Most probably 
the saying was a protest against the popular limitation of divine 
agencies to certain special occasions and favoured localities. A 
true thinker seeks above all for consistency and continuity. He 
will more readily accept a perpetual stream of creative energy 
than a series of arbitrary and isolated interferences with the course 
of Nature. For the rest Thales made no attempt to explain how 
water came to be transformed into other substances, nor is it 
likely that the necessity of such an explanation had ever occurred 
to him. We may suspect that he and others after him were not 
capable of distinguishing very clearly between such notions as 
space, time, cause, substance, and limit. It is almost as dif- 
ficult for us to enter into the thoughts of these primitive 
philosophers as it would have been for them to comprehend 
processes of reasoning already familiar to Plato and Aristotle. 
Possibly the forms under which we arrange our conceptions may 
become equally obsolete at a more advanced stage of intellectual 
evolution, and our sharp distinctions may prove to be not less 
artificial than the confused identifications that they have 
superseded. 

The next great forward step in speculation was taken by 
Anaximander, another Milesian, also of distinguished attain- 
ments in mathematics and astronomy. We have seen that to 
Thales water, the all-embracing element, became as such the first 
cause of all things, the absolute principle of existence. His 
successor adopted the same general point of view, but looked out 
from it with a more penetrating gaze. Beyond water lay some- 
thing else which he called the Infinite. He did not mean the 
empty abstraction which has stalked about in modern times under 
that ill-omened name, nor yet did he mean infinite space, but 
something richer and more concrete than either ; a storehouse of 
materials whence the waste of existence could be perpetually 
made good. The growth and decay of individual forms involve 
a ceaseless drain on Nature, and the deficiency must be supplied 
by a corresponding influx from without. For be it observed that, 
although the Greek thinkers were at this period well aware that 
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nothing can come from nothing, they had not yet grasped the 
complementary truth inalienably wedded to it by Lucretius in 
one immortal line, that nothing can return to nothing ; and Kant 
is quite mistaken when he treats the two as_ historically 
inseparable. Common experience forces the one on our attention 
much sooner than the other. Our incomings are very strictly 
measured out and accounted for without difficulty, while it is hard 
to tell what becomes of all our expenditure, physical and econo- 
mical. Yet, although the indestructibility of matter was a con- 
ception that had not yet dawned on Anaximander, he seems to 
have been feeling his way towards the recognition of a circulatory 
movement pervading all Nature. Everything, he says, must at 
last be reabsorbed in the Infinite as a punishment for the sin of 
its separate existence. Some may find in this sentiment a note 
of Oriental mysticism. Rather does its vety sadness illustrate 
the healthy vitality of Greek feeling to which absorption seemed 
like the punishment of a crime against the Absolute, and not, as 
to so many Asiatics, the crown and consummation of spiritual 
perfection. Be this as it may, a doctrine that identified the death 
of the whole world with its reabsorption into a higher reality 
would soon suggest the idea that its component parts vanish only 
to reappear in new combinations. 

Anaximander’s system was succeeded by a number of others, 
which cannot be arranged according to any order of linear pro- 
gression. Such arrangements are, indeed, false in principle. 
Intellectual life, like every other life, is a product of manifold 
conditions and their varied combinations are certain to issue in @ 
corresponding multiplicity wf effects. Anaximenes, a fellow- 
townsman of Anaximander, followed most closely in the footsteps 
of the master. Attempting, as it would appear, to mediate 
between his two predecessors, he chose air for a primal element. 
Air is more omnipresent than water, which, as well as earth, is 
enclosed within its plastic sphere. On the other hand, it is more 
tangible and concrete than the Infinite, or may even be substi- 
tuted for that conception by supposing it to extend as far as 
thought can reach. As before, cosmogony grows out of cosmo- 
graphy ; the enclosing element is the parent of those embraced 
within it. Speculation now leaves its Asiatic cradle and travels 
with the Greek colonists to new homes in Italy and Sicily, where 
new modes of thought were fostered by a new environment. A 
name, round which mythical accretions have gathered so thickly 
that the original nucleus of fact almost defies definition, first 
claims our attention. Aristotle, as is well known, avoids 
mentioning Pythagoras, and always speaks of the Pytha- 
goreans when he is discussing the opinions held by a 
certain Italian school. A philosophy based on the doctrine that 
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all things are made out of number, was, by a remarkable coinci- 
dence, associated with a plurality of teachers. Braudis regards 
Pythagoreanism as an entirely original effort of speculation, 
standing apart from the main current of Hellenic thought, and 
tov be studied without reference to Ionian philosophy. Zeller, 
with more plausibility, treats it as an out-growth of Anaxi- 
mander’s system. In that system the finite and the infinite 
remained opposed to one another as unreconciled moments of 
thought. Number, according to the Greek arithmeticians, was 
a synthesis of the two, and therefore superior to either. To a 
Pythagorean the finite and the infinite were only one among 
several antithetical couples, such as odd and even, light and 
darkness, male and female, and, above all, the one and the many 
whence every number after unity is formed. The tendency to 
search for antitheses everywhere, and to manufacture them where 
they do not exist, became ere long an actual disease of the Greek 
mind. A Thucydides could no more have dispensed with this 
cumbrous mechanism than a rope-dancer could get on without 
his balancing pole; and many a schoolboy has been sorely 
puzzled by the fantastic contortions that Italiote reflection im- 
posed for a time on Athenian oratory. 

Returning to our more immediate subject, we must observe 
that the Pythagoreans did not maintain in anticipation of 
modern quantitative science that all things are determined by 
number, but that all things are numbers, or are made out of 
numbers, two propositions not easily distinguished by unpractised 
thinkers. Numbers, in a word, were to them precisely what 
water had been to Thales, what air was to Anaximenes, the abso- 
lute principle of existence ; only with them the idea of a limit, 
the leading inspiration of Greek thought, had reached a higher 
degree of abstraction. Number was, as it were, the exterior 
limit of the finite, and the interior limit of the infinite. Add to 
this that mathematical studies, cultivated in Egypt and Phoenicia 
for their practical] utility alone, were being pursued in Hellas with 
ever-increasing ardour for the sake of their own delightfulness, 
for the intellectual discipline that they supplied—a discipline even 
more valuable then than now, and for the insight which they 
bestowed or were believed to bestow into the secret constitution 
of Nature ; and that the more complicated arithmetical operations 
were habitually conducted with the aid of geometrical diagrams, 
thus suggesting the possibility of applying a similar treatment to 
every order of relations. Consider the lively emotions excited 
among an intelligent people at a time when multiplication and 
division, squaring and cubing, the rule of three, the construction 
and equivalence of figures, with all their manifold applications to 
industry, commerce, fine. art, and tactics, were just as strange and 
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wonderful as electrical phenomena are to us; consider also the 
magical influence still commonly attributed to particular 
numbers, and the intense eagerness to obtain exact numerical 
statements, even when they are of no practical value, exhibited 
by all who are thrown back on primitive ways of living, as, for 
example, in Alpine travelling, or on board an Atlantic steamer, 
and we shall cease to wonder that a mere form of thought, a life- 
less abstraction, should once have been regarded as the solution 
of every problem, the cause of all existence ; or that these specu- 
lations were more than once revived in after ages, and perished 
only with Greek philosophy itself. 

We have not here to examine the scientific achievements of 
Pythagoras and his school ; they belong to the history of science, 
not to that of pure thought, and therefore lie outside the present 
discussion. Something, however, must be said of Pythagoreanism 
as a scheme of moral, religious, and social reform. Alone among 
the prae-Socratic systems, it undertook to furnish a rule of con- 
duct as well as a theory of being. Yet, as Zeller has pointed out, 
it was only an apparent anomaly, for the ethical teaching of the 
Pythagoreans was not based on their physical theories, except in 
so far as a deep reverence for law and order was common to 
both. Perhaps, also, the separation of soul and body with the 
ascription of a higher dignity to the former, which was a distinc- 
tive tenet of the school, may be paralleled with the position 
given to number as a kind of spiritual power creating and con- 
trolling the world of sense. So also political power was to be 
entrusted to an aristocracy trained in every noble accomplish- 
ment, and fitted for exercising authority over others by self- 
discipline, by mutual fidelity, and by habitual obedience to a 
rule of right. Nevertheless, we must look with Zeller for the 
true source of Pythagoreanism as a moral movement in that 
great wave of religious enthusiasm that swept over Hellas during 
the sixth century before Christ, intimately associated with the 
importation of Apollo-worship from Lycia, with the concentra- 
tion of spiritual authority in the oracular shrine of Delphi, and 
the political predominance of the Dorian race, those Normans of 
the ancient world. Legend has thrown this connection into a 
poetical form by making Pythagoras the son of Apollo; and the . 
Samian sage, although himself an Ionian, chose the Dorian cities 
of Southern Italy as a favourable field for his new teaching, just 
as Calvinism found a readier acceptance in the advanced posis of 
the Teutonicrace thanamong the people whence itsfounder sprang. 
Perhaps the nearest parallel, although on a far more extensive 
scale, for the religious movement of which we are speaking, is the 
spectacle offered by medizval Europe during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries of our era, when a series of great Popes had 
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concentrated all spiritual power in their own hands, and were 
sending forth army after army of Crusaders to the East; when 
all Western Europe had awakened to the consciousness of its 
common Christianity, and each individual was thrilled by a 
sense of the tremendous alternatives committed to his choice ; 
when the orders of St. Dominic and St. Francis were founded ; 
when Gothic architecture and Florentine painting arose ; when 
the Troubadours and Minnesingers were pouring out their 
notes of scornful or tender passion, and the love of the sexes 
had become a sentiment as lofty and enduring as the devotion 
of friend to friend had been in Greece of old. The bloom of 
Greek religious enthusiasm was more exquisite and evanescent 
than that of feudal Catholicism ; inferior in pure spirituality and 
of more restricted significance as a factor in the evolution of 
humanity, it at least remained free from the ecclesiastical 
tyranny, the murderous fanaticism, and the unlovely supersti- 
tions of medizval faith. But polytheism under any form was 
fatally incapable of coping with the new spirit of inquiry 
awakened by philosophy, and the old myths, with their natu- 
ralistic crudities, could not long satisfy the reason and conscience 
of thinkers who had learned in another school to seek every- 
where for a central unity of control, and to bow their imagina- 
tions before the passionless perfection of eternal law. 

Such a thinker was Xenophanes, of Colophon. Driven, like 
Pythagoras, from his native city by civil discords, he spent the 
greater part of an unusually protracted life wandering through 
the Greek colonies of Sicily and Southern Italy, and reciting his 
own verses, not always, as it would appear, to a very attentive 
audience. LElea, an Italiote city, seems to have been his 
favourite resort, and the school of philosophy which he founded 
there has immortalised the name of this otherwise obscure 
Phocean settlement. Enough remains of his verses to show with 
what terrible strength of sarcasm he assailed the popular religion 
of Hellas. “Homer and Hesiod,” he exclaims, “ have attributed 
to the gods everything that is a shame and reproach among men— 
theft, adultery, and mutual deception.” Nor is Xenophanes content 
with attacking these unedifying stories, he strikes at the anthro- 
pomorphic conceptions which lay at their root. “Mortals think 
that the gods have senses, and a voice and a body like their own. 
The negroes fancy that their deities are black-skinned and snub- 
nosed, the Thracians give theirs fair hair and blue eyes; if 
horses or lions had hands and could paint, they too would make 
gods in their own image.” It was, he declared, as impious to 
believe in the birth of a god as to believe in the possibility of his 
death. The current polytheism was equally false. “There is 
one Supreme God among gods and men, unlike morials both in 
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mind and body.” There can be only one God, for God is Omni- 


potent, so that there must be none to dispute His will. He must 
also be perfectly homogeneous, shaped like a sphere, seeing, 
hearing, and thinking with every part alike, never moving from 
place to place, but governing all things by an effortless exercise 
of thought. Had such daring heresies bten promulgated in 
democratic Athens, their author would probably have soon found 
himself and his works handed over to the tender mercies of the 
Eleven. Happily at Elea, and in most other Greek States, the 
gods were left to take care of themselves. 

Xenophanes does not seem to have been ever molested on 
account of his religious opinions. He complains bitterly enough 
that people preferred fiction to philosophy, that uneducated 
athletes engrossed far too much popular admiration, that he, 
Xenophanes, was not sufficiently appreciated ; but of theological 
intolerance, so far as our information goes, he says not one single 
word. It will easily be conceived that the rapid progress of 
Greek speculation was singularly favoured by such unbounded 
freedom of thought and speech. The views just set forth have 
often been regarded as a step towards spiritualistic monotheism, 
and so considered in the light of subsequent developments they 
unquestionably were. Still, looking at the matter from another 
aspect, we may say that Xenophanes, when he shattered the idols 
of popular religion, was rather returning to the past than antici- 
pating the future; feeling his way back to the deeper, more 
primordial faith of the old Aryan race, or even of that still older 
stock whence Aryan and Turanian alike diverged. He turns 
from the brilliant, passionate, fickle Dyaus, to Zén, or Ten, the 
ever-present, all-seeing, all-embracing,immovable vault of heaven. 
Aristotle, with a sympathetic insight unfortunately too rare in 
his criticisms on earlier systems, observes that Xenophanes did 
not make it clear whether the absolute unity he taught was 
material or ideal, but simply looked up at the whole heaven and 
declared that the One was God. Aristotle was himself the real 
creator of philosophic monotheism, just because the idea of living, 
self-conscious personality had a greater value, a profounder mean- 
ing for him than for any other thinker of antiquity, one may 
almost say than for any other thinker whatever. It is, therefore, 
a noteworthy circumstance that, while warmly acknowledging 
the anticipations of Anaxagoras, he nowhere speaks of Xeno- 
phanes as a predecessor in the same line of inquiry. The latter 
might be called a pantheist were it not that pantheism belongs 
to a much later stage of speculation, one, in fact, not reached by 
the Greek mind at any period of its development. His leading con- 
ception was obscured by a confusion of mythological with purely 
physical ideas, and could only bear full fruit when the religious 
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element had been entirely eliminated from its composition. This 
elimination was accomplished by a far greater thinker, one who 
combined poetic inspiration with philosophic depth ; who was 
penetrating enough to discern the logical consequences involved 
in a fundamental principle of thought, and bold enough to push 
them to their legitimate conclusions without caring for the shock 
—— and common opinion that his merciless dialectic might 
inflict. | 

Parmenides, of Elea, flourished towards the beginning of the 
fifth century B.c. We know very little about his personal his- 
tory. According to Plato, he visited Athens late in life, and there 
made the acquaintance of Socrates, at that time a very young 
man. But an unsupported statement of Plato’s must always be 
received with extreme caution ; and this particular story is pro- 
bably not less fictitious than the dialogue which it serves to 
introduce. Parmenides embodied his theory of the world ina 
poem, the most important passages of which have been preserved. 
They show that, while continuing the physical studies of his pre- 
decessors, he proceeded on an entirely different method. Their 
object was to deduce every variety of natural phenomena from a 
fundamental unity of substance. He declared that all variety 
and change were a delusion, and that nothing existed but one 
indivisible, unalterable, absolute reality ; just as Descartes’ anti- 
thesis of thought and extension disappeared in the infinite sub- 
stance of Spinoza, or as the Kantian dualism of object and 
subject was eliminated in Hegel’s absolute idealism. Again, 
Parmenides does not dogmatise : he attempts to demonstrate his 
theory by the inevitable necessities of being and thought. Enxist- 
ence, he tells us over and over again, is, and non-existence is 
not, cannot even be imagined or thought of as existing, for 
thought is the same as being. This is not an anticipation of 
Hegel’s identification of being with thought; it only amounts to 
the very innocent proposition that a thought is something and 
about something—enters therefore into the general indistinguish- 
able mass of being. He next proceeds to prove that what is can 
neither come into being nor pass out of it again. It cannot come 
out of the non-existent, for that is inconceivable ; nor out of the 
existent, for nothing exists but being itself; and the same argu- 
ment proves that it cannot cease to exist. Here we find the 
indestructibility of matter, a truth that Anaximander had not 
yet grasped, virtually affirmed for the first time in history. We 
find also that our philosopher is carried away by the enthusiasm 
of a new discovery, and covers more ground than he can defend 
in maintaining the permanence of all existence whatever. The 
reason is that to him, as to every other thinker of the pre- 
Socratic period, all existence was material, or, rather, all reality 
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was confounded under one vague conception, of which visible 
resisting extension supplied the most familiar type. To proceed: 
Being cannot be divided from being, nor is it capable of conden- 
sation or expansion (asthe Ionians had taught) ; there is nothing 
by which it can be separated or held apart ; nor is it ever more 
or less existent, but all is full of being. Parmenides goes on in 
his grand style :— 
“‘ Therefore the whole extends continuously, 
* Being by Being set; immovable, 
Subject to the constraint of mighty laws ; 
Both increate and indestructible, 
Since birth and death have wandered far away 
By true conviction into exile driven ; 
The same, in self-same place, and by itself 
Abiding, doth abide most firmly fixed, 
And bounded round by strong Necessity. 
Wherefore a holy law forbids that Being 
Should be without an end, else want were there, 
And want of that would be a want of all.” 


Thus does the everlasting Greek love of order, definition, limi- 
tation reassert its supremacy over the intelligence of this noble 
. thinker, just as his almost mystical enthusiasm has reached its 
highest pitch of exaltation, giving him back a world which 
thought can measure, circumscribe, and control. + 

Being, then, is finite in extent, and, as a consequence of its 
absolute homogeneity, spherical in form. There is good reason for 
believing that the earth’s true figure was first discovered in the 
fifth century B.c., but whether it was suggested by the @ priort 
theories of Parmenides, or was generalised by him into a law of 
the whole universe, or whether there was more than an acci- 
dental connection between the two hypotheses, we cannot tell. 
Aristotle at any rate was probably as much indebted to the 
Eleatic system as to contemporary astronomy for his theory of 
a finite spherical universe. It will easily be observed that the 
distinction between space and matter, so obvious to us, and even 
to Greek thinkers of a later date, had not yet dawned upon Par- 
mepides. As applied to the former conception most of his 
affirmations are perfectly correct, but his belief in the finiteness 
of Being can only be justified on the supposition that Being is 
identified with matter. For it must be clearly understood (and 
Zeller has the great merit of having proved this fact by incon- 
trovertible arguments) that the Eleatic Being was not a tran- 
scendental conception, nor an abstract unity, as Aristotle erro- 
neously supposed, nor a Kantian noumenon, nor a spiritual 
essence of any kind, but a phenomenal reality of the most con- 
crete description. We can only not call Parmenides a materialist, 
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because materialism implies a negation of spiritualism, which in 
his time had not yet come into existence. He tells us plainly 
that a man’s thoughts result from the conformation of his body, 
and are determined by the preponderating element in its com- 
position. Not much, however, can be made of this rudimentary 
essay in psychology, connected as it seems to be with an appendix 
to the teaching of our philosopher, in which he accepts the 
popular dualism, although still convinced of its falsity, and uses 
it under protest as an explanation of that very genesis which he 
had rejected as impossible. 

As might be expected, the Parmenidean paradoxes provoked a 
considerable amount of contradiction and ridicule. The Reids 
and Beatties of that time drew sundry absurd consequences from 
the new doctrine, and offered them asa sufficient refutation of 
its truth. Zeno, a young friend and favourite of Parmenides, 
took up arms in his master’s defence, and sought to prove with 
brilliant dialectical ability that consequences still more absurd 
might be deduced from the opposite belief. He originated a 
series of famous puzzles respecting the infinite divisibility of 
matter and the possibility of motion, subsequently employed as 
a disproof of all certainty by the Sophists and Sceptics, and 
occasionally made to serve as arguments on behalf of agnosticism 
by writers of our own time. Stated generally they may be 
reduced to two, A whole composed of parts and divisible ad 
infinitum must be either infinitely great or infinitely little ; 
infinitely great if its parts have magnitude, infinitely little if 
they have not. A moving body can never come to the end of a 
given line, for it must first traverse half the line, then half the 
remainder, and so on for ever. Aristotle thought that the 
difficulty about motion could be solved by taking the infinite 
divisibility of time into account ; and Coleridge, according to his 
custom, repeated the explanation without acknowledgment. 
But Zeno would have refused to admit that any infinite series 
could come to an end, whether it was composed of successive or 
of co-existent parts. So long as the abstractions of our under- 
standing are treated as separate entities, these and similar puzzles 
will continue to exercise the ingenuity of metaphysicians. Our 
present business, however, is not to solve Zeno’s difficulties, but 
to show how they illustrate a leading characteristic of Greek 
thought, its tendency to perpetual analysis, a tendency not 
limited to the philosophy of the Greeks, but pervading the whole 
of their literature and even of their art. Homer carefully 
distinguishes the successive steps of every action, and leads up to 
every catastrophe by a series of finely graduated transitions. 
Like Zeno, again he pursues a system of dichotomy, passing 
rapidly over the first half of his subject, and relaxes the speed of 
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his-narrative by going into ever-closer detail until the consumma- 
tion is reached. Such a poem as the “Achilleis” of modern 
critics would have been perfectly intolerable to a Greek, from the 
too rapid and uniform march of its action. Herodotus proceeds 
after a precisely similar fashion, advancing from a broad and 
free treatment of history to elaborate minuteness of detail. So, 
too, a Greek temple divides itself into parts so distinct, yet so 
closely connected, that the eye, after separating, as easily re- 
combines them into a whole. The evolution of Greek music 
tells the same tale of progressive subdivision, which is also 
illustrated by the passage from long speeches to single lines, and 
from these again to half lines in the dialogue of a Greek drama. 
No other people could have created mathematical demonstration, , 
for no other would have had skill and patience enough to. 
discover the successive identities interposed between and connect- 
ing the sides of an equation. The dialectic of Socrates and 
Plato, the somewhat wearisome distinctions of Aristotle, and last 
of all, the fine-spun series of triads inserted by Proclus between 
the superessential One and the fleeting world of sense, were all 
products of the same fundamental tendency, alternately most 
fruitful and most barren in its results. 1t may be objected that 
Zeno, so far from obeying this teudency, followed a diametrically 
opposite principle, that of absolutely unbroken continuity. 
True; but the “Eleatic Palamedes” fought his adversaries with 
a weapon wrested out of their own hands ; rejecting analysis as 
a law of real existence, he continued to employ it as a logical 
artifice with greater subtlety than had ever yet been displayed in 
pure speculation.* 

Besides Zeno, Parmenides seems to have had only one disciple 
of note, Melissus, the Samian statesman and general; but under 
various modifications and combined with other elements, the 
Eleatic absolute entered as a permanent factor into Greek specu- 
lation. From it were lineally descended the Sphairos of Empe- 
docles, the eternal atoms of Leucippus, the Nous of Anaxagoras, 





* The tendency which it has been attempted to characterise as a funda- 
mental moment of Greek thought can only be called analytical in default of a 
better word. It is a process by which two related terms are at once parted 
and joined together by the insertion of one or more intermediary links; as, for 
instance, when a capital is inserted between column and architrave, or when 
a proposition is demonstrated by the interposition of a middle term between 
its subject and predicate. The German words Vermitteln and Vermittelung 
express what is meant with sufficient exactitude. They play a great. part in 
Hegel’s philosophy, and it will be remembered that Hegel was the most 
Hellenic of modern thinkers. So understood there will cease to be any con- 
tradiction between tle Eleates and Greek thought generally, at. least from one 
point of view, as their object was to fill up the vacaut spaces supposed to 
separate one mode of existence from another, 
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the Megaric Good, the supreme solar idea of Plato, the self- 
thinking thought of Aristotle, the imperturbable tranquillity 
attributed to their model sage by Stoics and Epicureans alike, the 
sovereign indifference of the Sceptics, and, finally, the Neo-platonic 
One. Modern philosophers have sought for their supreme ideal 
in power, movement, activity, life, rather than in any stationary 
substance ; yet even among them we find Herbart partially 
reviving the Eleatic theory, and confronting Hegel’s fluent 
categories with his own inflexible monads. 

We have now to study an analogous, though far less compli- 
cated, antagonism iu ancient Greece, and to show how her most 
brilliant period of physical philosophy arose from the combination 
of two seemingly irreconcilable systems. Parmenides, in an 
address supposed to be delivered by Wisdom to her disciple, 
warns us against the method pursued by “ignorant mortals, the 
blind, deaf, stupid, confused tribes, who hold that to be and not to 
be are the same, and that all things move round by an inverted 
path.” What Parmenides denounced as arrant nonsense was 
deliberately proclaimed to be the highest truth by his illustrious 
contemporary, Heracleitus, of Ephesus. This wonderful thinker 
is popularly known as the weeping philosopher, because, according 
to a very silly tradition, he never went abroad without shedding 
tears over the follies of mankind. No such mawkish sentiment- 
ality, but bitter scorn and indignation, marked the attitude 
of Heracleitus towards his fellows. A self-taught sage, he had 
no respect for the accredited instructors of Hellas. “Much 
learning,” he says, “does not teach reason, else it would have 
taught Hesiod and Pythagoras, Xenophanes and Hecatzus.” 
Homer, he declares, ought to be flogged out of the pubiice assem- 
blages, and Archilochus likewise. When the highest reputations 
met with so little mercy, it will readily be imagined what con- 
tempt he poured on the vulgar herd. The feelings of a high- 
born aristocrat combine with those of a lofty genius to point and 
wing his words. “The many are bad aud few are the good. 
The best choose one thing instead of all, a perpetual well-spring 
of fame, while the many glut their appetites like beasts. One 
man is equal to ten thousand if he is the best.” This contempt 
was still further intensified by the very excusable incapacity of 
the public to understand profound thought conveyed in a style 
proverbial for its obscurity. ‘Men caunot comprehend the 
eternal law ; when I have explained the order of Nature they 
are no wiser than before.” What, then, was this eternal law, a 
knowledge of which Heracleitus found so difficult to popularise ? 
Let us look back for a moment at the earlier lonian systems, 
They had taught that the universe arose either by differentiation 
or by condensation and expansion from a single primordial 
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substance, into which, as Anaximander at least held, everything 
at last returned. Now Heracleitus taught that this transfor- 
mation was a universal, never-ending, never-resting process ; that 
all things are moving ; that Nature is like a stream in which no 
man can bathe twice ; that rest and stability are the law, not of 
life, but of death. Again, the Pythagorean school, as we have 
seen, divided all} things into a series of sharply-distinguished 
antithetical pairs. Heracleitus either directly identified the 
terms of every opposition, or regarded them as necessarily com- 
bined, or as continually passing into one another. Perhaps we 
shall express his meaning most thoroughly by saying that he 
would have looked on all three propositions as equivalent state- 
ments of a single fact. In accordance with this principle he calls 
war the father and king and lord of all, and denounces Homer's 
prayer for the abolition of strife as an unconscious blasphemy 
against the universe itself. Yet, even his powerful intellect could 
not grasp the conception of a shifting relativity as the law and 
life of things without embodying it in a particular material 
substratum. Following the lonian tradition, he sought for a 
world-element, and found it in that cosmic fire which enveloped 
the terrestrial atinosphere, and of which the heavenly luminaries 
were supposed to be formed. “Fire,” says the Ephesian 
philosopher, no doubt adapting his language to the comprehension 
of a great commercial community, “is the general medium of 
exchange, as gold is given for everything, and everything for 
gold.” “The world was not created by any god or any man, 
but always was and is and shall be, an ever-living fire, periodically 
kindled and quenched.” By cooling and condensation, water is 
formed from fire, and earth from water; then, by a converse 
process called the way up as the other was the way down, earth 
again passes into water and water into fire. At the end of 
certain stated periods the whole world is to be reconverted into 
fire, but only to enter on a new cycle in the series of its endless 
revolutions—a conception so far remarkably contirmed by modern 
science. The whole theory, including a future world-conflagration 
was afterwards adopted by the Stoics, and probably exercised a 
considerable influence on the eschatology of the early Christian 
Church. Imagination is obliged to work under forms that 
thought has already superseded, and Heracleitus as a philosopher 
had forestalled the dazzling consummation to which as a prophet 
he might look forward in wonder and hope. For his elemental 
fire was only a picturesque presentation indispensable to him, 
but not to us, of the sovereign law wherein all things live and 
move and have their being. To have introduced such an idea 
into speculation was his distinctive and inestimable achievement, 
although it may have been suggested by the civapyévyn or destiny 
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of the theological poets, a term occasionally employed in his 
writings. It had a moral as well as a physical meaning, or rather 
it hovers ambiguously between the two. “The sun shall not 
transgress his bounds, or the Erinyes who help justice will find 
him out.” It is the source of human laws, the common reason 
that binds men together, therefore they should hold by it even 
more firmly than by the laws of the State. It is not only all-wise 
but all-good even where it seems to be the reverse; for our 
distinctions between good and evil, just and unjust, vanish in the 
divine harmony of Nature, the concurrent energies and identify- 
ing transformations of her universal life. 

According to Aristotle the Heracleitean flux was inconsistent 
with the highest law of thought, and made all predication impos- 
sible. It has been shown that the master himself recognised a 
fixed recurring order of change that could be affirmed if nothing 
else could. But the principle of change once admitted seemed 
to act like a corrosive solvent, too powerful for any vessel to 
contain. Disciples were soon found who pushed it to extreme 
consequences with the effect of abolishing all certainty whatever. 
In Plato’s time it was impossible to argue with a Heracleitean ; 
he could never be tied down to a definite statement. Every 
proposition became false as soon as it was uttered, or rather before 
it was out of the speaker's mouth. At last a distinguished 
teacher of the school declined to commit himself by using words 
and disputed exclusively in dumb show. A dangerous specula- 
tive crisis had set in. At either extremity of the Hellenic 
world the path of scientific inquiry was barred ; on the one hand 
by a theory eliminating non-existence from thought, and on the 
other hand by a theory identifying it with existence. The lumi- 
nous beam of reflection had been polarised into two divergent 
rays, each light where the other was dark and dark where the 
other was light, each denying what the other asserted and assert- 
ing what the other denied. For a century physical speculation 
had taught that the universe was formed by the modification of 
a single eternal substance, whatever that substance might be. 
By the end of that period, all becoming was absorbed into being 
at Elea, and all being into becoming at Ephesus. Each view 
contained a portion of the truth, and one which perhaps would 
never have been clearly perceived if it had not been brought 
into exclusive prominence. But further progress was impossible 
until the two half-truths had been recombined. We may com- 
pare Parmenides and Heracleitus to two lofty and precipitous 
peaks on either side of an Alpine pass. The fertilising stream 
of European thought originated with neither of them singly, but 
had its source midway between. 

[Vol. CXIII. No. CCXXIII.]—New Senizs, Vol. LVII. No.1. C 
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We now enter on the last period of purely objective philo- 
sophy, an age of mediating and reconciling, but still profoundly 
original speculation. Its principal representatives, with whom 
alone we have to do, are Empedocles, the Atomists Leucippus 
and Democritus, and Anaxagoras. There is considerable doubt 
and difficulty respecting the order in which they should be 
placed. Anaxagoras was unquestionably the oldest and Demo- 
critus the youngest of the four, the difference between their ages 
being forty years. It is also nearly certain that the Atomists 
came after Empedocles. But if we take a celebrated expression 
of Aristotle’s literally (as there is no reason why it should not be 
taken), Anaxagoras, although born before Empedocles, published 
his views at a later period. Was he also anticipated by Leu- 
cippus? We cannot tell with certainty, but it seems likely from 
a comparison of their doctrines that he was; and in all cases the 
man who naturalised philosophy in Athens, and who by his 
theory of a creative reason furnishes a transition to the age of 
subjective speculation, will be most conveniently placed at the 
close of the pra-Socratic period. 

A splendid tribute has been paid to the fame of Empedocles 
by Lucretius, the greatest didatic poet of all time, and by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, the greatest of our own time. But the still 
more rapturous panegyric pronounced by the Roman enthusiast 
on Epicurus makes his testimony a little suspicious, and the 
lofty chant of our own contemporary must be taken rather as an 
expression of his own youthful opinions respecting man’s place 
in Nature than as a faithful exposition of the Sicilian thinker’s 
creed. Many another name from the history of philosophy 
might with better reason have been prefixed to that confession 
of resigned and scornful scepticism entitled “ Empedocles on 
Etna.” The real doctrines of an essentially religious teacher 
would hardly have been so cordially endorsed by Mr. Swinburne. 
But perhaps no other character could have excited the deep 
sympathy felt by one poetic genius for another, when with both 
of them thought is habitually steeped in emotion. Empedocles 
was the last Greek of any note who threw his philosophy into a 
metrical form. Neither Xenophanes nor Parmenides had done 
this with so much success, No less a critic than Aristotle extols 
the Homeric splendour of his verses, and Lucretius, in this 
respect an authority, speaks of them as almost divine. But, 
judging from the fragments still extant, their speculative con- 
teat exhibits a distinct decline from the height reached by his 
immediate predecessors. Empedocles betrays a distrust in man’s 
power of discovering truth, almost, although not quite, unknown 
to them. Too much certainty would be impious. He calls on 
the “much-wooed white-armed virgin muse” to— 
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“ Guide from the seat of Reverence thy bright car, 
And bring to us the creatures of a day, 
What without sin we may aspire to know.” 


We also miss in him their single-minded devotion to philo- 
sophy and their rigorous unity of doctrine. The Acragantine 
sage was a party-leader (in which capacity to his great credit he 
victoriously upheld the popular cause), a rhetorician, an engineer, 
a physician, and a thaumaturgist. The well-known legend 
relating to his death may be taken as a not undeserved satire on 
the colossal self-conceit of the man who claimed divine honours 
during his lifetime. Half-mystic and half-rationalist, he made 
no attempt to reconcile the two inconsistent sides of his intellec- 
tual character. [t may be compared to one of those grotesque 
combinations in which, according to his morphology, the heads 
and bodies of widely different animals were united during the 
beginnings of life before they had learned to fall into their 
proper places. He believed in metempsychosis, and professed 
to remember the somewhat miscellaneous series of forms through 
which his own personality had already run. He had been a 
boy, a girl, a bush, a bird, and a fish. Nevertheless, as we shall 
presently see, his theory of Nature altogether excluded such a 
notion as the soul’s separate existence. We have now to con- 
sider what that theory actually was. It will be remembered 
that Parmenides had affirmed the perpetuity and eternal self- 
identity of being, but that he had deprived this profound divi- 
nation of all practical value by interpreting it in a sense which 
excluded diversity and change. Empedocles also declares 
creation and destruction to be impossible, but explains that the 
appearances so denominated arise from the union and separation 
of four everlasting substances—earth, air, fire, and water. This is 
the famous doctrine of the four elements which, adopted by 
Plato and Aristotle, was long regarded as the last word of 
chemistry, and still survives in popular phraseology. Its anthor 
may have been guided by an unconscious reflection on the 
character of his own philosophical method, for was not he, too, 
constructing a new system out of the elements supplied by his 
predecessors? They had successively fixed on water, air, and 
fire as the primordial form of existence; he added a fourth, 
earth, and effected a sort of reconciliation by placing them all 
on an equal footing. Curiously enough the earlier monistic 
systems had a relative justification that his crude eclecticism 
lacked. All matter may exist either in a solid, a liquid, or a 
gaseous form, and all solid matter has reached its present condi- 
tion after passing through the two other degrees of consistency. 
That the three modifications should be found coexisting in our 
own experience is a mere accident of the present 7égime, and 
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to enumerate them is to substitute a description for an explana- 
tion, the usual fault of eclectic systems. Empedocles, however, 
besides his happy improvement on Parmenides, made a real 
contribution to thought when, as Aristotle puts it, he sought for 
a moving as well as for a material cause ; in other words, when 
he asked not only of what elements is the world composed, but 
also by what forces were they brought together. He tells us of 
two such causes, Love and Strife, the one a combining, the other 
a dissociating power. If for these half-mythological names we 
read attractive and repulsive forces, the result will not be very 
different from our own current cosmologies. Such terms when 
so used as to assume the existence of occult qualities in matter, 
driving its parts as under or drawing them close together, are 
in truth as completely mythological as any figments of Hellenic 
fancy. Unlike their modern antitypes the Empedoclean god- 
desses did not reign together, but succeeded one another in 
alternate dominion during protracted periods of time. The 
victory of Love was complete when all things had been drawn 
into a perfect sphere, evidently the absolute Eleatic Being 
subjected to a Heracleitean law of vicissitude and contradiction. 
For Strife lays hold on the consolidated orb, and by her disinte- 
grating action gradually reduces it toa formless chaos, till at the 
close of another world-period the work of creation begins again. 
Yet growth and decay are so inextricably intertwined that 
Empedocles failed to keep up this ideal separation, and was com- 
pelled to admit the simultaneous activity of both powers in our 
everyday experience, so that Nature turns out to be composed 
of six elements instead of four, the mind which perceives it 
being constituted in a precisely similar manner. But Love, 
although on the whole victorious, can only gradually get the 
better of her retreating enemy, and Nature as we know it is 
the result of their continued conflict. Empedocles described the 
process of evolution, as he conceived it, in somewhat minute 
detail. Two points only are of much interest to us, his alleged 
anticipation of the Darwinian theory and his psychology. The 
former, such as it was, has occasionally been attributed to Lucre- 
tius, but the Roman poet most probably copied Epicurus, although 
the very brief summary of that philosopher’s physical system pre- 
served by Diogenes Laertius contains no allusion to such a topic, 
We know, however, that in Aristotle’s time a theory identical 
with that of Lucretius was held by those who rejected teleological 
explanation of the world in general and of living organisms in 
particular. All sorts of animals were produced by spontaneous 


generation ; only those survived that were accidentally furnished 
with appliances for procuring nourishment and for propagating 
their kind, The notion itself originated with Empedocles, whose 
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fanciful suppositions have already been mentioned in a different 
connection. Most asssuredly he did not offer it as a solution of 

roblems which in his time had not yet been mooted, but as an 
illustration of the confusion that prevailed when Love had only 
advanced a little way in her ordering, harmonising, unifying task. 
Prantl writing a few years before the appearance of Mr. Darwin’s 
book, on the “ Origin of Species,” and therefore without any pre- 
judice on the subject, observes with truth that this theory of 
Empedocles was deeply rooted in the mythological conceptions 
of the time. Perhaps he was seeking for a rationalistic explana- 
tion of the centaurs, minotaurs, hundred-handed giants and so 
forth in whose existence he had not, like Lucretius, learned 
completely to disbelieve. His strange supposition was afterwards 
freed from its worst extravagancies; but even as stated in the 
“De Rerum Natura,” it has no claim whatever to rank as a serious 
hypothesis. Anything more unlike the Darwinian doctrine, ac- 
cording to which all existing species have been evolved from 
less;highly-organised ancestors by the gradual accumulation of 
minute differences, it would be difficult to conceive. Every 
thinker of antiquity with one exception believed in the immu- 
tability of natural species. They had existed unchanged from 
all eternity, or had sprung up by spontaneous generation from 
the earth’s bosom in their present form. The solitary dissentient 
was Anaximander, who conjectured that man was descended 
from an aquatic animal. Strange to say this lucky guess has 
not yet been quoted as an argument against the Ascidian 
pedigree. It is chiefly the enemies of Darwinism who are 
eager to find it anticipated in Empedocles or Lucretius. By a 
curious inversion of traditionalism it is fancied that a modern 
discovery can be upset by showing that somebody said something 
of the kind more than two thousand years ago. Unfortu- 
nately authority has not the negative value of disproving the 
principles that it supports) We must be content to accept the 
truths brought to light by observation and reasoning even at the 
risk of finding ourselves in humiliating agreement with a philo- 
sopher of antiquity. 

Passing from life to mind we find Empedocles teaching an 
even more pronounced materialism than Parmenides, inasmuch 
as it is stated in language of superior precision. Our souls are, 
according to him, made up of elements like those that constitute 
the external world, each of these being perceived by a correspond- 
ing portion of the same substances within ourselves—fire by fire, 
water by water, and so on with the rest. It is a mistake to 
suppose that speculation begins from a subjective stand-point, 
that men start with a clear consciousness of their own personality, 
and proceed to construct an objective universe after the same 
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pattern. Doubtless they are too prone to personify the blind 
forces of Nature, and Empedocles himself has just supplied us 
with an example of this tendency, but they err still more by 
reading outward experience into their own souls, by materialising 
the processes of consciousness, and resolving human personality 
into a loose confederacy of inorganic units. Even Plato, who 
did more than any one else towards distinguishing between mind 
and body, ended by laying down his psychology on the lines of 
an astronomical system. Meanwhile to have separated the per- 
ception of an object from the object itself, in ever so slight a 
degree, was an important gain to thought. We must not omit to 
notice a hypothesis by which Empedocles sought to elucidate the 
mechanism of sensation, and which was subsequently adopted by 
the whole atomic school ; indeed, as will presently be shown, we 
have reason to believe that the whole atomic theory was deve- 
loped out of it. He held that emanations were being continu- 
ally thrown off from the surfaces of bodies, and that they 
penetrated into the organs of sense through fine passages or 
pores. This may seem acrude guess, but it is at any rate much 
more scientific than Aristotle’s explanation. According to the 
latter, possibilities of feeling are converted into actualities by the 
presence of an object, in other words we feel when and because 
we do; a safe assertion, but hardly an addition to our positive 
knowledge of the subject. 

We have seen how Greek thought had arrived at a perfectly 
just conception of the process by which all physical transforma- 
tions are effected. The whole extended universe is an aggregate 
of bodies, while each single body is formed by a combination of 
everlasting elements, and is destroyed by their separation. But 
if Empedocles was right, if these primary substances were no 
other than the fire, air, water, and earth of everyday experience, 
what became of the Heracleitean law, confirmed by common 
observation, that so far from remaining unaltered they were con- 
tinually passing into one another? To this question the atomic 
theory gave an answer so conclusive, that, although ignored or 
contemned by later schools, it was revived with the great revival 
of science in the sixteenth century, was successfully employed in 
the explanation of every order of phenomena, and still remains 
the basis of all physical inquiry. The undulatory theory of light, 
the law of universal gravitation, and the laws of chemical com- 
bination can only be expressed in terms implying the existence 
of atoms ; the laws of gaseous diffiusion and of thermodynamics 
generally can only be understood with their help ; and the latest 
developments of chemistry have tended still further to establish 
their reality, as well as to elucidate their remarkable properties, 
In the absence of sufficient information it is difficult to deter- 
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mine by what steps this admirable hypothesis was evolved. Yet, 
even without external evidence, we may fairly conjecture that, 
sooner or later, some philosopher, possessed of a high generalising 
faculty, would infer that if bodies are continually throwing off a 
flux of infinitesimal particles irom their surfaces, they must be 
similarly subdivided all through ; and that if the organs of sense 
are honeycombed with imperceptible pores, such may also be the 
universal constitution of matter. Now, according to Aristotle, 
Leucippus, the founder of atomism, did actually use the second 
of these arguments, and employed it in particular to prove, 
against Empedocles, the existence of indivisible solids. Other 
considerations equally obvious suggested themselves from another 
quarter. If all change was expressible in terms of matter and 
motion, then gradual change implied interstitial motion, which 
again involved the necessity of tine pores to serve as channels for 
the incoming and outgoing molecular streams. Nor, as was 
supposed, could motion of any kind be conceived without a 
vacuum, the second great postulate of the atomic theory. Here 
its advocates directly joined issue with Parmenides. ‘The chief 
of the Eleatic school had, as we have seen, presented being under 
the form of a homogeneous sphere, absolutely continuous but 
limited in extent. Space dissociated from matter was to him, as 
afterwards to Aristotle, non-existent and impossible. It was, he 
exclaimed, inconceivable, nonsensical. Unhappily inconceiv- 
ability is about the worst negative criterion of truth ever yet 
invented. His challenge was now taken up by the Atomists, 
who boldly affirmed that if non-being meant empty space, it 
was just as conceivable and just as necessary as being. A further 
stimulus may have been received from the Pythagorean school, 
whose doctrines had just at this time been systematised and 
committed to writing by Philolaus, its most eminent disciple. 
The hard saying that all things were made out of number might 
be explained and confirmed if the integers were interpreted as 
material atoms. 

It will have been observed that so far the merit of originating 
atomism has been attributed to Leucippus instead of to the 
more celebrated Democritus, with whose name it is usually 
associated. The two were fast friends, and seem always to have 
worked together in perfect harmony. But Leucippus, although 
next to nothing is known of his life, was apparently the older man, 
and from him, su far as we can make out, emanated the great 
idea which his brilliant coadjutor carried into every department 
of inquiry, and set forth in works that are a loss to literature as 
well as to science, for the poetic splendour of their style was not 
less remarkable than the encyclopedic range of their contents. 
Democritus was born at Abdera, a Thracian city, 470 B.C., a 
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year before Socrates, and lived to a very advanced age—more 
than a hundred, according to some accounts. However this 
may be, he was probably like most of his great countrymen 
possessed of immense vitality. His early manhood was spent in 
Eastern travel, and he was not a little proud of the numerous 
countries that he had visited, and the learned men with whom he 
had conversed. His time was mostly occupied in observing 
Nature and in studying mathematics; the sages of Asia and 
Egypt may have acquainted him with many useful scientific facts, 
but we have seen that his philosophy was derived from purely 
Hellenic sources. A few fragments of his numerous writings 
still survive—the relics of an intellectual Ozymandias. In them 
are briefly shadowed forth the conceptions that Lucretius, or at 
least his modern English interpreters have made familiar to all 
educated men and women. Everything is the result of mechanical 
causation. Infinite worlds are formed by the collision of infinite 
atoms falling for ever downward through infinite space. No 
place is left for supernatural agency; nor are the unaided 
operations of Nature disguised under Olympian appellations. 
Democritus goes even further that Epicurus in his rejection of the 
popular mythology. His system provides no interstellar refuge 
for abdicated gods. He attributed a kind of objective existence 
to the apparitions seen in sleep and even a considerable influence 
for good or for evil, but denied that they were immortal. The 
old belief in a Divine Power had arisen from their activity and 
from meteorological phenomena of an alarming kind, but was 
destitute of any stronger foundation. For his own part he 
looked on the fiery spherical atoms as a universa] reason or soul 
of the world without, however, assigning to them the distinct and 
commanding position occupied by a somewhat analogous principle 
in the system which we now proceed to examine, and with which 
our survey of early Greek thought will most fitly terminate. 
Reasons have already been suggested for placing Anaxagoras 
last in order among the physical philosophers notwithstanding 
his priority in point of age to more than one of them. He was 
born, according to the most credible accounts, 510 B.c., at 
Clazomene, an Ionian city, and settled in Athens when twenty 
years of age. There he spent much the greater part of a long 
life, and there he would probably have remained until death but 
for a disgraceful outbreak of popular fanaticism. He was the 
intimate companion of Pericles, and Pericles had made many 
enemies by his domestic as well as by his foreign policy. A 
coalition of harassed interests and offended prejudices was formed 
against him. A cry arose that religion and the Constitution were 
in danger. The Athenians had too much good sense to dismiss 
their great Democratic Minister, but they permitted the illus- 
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trious statesman’s political opponents to strike at him through his 
friends. Aspasia was saved only by the tears of her lover. 
Pheidias, the grandest, most spiritual-minded artist of all time, 
was arrested on a charge of impiety, and died in a prison of the 
city whose temples were adorned with the imperishable monu- 
ments of his religious inspiration. A decreeagainst “astronomers 
and atheists” was so evidently aimed at Anaxagoras that the 
philosopher retired to Lampsacus, where he died at the 
age of seventy-two universally admired and revered. His 
whole existence had been devoted to science. When asked what 
made life worth living, he answered, “The contemplation 
of the heavens and of the universal cosmic order.” The reply 
was like a title-page to his works. We can see that specialisa- 
tion was beginning, that the positive sciences were separating 
themselves from general theories about Nature, and could be 
cultivated independently of them. A single individual might, 
indeed, combine philosophy of the most comprehensive kind 
with a detailed inquiry into some particular order of pheno- 
mena, but he could do this without bringing the two studies into 
any immediate connection with each other. Such seems to have 
been the case with Anaxagoras. He was a professional astro- 
nomer and also the author of a modified atomic hypothesis. 
This, from its greater complexity, seems more likely to have been 
suggested by the purely quantitative conception of Leucippus 
than to have preceded it in the order of evolution. Democritus, 
and probably his teacher also, drew a very sharp distinction 
between what were afterwards called the primary and secondary 
qualities of matter. Extension and resistance alone had a real 
existence in Nature, while the attributes corresponding to our 
special sensations, such as temperature, taste, and colour, were 
only subjectively, or, as he expressed it, conventionally true. 
Anaxagoras affirmed no less strongly than his younger contem- 
poraries that the sum of being can neither be increased nor 
diminished, that all things arise and perish by combination and 
division, and that bodies are formed out of indestructible elements ; 
like the Atomists, again, he regarded these elementary substances 
as infinite in number and inconceivably minute ; only he con- 
sidered them as qualitatively distinct, and as resembling on an 
infinitesimal scale the highest compounds that they build up. 
Not only were gold, iron, and the other metals formed of homo- 
geneous particles, but such substances as flesh, bone, and blood 
were according to him equally simple, equally decomposable into 
molecules of like nature with themselves. Thus, as Aristotle 
well observes, he reversed the method of Empedocles, and taught 
that earth, air, fire, and water were really the most complex of all 
bodies, since they supplied nourishment to the living tissues, and 
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therefore must contain within themselves the multitudinons variety 
of units by whose aggregation individualised organic substance is 
made up. Furthermore, our philosopher held that originally 
this intermixture had been still more thoroughgoing, all possible 
qualities being simultaneously present in the smallest particles 
of matter. The resulting state of chaotic confusion lasted until 
Nous, or Reason, came and segregated the heterogeneous elements 
by a process of continuous differentiation leading up to the pre- 
sent arrangement of things, Both Plato and Aristotle have 
commended Anaxagoras for introducing into speculation the 
couception of Reason as a cosmic world-ordering power; both 
have censured bim for making so little use of his own great 
thought, for attributing almost everything to secondary, mate- 
rial, mechanical causes ; for not everywhere applying the teleo- 
logical method ; in fact, for not anticipating the Bridgewater 
Treatises and proving that the world is constructed on a plan of 
perfect wisdom and goodness. Less fortunate than the Athenians, 
we cannot purchase Anaxagoras’s work on Nature at an orches- 
tral book-stall for the moderate price of a drachma; but we 
know enough about its contents to correct the somewhat petu- 
lant and superficial criticism of a school perhaps less in sympathy 
than we are with its author’s method of research. Evidently the 
Clazomenian philosopher did not mean by Reason an ethical 
force, a power that makes for human happiness or virtue, nor 
yet a reflecting intelligence, a designer adapting means to ends. 
To all appearances the Nous was not a spirit in the sense that 
we attach, or that Aristotle attached, to the term. It was, accord- 
ing to Anaxagoras, the subtlest and purest of all things, totally 
unmixed with other substances, and therefore able to control 
and bring them into order. This is not how men speak 
of an immaterial inextended consciousness. The truth is that 
no amount of physical science could create, although it might 
lead towards, a spiritualistic philosophy. Spiritualism first arose 
from the sophistic negation of an external world, from the exclu- 
sive study of man, from the Socratic search after general defini- 
tions. Yet if Nous originally meant intelligence, how could it 
lose this primary signification and become identified with a 
mere mode of matter? The answer is, that Anaxagoras, whose 
whole life was spent in tracing out the order of Nature, would 
instinctively think of his own intelligence as a discriminating, 
identifying faculty ; would, consequently, conceive its objective 
counterpart under the form of a differentiating and integrating 
power. All preceding thinkers had represented their supreme 
being under material conditions, either as one element singly or 
as a sum total where elemental differences were merged. Anax- 
agoras differed from them chiefly by the very sharp distinction 
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drawn between his informing principle and the rest of Nature. 
The absolute intermixture of qualities that he presupposes bears 
a very strong resemblance both to the Sphairos of Empedocles 
and to the fiery consummation of Heracleitus, may even have 
been suggested by them. Only, what with them was the 
highest form of existence becomes with him the lowest ; thought 
is asserting itself more and more, and interpreting the law of 
evolution in accordance with its own imperious demands. 

A world where ordering reason was not only raised to supreme 
power, but also jealously secluded from all communion with 
lower forms of existence, meant to popular imagination a world 
from which divinity had been withdrawn. The astronomical 
teaching of Anaxagoras was well calculated to increase a not un- 
founded alarm. Underlying the local tribal mythology of 
Athens and of Greece generally, was an older, deeper Nature- 
worship, chiefly directed towards those heavenly luminaries that 
shone so graciously on all men, and to which all men yielded, or 
were supposed to yield, grateful homage in return. Secwrus 
judicat orbis terrarum. Every Athenian citizen from Nicias to 
Strepsiades would feel his own belief strengthened by such a 
universal concurrence of authority. Two generations later Plato 
held fast to the same conviction, severely denouncing its 
impugners, whom he would, if possible, have silenced with the 
heaviest penalties. To Aristotle, also, the heavenly bodies were 
something far more precious and perfect than anything in our 
sublunary sphere, something to be spoken of only in language of 
enthusiastic and passionate love. At a far later period Marcus 
Aurelius could refer to them as visible gods ; and just before the 
final extinction of Paganism highly-educated men still offered up 
their orisons in silence and secresy to the moon. Judge, then, 
with what horror an orthodox public received Anaxagoras’s 
announcement that the moon shone only by reflected light, that 
she was an earthy body, and that her surface was intersected 
with mountains and ravines, besides being partially built over. 
The bright Seléné, the Queen of Heaven, the most interesting 
and sympathetic of goddesses, whose phases so vividly recalled 
the course of human life, who was firmly believed to bring fine 
weather at her return and to take it away at her departure, was 
degraded into a cold, dark, senseless clod. Democritus observed 
sneeringly that all this had been known a long time in the 
Eastern countries where he had travelled. Possibly ; but fathers 
of families could not have been more disturbed if it had been a 
brand new discovery. The sun, too, they were told, was a red- 
hot stone larger than Peloponnesus—a somewhat unwieldy size 
even for a Homeric god. Socrates, litile as he cared about 
physical investigations generally, took this theory very seriously 
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to heart, and attempted to show by a series of distinctions that 
sun-heat and fire-heat were essentially different from each other. 
A duller people than the Athenians would probably have shown 
far less suspicion of scientific innovations. Men who were accus- 
tomed to anticipate the arguments of an orator before they were 
half out of his mouth, with whom the extraction of reluctant 
admissions by cross-examination was habitually used as a weapon 
of attack and defence in the public law courts and practised as a 
game in private circles, who were perpetually on their guard 
against insidious attacks from foreign and domestic foes, had 
minds ready trained to the work of an inquisitorial priesthood. 
An Athenian, moreover, had mythology at his fingers’ ends; he 
was accustomed to see its leading incidents placed before him on 
the stage not only with intense realism, but with a systematic 
adaptation to the demands of common experience, and a careful 
concatenation of cause and effect that gave his belief in them all 
the force of a rational conviction while retaining all the charm of 
a supernatural creed. Then, again, the constitution of Athens 
less than that of any other Greek State could be worked without 
the devoted, self-denying co-operation of her citizens, and in 
their minds sense of duty was inseparably associated with 
religious belief based in its turn on mythological traditions. A 
great poet has said, and said truly, that Athens was “on the will 
of man as on a mount of diamond set,” but the crystallising force 
which gave that collective human wili such clearness, and keen- 
ness, and tenacity was faith in the protecting presence of a 
diviner Will at whose withdrawal it would have crumbled into 
dust. Lastly, the Athenians had no genius for natural science ; 
none of them were ever distinguished as savans. They looked on 
the new knowledge much as Swift looked on it two thousand years 
afterwards. It was, they thought, a miserable trifling waste of 
time, not productive of any practical good, breeding conceit in 
young men, and quite unworthy of receiving any attention from 
orators, soldiers, and statesmen. Pericles, indeed, thought dif- 
ferently, but Pericles was as much beyond his age when he 
talked about Nature with Anaxagoras as when he charged 
Aspasia with the government of his household and the entertain- 
ment of his guests. 

These reflections are offered, not as an excuse for, but as an 
explanation of Athenian intolerance, a phenomenon for the rest 
unparalleled in ancient Greece. We cannot say that men were 
then or ever have been logically obliged to choose between 
atheism and superstition. If instead of using Nous as a half- 
contemptuous nickname for the Clazomenian stranger, his con- 
temporaries had taken the trouble to understand what Nous 
really meant, they might have found in it the possibility of a 
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deep religious significance ; they might have identified it with 
all that was best and purest in their own guardian goddess 
Athéné ; have recognised it as the very foundation of their own 
most characteristic excellencies. But vast spiritual revolutions 
are not so easily accomplished; and when before the lapse of 
many years Nous was again presented to the Athenian people, 
this time actually personified as an Athenian citizen, it was 
again misunderstood, again rejected, and became the occasion for 
a display of the same persecuting spirit, unhappily pushed to a 
more fatal extreme. 

Under such unfavourable auspices did philosophy find a home 
in Athens. The great maritime capital had drawn to itself every 
other species of intellectual eminence, and this could not fail to 
follow with the rest. But philosophy, although hitherto identi- 
fied with mathematical and physical science, held unexhausted 
possibilities of development in reserve. According to a well- 
known legend, Thales once fell into a tank while absorbed in 
gazing at the stars. An old woman advised him to look at the 
tank in future, for there he would see the water and the stars 
as well. Others after him had got into similar difficulties, and 
might seek to evade them by a similar artifice. While busied 
with the study of cosmic evolution, they had stumbled unawares 
on some perplexing mental problems, Why do the senses sug- 
gest beliefs so much at variance with those arrived at by abstract 
reasoning ? Why should reason be more trustworthy than sense? 
Why are the foremost Hellenic thinkers so hopelessly disagreed ? 
What is the criterion of truth? Of what use are conclusions 
that cannot command universal assent? Or, granting that truth 
is discoverable, how can it be communicated to others? Such 
were some of the questions now beginning urgently to press for 
a solution. “I sought for myself,” said Heracleitus in his oracular 
style. His successors had to do even more—to seek not ouly for 
themselves but for others ; to study the beliefs, habits, and apti- 
tudes of their hearers with profound sagacity in order to win 
admission for the lessons they were striving to impart. And 
when a systematic investigation of human nature had once 
begun it could not stop short with a mere analysis of the intel- 
lectual faculties; what a man did was after all so very much 
more important than what he knew, was in truth that which alone 
gave his knowledge any practical value whatever. Moral dis- 
tinctions, too, were beginning to grow uncertain. When every 
other traditional belief had been shaken to its foundations, when 
men were taught to doubt the evidence of their own senses, it 
was not to be expected that the conventional laws of conduct, at 
no time very exact or consistent, would continue to be accepted 
on the authority of ancient usage. Thus, every kind of deter- 
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mining influences, internal and external, conspired to divert 
philosophy from the path that it had hitherto pursued, and to 
change it from an objective theoretical study into an introspec- 
tive, dialectic, practical discipline. 

And now looking back at the whole course of early Greek 
thought, presenting as it does a gradual development and an 
organic unity that prove it to be truly a native growth, a spon- 
taneous product of the Greek mind, let us take one step further 
and inquire whether before the birth of pure speculation, or 
parallel with but apart from its rudimentary efforts, there were 
not certain tendencies displayed in the other great departments 
of intellectual activity, fixed forms as it were in which the Hel- 
lenic genius was compelled to work, that reproduce themselves 
in philosophy and determine its distinguishing characteristics, 
Although the materials for a complete Greek ethology are no 
longer extant, it can be shown that such tendencies did actually 
exist. 

It is a familiar fact, first brought to light by Lessing, and 
generalised by him into a law of all good literary composition, 
that Homer always throws his descriptions into a narrative form. 
We are not told what a hero wore, but how he put on his 
armour ; when attention is drawn to a particular object we are 
made acquainted with its origin and past history; even the 
reliefs on a shield are invested with life and movement. Homer 
was not impelled to adopt this method either by conscious 
reflection or by a profound poetic instinct. At a certain stage of 
intellectual development every Greek would find it far easier to 
arrange the data of experience in successive than in contempo- 
raneous order ; the one is fixed, the other admits of indefinite 
variation. Pictorial and plastic art also begin with serial pre- 
sentations and only arrive at the construction of large centralised 
groups much later on. We have next to observe that while 
Greek reflection at first followed the order of time, it turned by 
preference not to present or future, but to past time. Nothing 
in Hellenic literature reminds us of Hebrew prophecy. Toa 
Greek all distinct prevision was merged in the gloom of coming 
death or the glory of anticipated fame. Ofcourse, at every great 
crisis of the national fortunes much curiosity prevailed among 
the vulgar as to what course events would take; but it was 
sedulously discouraged by the noblest minds. Herodotus and 

phocles look on even divine predictions as purposely ambiguous 
and misleading. Pindar often dwells on the hopeless uncertainty 
of life. Thucydides treats all vaticination as utterly delusive. 
So when a belief in the soul’s separate existence first obtained 
acceptance among the Greeks it interested them far less as a 
pledge of never-ending life and progress hereafter, than as 
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involving a possible revelation of past history, of the wondrous 
adventures that each individual had passed through before 
assuming his present form. Hence the peculiar force of Pindar’s 
congratulation to the partaker in the Eleusinian mysteries ; 
after death he knows not only “the end of life,” but also “its 
god-given beginning.” Even the present was not intelligible 
until it had been projected back into the past or interpreted by 
the light of some ancient tale. Sappho in her famous ode to 
Aphrodité recalls the incidents of a former passion precisely 
similar to the unrequited love that now agitates her heart, and 
describes at length how the goddess then came to her relief as she 
is now implored to come again. Modern critics have spoken of 
this curious literary artifice as a sign of delicacy and reserve. 
We may be sure that Sappho was an utter stranger to such 
feelings ; she ran her thoughts into a predetermined mould just 
as a bee builds its wax into hexagonal cells. Curtius, the German 
historian, has surmised with much plausibility that the entire 
legend of Troy owes its origin to this habit of throwing hack 
contemporary events into a distant past. According to his view 
the characters and scenes recorded by Homer, although unhis- 
torical as they now stand, had really a place in the Achwan colo- 
nisation of Asia Minor. But, apart from any disguised allusions, 
old stories had an inexhaustible charm for the Greek imagination. 
Even during the stirring events of the Peloponnesian war 
elderly Athenian citizens in their hours of relaxation talked of 
nothing but mythology. When a knowledge of reading became 
universally diffused, and bouks could be had at a moderate price, 
ancient legends seem to have been the favourite literature of 
the lower classes, just as among ourselves in Caxton’s time. 
Still more must the same taste have prevailed a century earlier. 
A student who opens Pindar’s epinician odes for the first time is 
surprised to find so little about the victorious combatants and the 
struggles in which they took part, so much about mythical 
adventures seemingly unconnected with the ostensible subject of 
the poem. Furthermore we find that genealogies were the 
framework by which these distant recollections were held 
together. Most noble families traced their descent back toa 
god or to a god-like hero. The entire interval separating the 
historical period from the heroic age was filled up with more or 
less fictitious pedigrees. A man’s ancestry was much the most 
important part of his biography. It is likely that Herodotus 
bad just as enthusiastic an admiration as we can have for Leo- 
nidas. Yet one fancies that a historian of later date would have 
shown his appreciation of the Spartan king in a rather different 
fashion. We should have been told something about the hero’s . 
personal appearance, and perhaps some characteristic inci- 
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dents from his earlier career would have been related. Not 
so with Herodotus. He pauses in the story of Thermopyle to 
give us the genealogy of Leonidas up to Hercules; no 
more and no less. That was the highest compliment he could 
pay, and it is repeated for Pausanias, the victor of Platea. The 
genealogical method was capable of wide extension, and could be 
applied to other than human or animal relationships. Hesiod’s 
Theogony is a genealogy of heaven and earth, and all that in 
them is. According to Aischylus gain is bred from gain, 
slaughter from slaughter, woe from woe. Insolence bears a child 
like unto herself, and this in turn gives birth to a still more fatal 
progeny. The same poet terminates his enumeration of the 
flaming signals that sped the message of victory from Troy to 
Argos, by describing the last beacon as “ not ungrandsired by the 
Idan fire.” Now, when the Greek genius had begun to move 
in any direction, it gished forward without pausing until arrested 
by an impassable limit, and then turned back to retraverse at 
leisure the whole interval separating that limit from its point of 
departure. Thus, the ascending lines of ancestry were foliowed 
up until they led to a common father of all; every series of 
outrages was traced through successive reprisals back to an 
initial crime ; and more generally every event was affiliated on a 
preceding event, until the whole chain had been attached to an 
ultimate self-existing cause. Hence the records of origination, 
invention, spontaneity were long sought after with an eagerness 
that threw almost every other interest into the shade. “Glory be to 
the inventor,” sings Pindar, in his address to victorious Corinth ; 
“whence came the graces of the dithyrambic hymn, who first set 
the double eagle on the temples of the gods?” The Prometheus 
of Aschylus tells how civilisation began, and the trilogy to which 
it belongs was probably intended to show how the supremacy of 
Zeus was first established and secured. A great part of the 
Agamemnon deals with events long anterior to the opening of the 
drama, but connected as ultimate causes with the terrible 
catastrophe which it represents. In the Eumenides we see how 
the family, as it now exists, was first constituted by the substitu- 
tion of paternal for maternal headship, and also how the worship 
of the Avenging Goddesses was first introduced into Athens, as 
well as how the Areopagite tribunal was founded. It is very 
probable that Sophocles’s earliest work, the Triptolemus, re- 
presented the origin of agriculture, under a dramatic form ; 
and if the same poet’s later pieces, as well as all those of Euripides, 
stand on quite different ground, occupied as they are with 
subjects of contemporaneous, or rather of eternal interest, 
we must regard this as a proof that the whole current of 
Greek thought had taken a new direction, corresponding to that 
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simultaneously impressed on philosophy by Socrates and the 
Sophists. : 

Returning to our previous line of inquiry, we may note 
further that the Aiginetan sculptures, executed soon after Salamis, 
though evidently intended to commemorate that victory, represent 
a conflict waged long before by the tutelary heroes of gina 
against an Asiatic foe. We may also see in our own British 
Museum how the birth of Athéné was recorded in a marble 
group on one pediment of the Parthenon, and the foundation of 
her chosen city on the other. The very temple which these 
majestic sculptures once adorned was a petrified memorial of 
antiquity, and, by the mere form of its architecture, must have 
carried back men’s thoughts to the earliest Hellenic habitation, 
the simple structure in which a gabled roof was supported by 
cross-beams on a row of upright wooden posts. Turning back 
once more from art and literature to philosophy, is it not abun- 
dantly clear that if the Greeks speculated at all they must at first 
have speculated according to some such method as that which 
history proves them to have actually followed? They must 
have begun by fixing their thoughts as Thales and his suc- 
cessors did on the world’s remotest past; they must have 
sought for a first cause of things and conceived it not as any 
spiritual power but as a kind of natural ancestor homogeneous 
with the forms that issued from it, although greater and more 
comprehensive than they were ; in short, as an elemental body, 
water, air, fire, or more vaguely as an infinite substance. Did 
not the steady concatenation of cause and effect resemble the un- 
rolling of a heroic genealogy? And did not the reabsorption of 
every individual existence in a larger whole translate into more 
general terms that subordination of personal to family and civic 
glory which is the diapason of Pindar’s music? Yet, however, 
much may be accounted for by these considerations, they still 
leave something unexplained. Why should one thinker after 
another so unhesitatingly assume that the order of Nature as we 
know it has issued not merely from a different but from an 
exactly opposite condition, from universal confusion and chaos ? 
Their experience was far too limited to tell them anything about 
those vast cosmic changes which we know by incontrovertible 
evidence to have already occurred, and to be again in course of 
preparation. We can only answer this question by bringing into 
view what may be called the negative moment of Greek thought. 
The science of contraries is one, says Aristotle, and it certainly 
was so to his countrymen. Not only did they delight to bring 
together the extremes of weal and woe, of pride and abasement, 
of security and disaster, but whatever they most loved and clung 
toin reality seemed to interest their imagination most powerfully 
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by its removal, its reversal, or its overthrow. The Athenians 
were peculiarly intolerant of regal government and of feminine 
interference in politics. In Athenian tragedy the principal 
actors are kings and royal ladies. The Athenian matrons 
occupied a position of exceptional dignity and seclusion. They 
are brought upon the comic stage to be covered with the coarsest 
ridicule and also to interfere decisively in the conduct of public 
affairs. Aristophanes was profoundly religious himself, and 
wrote for a people whose religion, as we have seen, was pushed to 
the extreme of bigotry. Yet he shows as little respect for the 
gods as for the wives and sisters of his audience. To take 
a more general example still, the whole Greek tragic drama is 
based on the idea of family kinship, and that institution was 
made most interesting to Greek spectators by the violation of its 
eternal sanctities, by unnatural hatred, and still more unnatural 
love; or by a fatal misconception that causes the hands of 
innocent persons, more especially of tender women, to be 
armed against their nearest and dearest relatives in utter 
unconsciousness of the awful guilt about to be incurred. By an 
extension of the same psychological law to abstract speculation 
we are enabled to understand how an early Greek philosopher 
who had come to look on Nature as a cosmos, an orderly whole, 
consisting of diverse but connected and interdependent parts, 
could not properly grasp such a conception until he had substi- 
tuted for it one of a precisely opposite character out of which he 
reconstructed it by a process of gradual evolution. And if it is 
asked how in the first place did he come by the idea of a cosmos, 
our answer must be that he found it in Greek life, in societies 
distinguished by a many-sided but harmonious development of 
concurrent functions, and by voluntary obedience to an imper- 
sonal law. ‘Thus, then, the circle is complete ; we have returned 
ta our point of departure and again recognise in Greek philo- 
sophy a systematised expression of the Greek national genius. 
We must now bring this long and complicated, but it is hoped 
not uninteresting, study to a close. We have accompanied 
philosophy to a point where it enters on a new field, and 
embraces themes sufficiently important to form the subject of a 
separate review. The contributions made by its first cultivators 
to our positive knowledge have already been summarised. It 
remains to mention that there was nothing of a truly transcen- 
dental character about their speculations. Whatever extension 
we may give to that terrible bugbear, the Unknowable, they did 
not trespass on its domain. Heracleitus and his compeers, while 
penetrating far beyond the horizon of their age and country, 
kept very nearly within the limits of a possible experience. 
Thev confused some conceptious that we have learned to 
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distinguish, and separated others that we have learned to com- 
bine ; but they were the lineal progenitors of our highest 
scientific thought ; and they first broke ground on a path where 
we must continue to advance under pain of seeing our intellectual 
activity degenerate into a plaything of senseless terrors or an 
instrument for the satisfaction of ignoble greed. 
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iw great drama of Florentine history closes appropriately 
with a great catastrophe. The curtain falls on the last 
struggles of the Republic, and so completely has it absorbed the 
interest of the spectators that they no longer care to follow the 
fortunes of the city which survived her liberties. From the 
poetical point of view her life is ended, and her story completed 
with her surrender of independence, and we scarcely wish to 
know how she bore her bereavement and reconciled herself to 
the yoke of a new lord. The old tragedians understood their 
art when they swept away all their leading characters at the 
close of the piece, leaving no possibilities of after-life to mar the 
completeness of the crowning triumph of despair. Sympathy 
flags after having reached the utmost point of tension, and a 
great crisis makes subsequent events seem tame and uninterest- 
ing. Nor are historians, perhaps, to be severely blamed if their 
view of facts is unconsciously modified by a sense of sentimental 
fitness, and if they occasionally narrate rather in the spirit of 
dramatists than of chroniclers. Florence is so fair a heroine, and 
bas so much of romance in her story, that there is a certain 
temptation to treat it from an imaginative point of view, and to 
heighten its effect by blackening the memory of her oppressors 
while idealising that of her champions. We may almost be 
excused if we sometimes forget that her real prosperity dates 
from her imaginary ruin, and that the yoke of her so-called 
tyrants was light in comparison with that of her would-be 
deliverers. 

Baron von Reumont has then rendered a double service to 
the cause of historical truth in treating of an epoch hitherto ‘ 
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neglected for the more dramatic events which preceded it, while, at 
the same time, clearing away some of the prepossessions those 
stirring times had left behind. The martyred Republic, like all 
political martyrs, shed a halo of fictitious glory on the cause for 
which she suffered ; and a heroic end in the case of the munici- 
pality as of an individual has blinded history to the true merits 
of the antecedent career. On a closer examination lovers of 
liberty will find little to regret in a system which made demo- 
cratic forms the servile instrument of the tyranny of faction, and 
enabled each little clique in turn to triumph over its adversaries 
in the sternest excesses of political persecution. The bare idea 
of genuine liberty had never entered into a society where power 
was only desired as an instrument of oppression, and where 
commonwealths and individuals alike regarded licence to slay or 
proscribe as the highest prerogative of authority. 

The early annals of Florence, like those of all her sister muni- 
cipalities, are written in blood; for the first vivifying spirit 
that animated these little political units was an instinct of mutual 
destruction. The internecine war, revealed by the microscope 
among the denizens of a drop of water, is not more unreasoning. 
or ferocious than the series of reciprocal aggressions with which 
the Italian Republics made their début in history. Florence, 
while yet under the nominal suzerainty of the great Countess 
Matilda, asserted her independence by making war on her neigh- 
bours, and was thenceforward engaged in almost perpetual hos- 
tilities against Lucca, Pisa, or Siena. The cities, in that early 
phase of their existence, exercised no jurisdiction beyond the 
circuit of their walls; and the intervening country was ruled by 
territorial magnates holding their fiefs immediately of the Em- 
pire. These chieftains, descended from the Lombard invaders 
of the sixth century, had kept their fierce Teutonic race uncon- 
taminated by any admixture with the conquered people ; and 
living in their rural strongholds, under their own law, and sur- 
rounded by their hereditary retainers, had remained a nation of 
aliens encamped upon the soil. The great social revolution, by 
which their territory was gradually absorbed and their privileges 
curtailed through the growth of the adjacent commonwealths, 
was accomplished gradually and silently; until, about the middle 
of the twelfth century, the despised burghers were strong enough 
to compel the proud feudal nobles to reside within their muni- 
cipal boundaries. 

They brought with them to their new abode their turbulent 
and domineering spirit, and grouping themselves together by 
tribes and clans, according to hereditary classification, reared 
great piles of rock-faced masonry in the heart of the cities, and 
made their towers high, and their battlements strong. Shorn of 
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the substantial jurisdiction, in those days implied by tities of 
nobility, they claimed no nominal rank, but transmitted the 
tradition of their superiority of race, and exalted caste privileges, 
as the proudest inheritance of their posterity. 

The seeds of dissension were sown in their ranks by the 
infusion into them of a new element. The successive Frankish 
and German emperors from Charlemagne down, had lavished on 
their followers, fiefs and investitures in Italy, thus creating a 
nobility of more recent Teutonic origin, beside that descended 
from the older Lombard stock. This diversity of extraction 
divided the upper classes into two sections, of which the one 
would naturally maintain the ascendency of the Imperial power 
which had ennobled their ancestors, while the other would 
entertain a hereditary grudge against it, as the supplanter of 
their national dynasty. And thus when the cry of Guelph and 
Ghibelline was suddenly raised throughout Italy, it was but the 
spark that exploded a mine of smouldering hates and jealousies, 
kindling among the rival aristocracies that fury of inveterate 
animosity which convulsed the cities of the Peninsula for so many 
generations. 

During that time every square and market-place was a battle- 
ground, whose pavement was slippery with blood whenever the 
opposing parties chanced to meet there; street armed itself 
against street, and housetop against housetop; the inhabitants 
of one quarter of the city carried on hostilities against the other, 
beleagured and beleaguerers in turn ; and deadly missiles were 
launched from roof to roof of adjoining dwellings, by the engines 
of destruction arming the palace towers. Each party, as it 
temporarily gained the ascendant, enforced a ruthless decree of 
proscription and confiscation against its defeated adversaries, so 
that half the influential citizens of every town, on the one side 
or the other, as the chances of war decreed, were outlawed and 
banished from their homes. These exiles hovered on the 
frontiers of their native State, seeking for opportunities to devas- 
tate its territories, and stirring up enemies against it, in any 
neighbouring community, where their party chanced to be in 
power. Then, when Italy became the battle-ground of rival 
potentates, their aid was eagerly sought by the contending 
factions, who were thus alternately triumphant and proscribed, 
as the balance of power shifted between France and Germany. 

Such were some of the results produced by the rule of the 
alien aristocracy in the Italian cities ; but in Florence a counter- 
balancing element gradually rose to dispute its supremacy, in the 
growing wealth and importance of the upper bowrgeoisie. In 
1292, the first attempt to check the overweening insolence of the 
nobles was made by Giano della Bella, himself a man of good 
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birth. Under him was instituted the office of gonfuloniere di 
giustizia, with a guard of a thousand armed men attached to it ; 
while two other laws were passed, both directed against the 
influence of the upper classes, and conceived in a spirit of severe 
exclusiveness. By the one the whole clan or consorteria was ren- 
dered responsible for the outrages committed by its members ; 
while the other declared the whole body of the aristocracy or 
grand ineligible for offices of State. The families thus excluded 
were defined as those which had ever had knights or cavalieri 
among their members, and were thirty-three in number. Although 
these enactments produced no immediate effect in checking the 
turbulence of the great nobles, and were followed by the scenes 
of violence and anarchy that signalised the feuds of the Cerchi 
and Donati, yet thenceforward the wealthy burghers began to 
take a more and more prominent part in public matters, as well 
as in the lawless excesses of their patrician rivals. 

Among these popolani grassi, or “fat citizens,” one family 
soon -began to make themselves conspicuous by their stirring 
spirit, and the pages of the early chroniclers make frequent 
mention of a name destined to be still more familiar to later 
history. The Medici came originally from the Mugello, a 
mountainous district in the Apennines, to the north of Florence, 
where they had held land for generations. Obsequious genea- 
logists have sought to illustrate their pedigree by various mythi- 
cal additions, one of which gives them Perseus as an ancestor, 
and identifies the palle of their coat-of-arms with the golden 
apples of the Hesperides; while another traces their origin to a 
warrior of the Mugello, who defeated a famous giant in single 
combat, and obtained from Charlemagne the privilege of com 
memorating in the bosses of his shield the dints it had received 
from the monster’s blows. They were probably descended, in 
reality, from some stout Lombard arimann, or man-at-arms, as 
their race bore, for generations, the impress of Teutonic vigour 
in its hereditary stamp. Their name was doubtless adopted 
when they migrated to Florence ; and, in conformity with the 
law which required association in a trade guild as a preliminary 
to exercising the rights of citizenship, inscribed themselves 
among the physicians, with Sts. Cosmas and Damian as their 

atrons. Their dwellings formed a compact knot in the Mereato 

‘ecchio, the stirring heart of Florence. 

While history records many names greater than that of any 
individual Medici, it is not too much to say that no one race 
has ever, through so many generations, given leaders to the 
march of thought, and influenced the destinies of humanity. 
Combining administrative and artistic instinct in a measure never 
attained before or since, it was their mission at once to close the 
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era of anarchy in Florence, thereby giving her leisure and tran- 
quillity to play her great part in the history of culture, and at 
the same time to foster all forms of genius by their personal 
encouragement and appreciation, making Italy the centre and 
rallying-point of the dawning civilisation of Europe. Cosmo 
was the pillar of the earlier Renaissance, as Lorenzo and Leo X. 
were of the later, and these three men moulded the art and 
literature of their time, and stamped their impress on the cur- 
rency of human thought for ever. 

Before the close of the thirteenth century, the Medici had 
already, in 1296 and 1299, given two gonjulonieri to Florence ; 
and in 1314, Averardo, another of the family, filled the same 
office. It was, however, in that rising of the classes deprived of 
the political franchise, known as the riots of the Ciompi, or 
wool-carders, that the great citizen-house was first recognised as 
the bulwark of the Florentine democracy, and their policy thence- 
forward was to rely on the lower classes for support, against the 
usurpation of the rival oligarchy, of which the Albizi, a family 
originally transplanted from Arezzo, were the hereditary chiefs. 
They were absolute in Florence for half a century ; but the Medici 
for several generations continued to consolidate their power 
and influence in the State. Giovanni, distinguished as the son of 
Averardo, or Bicci, laid the foundation of their colossal fortune 
by his successful banking enterprises; while his prudence and 
discretion avoided a collision with the power his son was destined 
to overthrow. 

In Cosmo’s character, caution and daring, patience in waiting 
for the maturity of events, and rapidity in seizing the moment of 
action when it came, intuitive perception in gauging the complex 
force acting on society, and skill in turning them to his own 
account, insight into other men’s motives, and subtle craft in con- 
cealing his own, formed that extraordinary combination of quali- 
ties which make up the sum of what we call genius. A con- 
summate tactician, he broadened the basis of his powey 
ingratiating himself with the lower classes, while he formed lis 
party of men too insignificant to stand alone, and deriving their 
sole importance trom his reflected greatness. His adversaries 
did not, however, give way without a struggle, in which he was 
nearly crushed. He was arrested and imprisoned, but they 
committed the fatal error of sparing his life, and condemning him 
to exile from the city. 

His absence only proved how indispensable he was to its welfare. 
The unskilled hands of his enemies were utterly unequal to the 
direction of the State machine they had wrested from him; public 
affairs fell into the utmost disorder ; chaos reigned in every brauch 
of the adininistration, and his native city, conscious of her loss, 
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at the end of a year, recalled Cosmo by acclamation. His 
departure had been the exile of a disgraced citizen ; his return 
resemb/cd a royal progress, The joy of the people showed itself 
in the triumphal honours of his reception ; and Florence, having 
learned his worth in absence, threw herself at his feet in repentant 
submission. His enemies were slain or banished ; his power was 
established beyond the possibility of its overthrow ; and the date 
of his return, 1434, marks the establishment of the Medicean 
dynasty. 

Cosmo died full of years and honours, after thirty years of 

prosperous administration, and the slab, covering his tomb in 
front of the high altar of San Lorenzo, records, in its simple 
inscription, Pater Patriae, the gratitude of his fellow citizens 
who decreed him the title. Of his two sons, one preceded him 
to the grave ; and the other, all his life a martyr to gout, the 
hereditary disease of his family, followed him thither in five 
years, 
Lorenzo, at the age of twenty-one, succeeded to the position of 
chief of the State, now became an inheritance in his house, and 
doubled its popularity by his geniality and exquisite tact. His 
character, though gentler and more engaging than that of his 
grandfather, was wanting in some of the qualities which enabled 
the sagacious old merchant-prince to found a dynasty. The 
financial ability, which was the basis of the fortunes of his 
house, was entirely absent in Lorenzo ; and his encroachments on 
the public funds to supply the expenditure his own income could 
no longer meet, is the chief stain on his administration. 

The principal source of Lorenzo’s power was the personal 
fascination he exercised over others; no small element of autho- 
rity in a little community like Florence, where the aspect of the 
ruler must have been familiarly known to every citizen. This 
charm was owing to no external gifts, for his features were 
irregular and his voice defective and broken, but must have 
emanated from a mind and disposition whose faint reflection on 
the page of history still has power to win our hearts after the 
lapse of four centuries. An intense yearning for the sympathy 
of others is expressed in his face, and the haggard eyes that 
haunt us from Vasari’s canvas seem still animated by this pas- 
siouate longing. The desire for popularity was thus probably, 
in him, an instinct of his nature, irrespective of the desire for 
power, which coexisted with it. Of Lorenzo’s mental gifts, his 
artistic appreciation was the one in which he far outstripped all 
his contemporaries; and it may be said that his mind, antici- 
pating the results of all subsequent culture, had reached the 
same level of ssthetic perception attained by modern taste. 
Florentine society, under his influence, touched its meridian of 
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intellectual cultivation; but the moral tone of the population 
was lowered, by the licence given to public amusements and 
spectacles, a decline against which Savonarola’s preaching was 
one indignant protest. 

The tyranny of Cosmo and Lorenzo, who had ‘not a single 
man-at-arms in their pay, was the tyranny of intellectual supre- 
macy alone, representing the power exerted by the greatest 
mind in a small community. The personal character of their 
sway was shown in the utter failure of Piero, the weak and 
frivolous son of the Magnifico, to maintain the family ascendancy. 
By that curious freak of race, which resembles a fault in strati- 
fication, he, however, transmitted the qualities he did not himself 
possess, and the hereditary type of his house, after missing two 
generations, reappeared in the third, in his granddaughter 
Catherine, Queen of France. 

His brief reign of two years ended in ignominious expulsion, 
and he died in exile, fighting in the service of France. But the 
accession to the Pontiticate of his brother Giovanni (Leo X.) 
temporarily restored the fortunes of his family, and Piero’s son, 
Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, was installed in the palace in Via 
Larga as ruler of Florence. ‘The early deaths of this prince and 
of his uncle Giuliano, Duke of Nemours, second son of the Mag- 
nifico, without lawful heirs, were a fresh blow to the hopes of 
the dynasty, as in them was extinguished the line of Cosmo 
Pater Patriae, the reigning branch of the house. There remained, 
indeed, three descendants whose birth did not entitle them to be 
ranked as representatives of the family rights; but this blot on 
the scutcheon was overlooked in the desire to keep the line un- 
broken, and Alexander, son of the Duke of Urbino, Ippolito, of 
the Duke of Nemours, and Giulio, sole offspring of the Magnifico’s 
younger brother Giuliano, were adopted as the heirs of the house, 
to the exclusion of the legitimate collateral branch. 

Giulio, created Cardinal by Leo X., ruled Florence for some 
years as regent for his young cousins, and when he went to 
Rome to fill the Papal Chair as Clement VIL, left Cardinal 
Passerini as his legate. But the sack of Rome by Bourbon’s 
troops in 1527 was followed instantly by a rising of the Floren- 
tine populace, and the flight of the young Medici and all their 
adherents. The austere rule of the “ Piagnoni,” as the disciples 
of Savonarola were called, followed, and the sway of these 
Florentine Puritans was, under popular forms, a far more real 
tyranny than that which had preceded it. It was the triumph 
of a sect, of all forms of despotism the most odious, and its 
supporters carried out their tenets to the logical extreme of stern 
repression of all hostile opinion. 

Clement’s restoration was quickly followed by his compact 
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with Charles V., who undertook to reinstate the family in Flo- 
rence by force of arms. The famous siege by the Imperial troops 
was the result,and the city, after a heroic defence of eleven months, 
was only driven to capitulate by the stress of famine, combived 
with the treachery of her commander-in-chief and the hostile 
intrigues within her walls. The external unanimity of the citi- 
zens was, in fact, the result of a true reign of terror. The 
merest suspicion of disaffection was punished with death, and an 
unfortunate priest (to take one instance out of many) was executed 
for an incautious remark on the personal beauty of the boy Cosmo, 
the future Grand Duke, then eleven years old. 

It will thus be seen that the theocracy superseded by the later 
Medici was no idea] free government, any more than the oligar- 
chical clique undermined and overthrown by their ancestors. 
The real reproach to which the dynasty is open is that its foun- 
dation was due to the triumph of foreign arms; as it is the true 
glory of the besieged Republicans to have struggled, not merely 
for popular government, but for national independence. The 
crime of Giulio and Alessandro in allying themselves with Spain 
against their native city not only affects the verdict of history on 
all the later scions of their house, but casts a retrospective shadow 
on the memory of their ancestors ; and from Cosmo Pater Patriae, 
the great founder of a great race, to Gian Gastone, its last and 
most degenerate descendant, the Medici, for ten generations, 
have suffered more or less in repute to the deed of their cousins 
under the bar sinister. 

But those of the elder branch, though reviled by Republican 
historians, have left behind them in their works a splendid 
apology; and while their usurpation of power has been long for- 
given, if not forgotten, the results they used that power to achieve 
are still the most glorious inheritance of their native city. The 
stones of Florence are eloquent in their praise, while the 
factious voices of their rivals in power are stilled for ever; all 
that was faulty in the results of their rule has passed away, the 
good it left behind is immortal and imperishable. Meantime 
the later princes of the house have been left almost entirely 
either to the panegyrics of Court flatterers or to the animadver- 
sions of political opponents, while the popular idea of the first 
Grand Duke is gathered from dramas and romances in which he 
figures as the evil genius. The Cosmo of Alfieri’s tragedy “ Don 
Garzia,” and of Guerrazzi’s novel “Isabella Orsini,’ owes his 
demoniacal attributes entirely to the lively fancy of those ultra- 
revolutionary writers, but has, nevertheless, a more substantial 
existence in many minds than the able and comparatively virtuous 
prince, whose character they will find summed up in the pags 
before us.' And as there never was an age more disposed than 
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the present to cast aside all prepossession and reconsider the 
verdicts of the past, Baron von Reumont’s work will not be the 
less welcome if it helps to readjust unfounded ideas, and correct 
false impressions as to the characters and times he treats of. 

Having devoted a previous valuable study to the life and 
influence of Lorenzo the Magnificent, he makes his starting- 
point in the present work from the crisis where nearly all other 
modern historians, including Gino Capponi, have elected to 
leave off, and takes up the story of Florence after the momen- 
tous siege which decided her fate for three centuries. The 
capitul: ation signed on the 4th August, 1530, left the city abso- 
lutely at the disposal of Charles 7. but though the hereditary 
presidency of the magistracy was then conferred by him on 
Alexander, Duke of Civité di Penna, and his heirs, with rever- 
sion to his nearest kinsman in the male line, the Republican 
forms of Government endured for nearly two years longer. 
Owing to the intrigues of Clement VII. a still further modifica- 
tion in the Constitution then converted the State into a Princi- 
pality, Giovan Francesco de’ Nobili, memorable as closing the 
longer series of a thousand three hundred and seventy-two 
Gonfaloniers, resigned his office on the Ist of May, 1532, and 
Alexander, nicknamed the Moor, son of Lorenzo, Duke of 
Urbino, was proclaimed Duke of Florence to the old rallying 
cry of “ Palle! Palle !” 

There could scarcely have been a more unfortunate choice, or 
one less calculated to reconcile the citizens to the new order of 
things. Even after making every allowance for the prejudice 
excited against Alexander by his odious position as the nominee 
of a foreign potentate, even taking into account the embittered 
view taken of his character by the vanquished party, we must 
still regard him as a prince, devoid of all sense of public duty, 
and asa man without any law of conduct save lis own evil 
desires. If he were, indeed, according to the popular belief, of 
Negro or Moorish descent on his mother’s side, he fully realised 
the common idea ascribing low moral type of the African race. 
He was, however, by no means deficient in ability, and some 
of the measures adopted in the earlier part of his reign, while 
he yet devoted some attention to his administrative duties, were 
wise and well-considered, but he abandoned himself before long 
to the sole pursuit of pleasure. The sedate burghers, among 
whom the austere traditions of Savonarola yet survived, were 
scandalised by the wild revels now held in the palace ia Via 
Larga, and by the nightly masquerading frolics of the Duke and 
his chamberlains ; but the younger nobility at first found his 
gay doings a welcome change after the rule of the Piagnoni, and 
the lower populace rejoiced in the restored license of carnival 
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mummeries. There came, in fact, such a reaction as that after 
the Puritan régime in England, under the restored monarchy, 
and Alexander Medici personified the wild revulsion of public 
feeling as thoroughly as Charles Stuart. 

He was early in his reign connected by marriage both with 
Spain and France ; for in April, 1532, his half-sister Catherine, 
the fourteen year old bride of Henry, Duke of Orleans, played the 
hostess to the little Margaret of Austria, daughter of Charles V., 
who came at nine years of age to visit the dominions of her 
future husband on her way to Naples. And in September of the 
same year, the Duke escorted his sister as far as Porto Venere on 
the Gulf of Spezia, where she embarked on her way to France to 
enter on the eventful career that there awaited her. Secure in 
these powerful alliances, Alexander grew more overbearing and 
tyrannical, and the scandal caused by his riotous way of living, 
culminated in the maltreatment of a noble lady, Alessandra 
Mozzi Sacchetti, who was dragged from her home at night by 
his attendants, cruelly whipped, and left to languish for three 
days in the stables near St. Mark’s. Her supposed crime was 
having given a philtre to the Duke to secure his volatile 
affections. The Pope addressed remonstrances to his kinsman in 
vain, and as Filippo Strozzi, hitherto the companion and 
preceptor in vice of the young Duke, who was his nephew 
by marriage, was inclined to take the part of the outraged lady, 
Clement tried to prevent further mischief by removing him from 
Florence, appointing him to escort Catherine on her journey to 
France. Then came a new scandal. Giuliano Salviati, one of 
the Duke's favourite companions, publicly insulted Luisa Strozzi, 
Filippo’s beautiful and angelic daughter, at a ball, and was 
himself dangerously wounded by a midnight assassin shortly 
afterwards, ‘The Strozzi brothers were suspected; the eldest, 
Piero, and two of his friends were arrested and lodged in the 
Bargello, and the Pope had to interfere for their release. The 
tinal catastrophe, however, which precipitated the exile and 
rebellion of the Strozzi, was the death of the unfortunate Luisa, 
then the wife of Luigi Capponi, which, occurring with mys- 
terious suddenness, was ascribed to poison, and commonly 
regarded as the result of the Duke’s pique at her rejection of his 
attentions. This tragical event forms the subject of one of the 
best Italian novels, “ Luisa Strozzi,” by Rosini, which gives a 
forcible picture of Alexander’s tyranny. 

The death of Clement VII. in September, 1534, and the 
election of Alexander Farnese (Paul III.), who was not favour- 
able to the family of his predecessor, made Rome the rally- 
ing-point of the proscribed Florentine nobles, who, irritated by 
fresh severities and emboldened by the arrival of the Strozzi, 
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resolved to appeal to the Emperor for redress of their griev- 
ances. Meantime Florence was startled by another tragedy, a 
rumoured plot to destroy the Duke by blowing up a house where 
he was in the habit of passing some of his evenings, followed by 
the sudden deaths—again attributed to poison—of two of the 
supposed parties to the conspiracy. These were the poet Berni, 
celebrated for his jocose rhymes; and the Duke’s cousin, the 
Cardinal Ippolito, who died at Itri, on his way to Naples, after a 
few days’ illness. The investigation held by order of the Pope 
led to no result, but public opinion accused Alexander of the 
murder of his kinsman. Such were the events of the new régime 
forming a dark background to its revelries, which animated with 
unwonted life the sombre old palace reared by the elder Cosmo, 
as the cradle and stronghold of his race. 

Charles V. had now reached Naples on his return from Tunis, 
and thither Alexander was summoned to answer in person the 
accusations of the exiled families. He was accompanied by 
a brilliant cortege of friends and adherents, among whom were 
two young kinsmen, Cosmo and Lorenzino, both descended in the 
fourth generation from Lorenzo, brother of Cosmo Pater Patriae, 
Lorenzino representing the elder branch. This is the first time 
that history mentions together the names of these three cousins, 
whose later destines were intertwined in so dark a tragedy. 
Lorenzino was the most trusted intimate of the Duke, but 
Cosmo, a boy of fifteen, was under the tutelage of his mother, 
and habitually lived in retirement at his villa in the country, 

Two historians, Jacopo Nardi and Francesco Guicciardini, 
stated the case on opposite sides ; the latter for the Duke, whose 
influence with the Emperor triumphed over his opponents. 
They were so disgusted with the partial decree of amnesty he 
would have accorded them, that they preferred to reject it 
altogether, and declined to return on sufferance to their native 
city. Alexander’s solemn betrothal to Margaret of Austria took 
place before he left Naples on the 29th of February, 1536 ; and 
in the following May the Emperor visited Florence, passing one 
night at the Certosa outside the Porta Romana, and the follow- 
ing seven days in visiting the sights of the city. Shortly after 
the bride made her entry in state attended by the Vice-Queen of 
Naples, and the marriage was celebrated with great splendour. 
The old Florentine costume was laid aside, and Spanish fashions 
adopted by Alexander and his courtiers during these festivities, 
while the etiquette of a Court, without its decorum, was gradually 
introduced into his circle. An amnesty was proclaimed at the 
same time, but few of the exiles condescended to avail them- 
selves of it. 

Alexander's days were numbered, but there was no change in 
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his way of life, nor did his bride, who was but a child, 
receive much of his attention. On Saturday night the 5th of 
January, 1537, the eve of the Epiphany was celebrated in 
Florence, as it still is, with the extraordinary uproar of the 
Befana. The hoarse braying of glass trumpets, the sharp dis- 
sonance of every kind of bird-call and whistle, the clash of 
cymbals, the roll of drums, fill the streets to a late hour 
on this anniversary with a perfect pandemonium of sound, which 
heard from the heights surrounding the city and mellowed into 
unison by distance, resembles the agitated hum of a great hive 
roused by an intruding enemy. Such a night of tumult 
Lorenzino, called from his deed “the Tuscan Brutus,” selected as 
his opportunity, luring the Duke by a stratagem to pass it in his 
dwelling, then separated by a narrow street from the palace in 
Via Larga. 

History is nowhere so vivid to the imagination asin Florence, 
where the stones of the old palaces testify with mute 
eloquence to the scenes they witnessed ; where every street has 
a memory, and every house is a monument. A record of 
Alexander's murder still survives by the desire of Cosmo his sac- 
cessor, who decreed that no building shuuld ever be erected over 
the room in which it took place ; and the traveller approaching 
the great fortress palace of the Medici from San Lorenzo cannot fail 
to ubserve how the wall at one spot breaks off abruptly at the 
first floor, while the rest of the mass towers above it. This part 
of the building, now joined to its main portion by later additions 
which have effaced the old ‘‘ Via del Traditore,” was the house of 
Lorenzino, and here the death-struggle took place ; when bending 
over the Duke as he lay in bed, and whispering in his ear false 
words of reassurance, “ My lord, are you sleeping? My lord, are 
you afraid?” he suddenly grappled with him, beckoning forth at 
the same time the hired assassin whom he had in concealment to 
assist in the work of slaughter. Even thus over-matched and 
taken at disadvantage, Alexander, a vigorous young man, fought 
hard for life, and died at last with his strong white teeth 
clenched in the thumb of his treacherous kinsman. 

Such was the evil life and dark end of the first Duke of 
Florence, a man who ill became honours unmerited either by 
his birth or conduct. His remains, in the confusion and agita- 
tion which followed his death, were hastily rolled in a carpet, 
and borne with scant ceremony to the small adjoining church of 
San Giovannino, whence they were carried to the sacristy of San 
Lorenzo, and rudely thrust into the sarcophagus which contained 
those of his father, the Duke of Urbino. Here they were found 
nearly three centuries and a half later, when, in February, 1875, 
the lid was removed to set at rest a doubt as to the identity of 
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Michael Angelo’s monumental statues of the two Dukes. The 
delicately embroidered linen shirt which he wore the night of 
his murder was still visible, but crumbled into dust on the 
admission of the air. The shape of the skull did not confirm 
the popular idea of his Negro origin, as it was well-proportioned 
and of rather elegant contour, and the teeth were small, regular, 
and singularly perfect. His hair, which, if portraits or tradition 
can be trusted, was very dark, must have lost its colour with 
time, as it was found.to be of a dull, sandy hue. 

The murderer, who had provided himself with a pass for 
leaving Florence, rode that night with his accomplice,-over the 
Apennines to Bologna. He boasted there of his deed ; but his 
story was not believed at first, and he reached Venice in safety, 
where, after the lapse of years, the relentless vengeance of Cosmo 
overtook him in the stiletto of an assassin. Many attributed 
the eagerness of the latter in the pursuit, rather to the desire to 
dispose of a rival claimant to the throne, than to punish the deed 
which had rendered it vacant for himself. By bringing up 
Giuliano, Lorenzino’s brother, to the priesthood, he secured the 
extinction of a branch of the family senior to his own. Loren- 
zino’s motive for the murder seems to have been a morbid 
craving for notoriety, and some have believed he was mad ; but 
his apology for the deed, though a strange document, shows no 
signs of insanity. 

Alexander’s death was not discovered for many hours, and 
though his non-appearance caused much dismay in his house- 
hold, it was not till the evening of Sunday 6th, that his atten- 
dants broke into the room, and discovered his remains. All that 
day the tumult of the opening Carnival filled the Via Larga 
with joyous uproar, while the Duke lay dead in the room at the 
back of the silent palace. The Palleschi leaders kept the secret as 
long as possible, while theysent messages to the military authorities 
botb in town and country to take all measures of precaution against 
a popular rising. There was, however, no movement among the 
people, for though they formed excited groups in the streets, their 
cry was“ Palle! Palle!” and the Council of Notables held its delibe- 
rations on Tuesday undisturbed. Their choice fell on Cosmo, who 
had already been summoned from the Villa Trebbio, and from the 
pleasures of the chase in the woods of the Mugello, his actual 
occupation when the message reached him. Francesco Guicci- 
ardini, Baccio Valori, and the other adherents of his house, 
doubtless expected to rule the State as the advisers and pre- 
ceptors of the young prince ; but they were soon to learn that 
they had found a master in the gracious stripling of seventeen 
summers, who came to Florence at their bidding He at 
once prepossessed the members of the Council in his favour, as 
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he appeared before them in the fair promise of his opening 
youth, beautiful, if we may trust contemporary sculpture, as the 
young Augustus. His features, as was not unusual in his race, 
seem to have undergone considerable modification between 
adolescence and maturity ; for in the somewhat grimly energetic 
lines of Benvenute Cellini’s matchless photograph in bronze, we 
can scarcely trace the softer symmetry of his early years. His 
character, however, was fully formed, and from the hour of his 
proclamation on the 9th of January, 1537, he was lord of 
Florence in fact as well as in name. 

By a strange coincidence the first and strongest type of the 
race—that of the elder Cosmo—seemed repeated with his name 
in this remote collateral descendant; while by a still stranger 
turn of fortune, he, the vigorous and legitimate off-set of the old 
stock, entered on his birthright as heir of its degenerate and 
base-born scion. Through his mother, however, Maria Salviati, 
and her mother, Lucrezia Medici, daughter of the Magnifico, 
Cosmo was directly descended from the magnates of his house ; 
while his other grandmother, Catherine Sforza, had introduced 
a fresh inheritance of greatness into the race, by grafting on it 
the ruder energy of the rulers of Milan. Her son, Cosmo’s 
father, was the renowned leader of the “ Black Bands,” who, dying 
at twenty-seven of a wound received in battle, left behind him a 
reputation for military genius second to no soldier of his time, 
and who still ranks among the heroes of Italian arms. His 
portrait in complete armour, by Titian, hangs in the Uffizi 
gallery, and is considered strikingly like those of the First 
Napoleon. It is strong and pitiless as a bronze mask, and may 
perhaps be considered to represent the Sforza type, as it stands 
alone among those of his own race. There are two statues of 
Giovanni in Florence, one in classical costume in front of San 
Lorenzo, the other under the arcade of the Uffizi, facing the river. 
The hero of the “ Black Bands” made his baby son, within a few 
hours of his birth, the subject of a curious experiment, throwing 
him out of the window of a high floor to be caught by some one in 
the court below, as a test of his infant nerves. 

The State which this boy survived to rule was a heterogeneous 
association of small communities, independent of, and generally 
hostile to each other, retaining their own laws and municipal 
forms, and bound to the sovereign city by ties varying in form, 
in origin, and in degree. Not Rome herself ruled her subject 
provinces in a more arbitrary spirit than Florence did her petty 
tributaries, bestowing their lucrative offices as rewards on her 
own deserving citizens, and often exciting riotous and seditious 
agitation by her disregard of their rights. The breadth of 
Cosmo’s genius was in nothing more clearly shown than in his 
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intuitive perception of the requirements of the coming time, 
and of the necessity of a new system for governing the State as 
a homogeneous whole. This faculty of divining the future 
wants of society, and anticipating the resu!ts of centuries to 
come, was a birthright of the house of Medici, more prolific than 
any single race, of spirits fitted to pilot humanity on the path of 
progress ; and while the task of his ancestors had been to direct 
a mighty revolution in thought, and reconstruct civilisation out of 
the wrecks of time, Cosmo’s was the scarcely less difficult mission 
of carrying out a great social transformation, and fitting a 
medieval municipality to take its place as a modern State. He 
found Florence the petty tyrant of a group of towns, ill-governed 
and disaffected—he left Tuscany an organised and coherent 
nationality, witha place and a voice in the councils of Europe. 
He, the first Duke, not of Florence alone, but of Florence and 
Etruria, could point to Leghorn and Porto Ferraio called into 
existence—to Pisa resuscitated from decay—to Siena, not alone 
conquered, but reconciled to her conqueror—as the justification 
of his more extended title. He could claim to rule, not as head 
of a corporation, but as sovereign of a State, in right of the 
privilege of Florentine citizenship by him conceded to the pro- 
vincial towns, of his indiscriminate admission to his councils of 
the natives of all parts of his dominions, and of the favour shown 
by him to other cities as well as the capital, which had hitherto 
regarded them as mere vassals and serfs. The political body 
gained in health and vigour from the extension of a vivifying 
sense of national life to all its members alike, and was able to 
bear the new burdens cast upon it in providing for its own 
defence. For Cosmo was resolved to depend on his own 
resources, and had to organise a military and financial system in 
a country whose exchequer had been drained, and its trade and 
agriculture crippled, by pestilence and war. 

And if, in the fulfilment of tasks so arduous and so multi- 
farious, he was somewhat unscrupulous as to the means em- 
ployed ; if, strong in a sense of his own great ends, he occasionally 
disregarded individual rights, and stretched to the utmost limit 
the privileges of his sovereign prerogative, it should be remem- 
bered that the very boldest minds, even in pursuit of aims far in 
advance of their age, can rarely shake off the trammels of tra- 
ditional methods, but do their work for posterity by the light of 
their own day, and with the aid of systems already in use. 
There could, perhaps, scarcely be a stronger proof of Cosmo's 
superiority to the average rulers of his time than to find that we 
instinctively criticise him by a modern standard. 

His reign opened with a great peril and a great triumph, com- 
memorated by the pillar, erected in the Piazza, Sta. Trinita, near 
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the bridge of the same name. The exiles, contemptuously 
rejecting the amnesty offered on his accession, had taken up 
arms against him, and, crossing the Apennines from Bologna, 
entered the Florentine territory above Pistoia, led by Filippo 
and Piero Strozzi. The former, however, seems to have had but 
little hope of final success, for, though he had received Lorenzino 
with open arms in Venice, red-handed from the murder of his 
kinsman, adopting his sisters Maddalena and Laudomia into his 
own family as the brides of his two sons, he yet wrote before the 
end of the same month, expressing grave doubts as to any prac- 
tical result from the change. “I have but little hope,” he says, 
“and ain out of heart, for I think the deed of our Brutus will be 
as fruitless as that of his ancient prototype. Augustus follows 
Czesar,” 

The correspondence between the chiefs of the opposite parties 
before the outbreak of hostilities is interesting, as it throws light 
on the genuinely patriotic motive influencing the adherents of 
the Medici in their support of the dynasty from the time 
of the siege. Their view, strongly and forcibly expressed in 
these letters, was that any attempt at establishing a Republic 
would but furnish a pretext for the annexation of Tuscany by 
Charles, that the strong places, though nominally held for 
Cosmo, were garrisoned by Imperialist forces, whom the French 
could never dislodge from the footing they had thus acquired ; 
and that, with the fate of Milan before their eyes, they had better 
shun the French alliance, and the illusory dream of a restored 
Republic. This was the view of the situation—doubtless the 
correct. one—taken by Francesco Guicciardini, to whom his sup- 
posed want of patriotism in supporting Alexander and Cosmo 
has so’often been made a subject of reproach, 

There was little concert among the rebels, a part of whom had 
taken up their quarters in Montemurlo, an old stronghold of the 
Counts Guidi, on the Apennines, about fifteen miles from Flo- 
rence, while some occupied Prato and its environs, four miles 
nearer, and the remainder had not yet arrived from Bologna. 
On the evening of August Ist, Alessandro Vitelli, with less 
than a thousand men, marched out from Florence to meet them, 
while the gates of the city were locked behind him, and all in- 
gress or egress cut off. It was an anxious night for the Floren- 
tines and their young Duke, who, after hours of sleepless 
expectancy, received at break of day the news of the partial 
defeat of the enemy. . 

All foreign visitors know the Church of the Servites, 
gorgeous with marbles and gilding, where the massive silver 
lamps given by Piero il Gottoso blaze in a perpetual constella- 
tion before the most venerated shrine in Florence; and the six 
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halls of the Medici, surmounted by the Grand-Ducal crown, are 
inlaid in agate and porphyry on the altar step. Here Cosmo 
repaired on the morning of the 2nd of August, 1537, to have a 
Mass of Thanksgiving offered for his success; and here, before the 
service was concluded, a second courier reached him with the 
tidings of his complete triumph. Ere the priest had left the 
altar the news had spread abroad, and the church was filled 
with men who made its frescoed walls resound to their ery of 
“Cosimo, Cosimo! Palle, palle!’ The exulting crowd escorted 
the Duke to his palace, where the long and miserable train of 
prisoners, who soon began to arrive, were received by the victor 
with his mother by his side. Cosmo’s bearing was calm, and 
showed no trace of resentment; but not the less was his resolve 
implacable. Mercy to the vanquished was no part of the Chris- 
tianity of princes in those days, and the boy ruler of eighteen was 
a stern victor. The prisoners were tried and executed as rebels 
till the Piazza della Signoria ran red with blood ; the remainder 
languished long in the fortresses of Pisa and Volterra, and it was 
seventeen years before Cosmo would conseut to relax the severity 
of his edicts against the disaffected in exile. The remedy, though 
severe, was efficacious; the spirit of rebeltion was thoroughly 
crushed, and his successors for 300 years had never to combat an 
attempt at insurrection. 

Filippo Strozzi alone was retained in custody by the Spanish 
military authorities, who refused to give him up. The Pope and 
Catherine, the dauphiness, Filippo’s wife’s niece, exerted all 
their influence for his liberation, but in vain; he remained a 
prisoner until December, 1538, when he died, it was said, by his 
own hand, but, according to the common belief, by that of Cosmo’s 
agents. 

The battle of Montemurlo is a landmark in Florentine history, 
as it is the last episode of the long annals of rival factions, by 
turns proscribed and paramount—oppressing and oppressed— 
through the Middle Ages. And, in judging Cosmo’s severity to 
the vanquished, we should remember, first, that only a strong 
Government cau affoid to show mercy; and, second, that it is but 
within very recent years that much tenderness has been shown 
to rebels taken with arms in their hands. 

The Duke, on his accession, was anxious to maintain the family 
connection with the Emperor by marrying the widow of his 
predecessor ; but Charles, at that time more bent on conciliating 
the Pope, gave Ler in marriage to the young Farnese, and she is 
best known in history as Margaret of Parma, Regent of the 
Netherlands. Cosmo’s choice then fell upon Donna Eleonora, 
second daughter of Don Pedro de Toledo, Viceroy of Naples, 
whom he married in June, 1539, he being then exactly — 
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years of age. This early union proved:a happy one ; Eleonora 
of Toledo, though reserved and uninteresting to the rest of the 
world, was a devoted wife, and retained the affections of her 
hnsband till her death. 

Cosmo’s long reign is interesting rather from its results, than 
from its events. Italy was still the theatre where the great 
European drama was principally played out, and her States can 
scarcely be said to have an independent history during that 
period. Yet Cosmo’s policy was his own, adopted with far-seeing 
penetration from the moment of his accession to power, and 
pursued with unvarying constancy through all the vicissitudes of 
eight-and-thirty years. To free himself, as far as possible, from 
the humiliating dependence on Spain, which galled his proud and 
ambitious spirit, while he remained, under many provocations, 
true to her cause, was the ruling principle of his conduct; and 
his loyalty to the Emperor was inspired partly by gratitude for 
the restoration of his family, and partly by the political intuition 
with which he divined that to rely on France, weakened and 
distracted by internal dissensions, would be to trust to a broken 
reed. His remarkable letter of March, 1558, to Ercole d’Este, 
urging him to neuttality between France and Spain, shows that 
his mind had grasped a wider patriotism than was known to 
Italian politicians of his day, and had made a stride across the 
coming centuries, to an idea, such as even Dante had never con- 
ceived, of an Italy capable of subsisting without foreign inter- 
vention. “We must so bear ourselves,” he writes, “in dealing 
with these Great Powers, that we keep their aims in mind, and 
mutually support each other in counteracting their usurpations ; 
guiding ourselves, not by preference for France or Spain, but by 
the weal of Italy, our native land.” Words which strike us 
as pregnant with prophetic insight, when we remember the pro- 
vincial and municipal jealousies which the political education of 
three centuries has scarcely sufficed to root out below the Alps, 
and which, in Cosmo’s time, made every Italian commonwealth 
see its own triumph in its neighbour’s destruction. 

The most important event of Cosmo’s reign was the Sienese 
war, engaged in by him partly from ambition, partly from the 
necessity of self-defence, on the issue of which his whole fate 
and future were staked, and whose ultimate success was the 
crowning glory of his life. Siena, torn by intestine discord, had 
learned nothing since the Middle Ages; and only the French and 
Spanish garrisons, which alternated there as the balance of 
power shifted between the rival sovereigns, prevented sanguinary 
outbreaks of hostility amongst the numerous factions to which 
she was a prey. From the earliest ages the traditional foe of 
Florence, she still preserves the trophies of the crushing defeat 
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she inflicted on her rival in the battle of Montaperto in 1260, 
when the chivalry of the Guelph party was decimated and its 
power broken for years. The great struggle was for the capture 
of the Carroccio, the Florentine ark of battle, and the flower of 
her nobility—the warrior patriarch, Giovanni Tornaquinci, to 
whose charge it had been committed, with nearly every adult 
male of his house, died in its defence. The two great poles on 
which it bore displayed theensigns of Florence, still rest against the 
cupola of the Cathedral of Siena, and are a source of pride to 
her inhabitants. During the siege of Florence she had supplied 
arms and ordnance to the Imperialists, and paid a heavy 
penalty for her unneighbourly act, in the annihilation of her own 
independence by the party then triumphant. 

The outbreak of the war was brought about by the French 
occupation of the town, and their appointment as commandant 
of Piero Strozzi, the hereditary foe of Cosmo, who saw a direct 
menace in his vicinity. He accordingly, in concert with the 
Emperor, made his preparations with all speed and secresy, 
cutting off all communication with the Sienese territory so com- 
pletely during the mustering of his troops, that the first notice 
Siena had of any hostile movement was their appearance before 
the walls, and their occupation, by a cowp-de-mavn, of an impor- 
tant outlying fort. Nevertheless, the inhabitants protracted their 
resistance for five months, displaying a heroism equal to that of 
the Florentines in the defence of their independence. ‘The war 
was conducted with great barbarity on both sides, causing im- 
mense suffering and destruction through the country, and the 
Maremma is believed never to have recovered the devastations 
it then sustained. Cosmo’s generalissimo was a man who bore 
his name, but who was only related to him by a genealogical 
fiction—Gian Giacomo Medici, of Marignano, the son of a 
Milanese farmer of taxes, who, having enriched himself and 
married into the aristocracy, thought proper to abbreviate his 
patronymic of Medichini, and assume the name and arms of the 
princes of Florence. The migration to Milan of one of the family 
at a convenient remoteness of time was imagined, to give colour 
to the fable, which Cosmo sanctioned by his acceptance of the 
relationship, reaping the benefit of his complaisance, when 
Marignano’s brother was raised to the Papacy. 

The leader of the French and Sienese side was the unlucky 
Piero Strozzi, of whom Paul IV. had said that he had all the 
qualities of a general except good fortune, and whose defeat by 
Marignano at Marciano on the 2nd August, 1554, the anniversary 
of that of his father at Montemurlo, decided the fate of the city. 
It held out, however, with much suffering, until the following 
April, and was only surrendered when every form of nourishment 
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was exhausted, even to the oil in the church lamps. With spirit 
unbroken by what they had gone through, a portion of the 
inhabitants left it with the French troops, and repaired to 
Montalcino, whither they declared the Sienese republic and 
magistracy transferred. ‘The war continued in the territory of 
Siena, for nearly four years in all, without any result save that 
of protracting a hopeless and miserable struggle. It was only in 
July, 1557, after many intrigues and heart-burnings, that Cosmo 
received the long-coveted investiture from Philip of Spain, who 
had succeeded his father, Charles V., and whose principal mo- 
tive for granting it was the impossibility of paying back the 
money advanced by the Duke for the prosecution of the war. 
Its effect on Cosmo’s position was immense. It secured him 
against the permanent threat of a foreign garrison close to his 
frontier ; and by consolidating an Italian State in the centre of 
the Peninsula, raised up a formidable barrier against its complete 
occupation by any European Power. The Sienese were con- 
ciliated by being allowed to retain their own municipal autonomy, 
while a resident governour represented the authority of the 
Duke. They were thus spared the humiliation of direct 
dependence on Florence, the traditional object of their animosity, 
while the ruling family from which the governours were appointed 
was rather popular than the reverse. The old rivalry between 
the Monti, or different quarters of the city, still subsists, but is 
only shown in the peaceful competition of the annual races of the 
15th of August, when each horse is the champion of his district, 
and the most intense excitement prevails as to the result. 

The victory over Siena was the turning-point in Cosmo's 
career, and is commemorated by the bas-re/iefs on his equestrian 
statue in the Piazza della Signoria. He also commissioned 
Giorgio Vasari to portray it in fresco on the walls of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, but very characteristically desired him to leave out the 
group of counsellors he had proposed to introduce, saying he had 
taken counsel only with himself, and that an allegory, such as 
that of Silence, would be more appropriate. The gentler side of 
his character developed with prosperity, and he grew more 
liberal and genial as the great tension of anxiety relaxed, which 
had kept all his faculties at high pressure during the earlier 
half of his reign. He hada further triumph in the result of the 
Conclave of 1558, which elected as successor to Paul IV., Gian 
Angelo Medici, of the Milanese family ; and people recalled the 
days of Lorenzo, when Cosmo’s son of seven years old—another 
Giovanni—received the purple from the new Pontiff, on the same 
day as his own nephew, Charles Borromeo. When the Duke 
visited Rome in October, 1560, having made his State entry into 
Siena on the way, he exercised such influence over the Pope 
as to call forth the pasquinade “Cosmus Medices Pontifex Maxi- 
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mus.” The Pope persuaded him to remain to assist at the 
Declaration of the Decrees of the Council of Trent, whose sittings 
he had long laboured to facilitate, and on his departure presented 
him with four ship-loads of antiquities—the foundation of the 
Uffizi collection. 

The terrible domestic tragedy which overshadowed Cosmo’s 
latter years, and gave rise to such dark legends; followed swiftly 
as the Nemesis of his worldly prosperity. While on an autumnal 
hunting excursion in the Pisan Maremma, in November, 1562, 
the young Cardinal was first attacked by a malignant fever, of 
which he died in six days ; his two elder brothers then sickened 
of the epidemic, from which Ferdinand recovered, while Garzia 
died after twenty days’ illness. Their mother, long ailing, suc- 
cumbed to the shock of her children’s deaths, and expired on the 
18th of December. Such are, as far as they can be ascertained, 
the simple facts, of which the popular and poetic version is that 
Garzia slew his brother, and was in turn slain by his father. For 
this belief, although it gained ground even at the time, there 
cannot be found a tittle of historical evidence. Facts, dates, 
and intrinsic probabilities are alike against it, yet it is the foun- 
dation of the popular idea of Cosmo’s character, and is the 
story most generally associated with his memory. English 
and Italian verse have alike perpetuated it, and history protests 
in vain. 

It was no doubt the impression produced by this tragical 
event, as well as a sense of failing health, that caused Cosmo's 
partial abdication in 1564 ; though, perhaps, the desire to train his 
successor in working the administrative machine he had him- 
self created contributed also to Lis resolve. It was not for 
some years after that he received from the Pope Pius V. the 
title of Grand Duke of Tuscany, and only in 1570 that his 
solemn coronation in the Vatican took place. The Emperor and 
King of Spain after long and intricate negotiations finally con~ 
firmed the title to his son Francis I. In the same year as his 
coronation he contracted a second marriage with Camilla Mar- 
telli, a Florentine lady of good birth, who, however, received no 
State rank as his wife. This step brought him discredit abroad, 
and little happiness at home, as she was exacting and un- 
reasonable. During the last years of his life he suffered much 
from gout—the hereditary malady of his family, but his death 
in 1574, at the comparatively early age of fifty-four, was caused 
by gradual decline after a paralytic or apoplectic stroke. 

We should much wish to extract at length Baron von Reu- 
mont’s forcible general view of Cosmo as a ruler and a man, 
but it would occupy too large a proportion of the space allotted 
to an Article, and we are constrained to give a more cursory 
recapitulation of the subject. 
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It seems scarcely less than miraculous that any race should 
have produced twice, and at an interval of four generations, the 
extraordinary combination of qualities that went to make up 
the characters of the two Cosmos. Lorenzo, who came between 
them, though great in his way, was of a totally different type ; 
with more artistic genius and personal fascination, but less of * 
general ability, and a total absence of the great administrative 
faculty so conspicuous in them, it may be safely said that he 
would never have founded anything, and could only have built 
where the substructures were already laid. But in the first 
Grand Duke we find the same wonderful union of subtlety and 
breadth of mind—of power to grasp a subject at once in its 
widest bearings and most minute details—of microscopic at 
once, and telescopic moral vision—of shrewd calculation of 
means, and boldness of design—that made the wily old Floren- 
tine banker a power in the State. In the circumstances of the 
younger Cosmo, the elder, we feel, would have pursue! a pre- 
cisely similar course. Both were unscrupulous in establishing 
their power, but once established, used it conscientiously for the 
benefit of the commonwealth. Both had the same passion for 
art, and took equal delight in the society of artists. The thrifty 
husbandry shown by Cosmo the elder in his rural pursuits, and 
in his careful cultivation of his farms and villas, is found on a 
larger scale in the Grand Duke, who knew each district in his 
dominions, and who, we are told, in every excursion, whether 
State progress, hunting party, Court féte, or chance journey, was 
constantly intent on studying the country, the capabilities of the 
soil, the nature of the vegetation, and any promise of mineral 
wealth to be detected. 

But most of all the two Cosmos resembled each other in their 
capacity for financial administration, and the policy of both may 
be said to have been mainly founded on their genius for rapid 
gains and judicious outlay of money. Pater Patriae, in his dex- 
terous manipulation of the State resources, as well as of his own 
colossal fortune, was master of a tremendous engine of power in 
a small community, and may be said to have ruled Florence by 
the purse-strings. The first Grand Duke owed his influential posi- 
tion among the princes of Europe in great measure to the fact 
that he alone was able to pay his way, while emperors and kings 
were bankrupt. By the disbursement of a ransom he purchased 
the departure of the Spanish garrisons from the strong places of 
Tuscany early in his reign ; with hard cash bought the investiture 
of Piombino, afterwards revoked ; and, by the advances he had 
made during the war, finally wrung the sovereignty of Siena 
from the reluctant Philip. 

Political science seemed to have made little progress in the 
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public mind of Italy during the century which separates the two 
great Medici; but the latter Cosmo, as compared with his pre- 
decessor, had made a great stride forward across the gulf between 
modern and medieval ideas. He had not, indeed, conceived the 
notion of absolution from crime by verdict of the mob, or of that 
skilful jugglery of the ballot-box by which it was reserved to later 
despots to trick themselves in the trappings of democracy ; but he 
had advanced to the idea, almost as strange to his contemporaries, 
of an Italian State self-sufficing and self-protecting, strong enough 
to repel invasion or repress sedition without foreign intervention, 
and of an Italy with some principle of cohesion between its com- 
ponent parts. This was much, in an age when the traditional 
prestige of the Roman Empire still weighed on the Peninsula, 
crushing out all moral independence in its rulers, and making 
the friendship and protection of Czsar, or of some more powerful 
rival of Cesar, should such be found, the utmost aim of their 
ambition. It was more, that he should have dared to take the 
first step towards realising such an idea by perpetuating the 
national military organisation introduced under the Republican 
Government ; while in the neighbouring States a French or 
Spanish garrison, to quell the faction momentarily overthrown, 
was the universal panacea for social disorders, and a native sol- 
diery would have seemed to those in power as startling an idea, 
as would to the visitors to a menagerie the proposal to unlock 
the cages and enlarge tigers and hyenas in their midst. 

His advance on the fifteenth-century idea of government was 
equally shown in the leading principle of his internal policy. 
His dismissal, on his accession, from all share in public affairs of 
the powerful adherents of his family, is generally attributed to 
personal jealousy of the authority they might have wished to 
assume ; but may probably be ascribed with greater justice to a 
more enlightened motive—his determination to rule, not as chief 
of a faction, but as head of the State, acknowledging no distine- 
tion between one class and another of his subjects. The very 
name of party was odious to him, and Vincenzo Fedeli tells us 
that he made penal the use of the old epithets Guelph and 
Ghibelline, Cancellieri and Panciatichi, Arrabbiati and Piagnoni, 
which now finally disappeared from use. 

The eagle mind which thus resolutely shook off the trammels 
of tradition, had a prodigious capacity for transacting the details 
of business. “His activity,” says Baron von Reumont, “was 
colossal.” Up at dawn in summer, and in winter some hours 
before it, he received the reports of criminal judges, commissaries 
of police, and heads of departments, gave audiences to secretaries 
of State, and personally examined a voluminous correspondence. 
The archives in Florence contain the rough drafts of his letters 
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to foreign potentates and ambassadors, on all manner of subjects, 
as to which he expresses his views in clear and forcible language, 
and with so few erasures as to show how readily his thoughts 
clothed themselves in fitting words. The afternoon was devoted 
to giving audience to ambassadors, people of distinction, and 
those who had petitions to present, whom he received freely, and 
to whom he gave courteous explanations if unable to comply with 
their requests. All his subjects were likewise free to address him 
in writing, and sure of having their business duly considered. 

He dined in company with his family, or with a few scientific 
or learned guests, while his evening recreation was either a little 
simple society in his daughter’s house or in his own, or listening 
to the reading aloud of some historical or classical work by one 
of the men of letters whose society he cultivated. He attended 
daily Mass, either in the Cathedral, the Church of the Annunziata, 
or of the Santo Spirito, according as his residence was in the 
palace in Via Larga or in that of the Pitti; and when he rode or 
drove through the streets he received petitions, either oral or 
verbal. He belonged to some religious brotherhoods, and both 
in their meetings and in church took his place with the rest of the 
congregation. Though in some respects grasping as to money, 
he was liberal to the poor, never went abroad without an atten- 
dant carrying a bag of money to relieve urgent distress, and 
contributed largely to all charitable institutions. He exercised 
a strict supervision over the administration of justice, so that 
judges and criminals were said to be equally in awe of him; 
dismissed an entire magistracy in one day for a party decision, 
and compelled his own brother-in-law, Don Louis of Toledo, to 
sell his property in order to pay his debts. 

On the other hand, it must be acknowledged that the taxation 
imposed by him was very heavy, sometimes so much so as to 
counteract its own objects, and check the development of 
industry and agriculture. There is scarcely an expedient of 
modern Italian finance that he did not anticipate, such as 
the salt-tax, the duty on the slaughtering of animals, and the 
State lottery.* It must, however, be said that if the burdens 
on the people were heavy, the proceeds all went into the State 
chest, and not into the pockets of corrupt officials. Cosmo used 
to say that nothing gave him so much trouble as to avoid being 
robbed, but he hanged a chief tax-gatherer for peculation, and 
was safe afterwards. He organised an elaborate system of 
espionage, and had his agents everywhere, so as to have abun- 





* The lottery, however, though tried by Cosmo, was again abolished, and 
only re-established by the house of Lorraine. It was declared illegal by the 
intervening Grand Dukes, and denounced in a severe proclamation by Cosmo II]. 
as a source of demoralisation to the people. 
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dant sources of secret information. He was as opposed to free 
trade in vice as in produce, and succeeded in repressing its worst 
excesses, Religion he placed under the tutelage of the police ; 
but he did not encourage the Inquisition, and only admitted it 
in Florence in a very modified form. 

When we turn from Cosmo's share in the general history of 
Europe, from his negotiations with foreign Powers, and corre- 
spondence with ambassadors and statesmen, to his active part in 
furthering the material and intellectual progress of his State, we 
wonder how any single life could afford time and energy for so 
many forms of activity. He had himself considerable scientific 
knowledge, particularly in chemistry and mineralogy, and was 
able to point out to a professor the vegetable origin of anthracite 
coal. He took great interest in developing the mineral wealth 
of the country, and from an enlightened motive, for when it was 
once represented to him that certain mines could not be profit- 
ably worked, he replied that money returns were not so much 
to be looked for in such undertakings as the benefit to the 
population of barren and desolate tracts, by affording them 
occupation and means of subsistence. Botany and medicine 
made equal] progress under Cosmo, who, in reconstituting the 
decayed University of Pisa, sought out for it the best professors 
in every department; and Vesalius and Cesalpino, both whose 
names are associated with the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, were established there by him. In his patronage of art 
and letters he was not less energetic or discriminating than his 
predecessors, and if his epoch produced nothing like the master- 
pieces of theirs, it yet contributed its quota to the progress of 
culture. History was the branch of literature which flourished 
most, and was much encouraged by Cosmo, who permitted the 
publication of works by his political opponents, as in the case of 
Benedetto Varchi, patronised and favoured by him while writing 
in a perfectly independent spirit. Giorgio Vasari and Benvenuto 
Cellini, both famed in literature and art, were especially distin- 
guished by the Duke, and executed many of their works by his 
orders. 

It was under Cosmo that Florence mainly assumed the aspect 
under which it has grown so familiar to travellers of all nations. 
The bastions of San Miniato, and the hanging gardens of the 
Boboli grew up under his auspices, as did the Mereato Nuovo, 
the Ponte Santa Trinita, from Ammannati’s design, and the 
porticoes of the Uffizi, which, with the quaint covered gallery 
connecting them with the Pitti, half a mile distant across the 
river, are Vasari’s best monument. Under Cosmo was laid the 
foundation of those wonderful collections which have made 
Florence the goal of artistic pilgrims from all quarters of the 
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globe. In his reign the Laurentian Library was completed, its 
treasured relics catalogued, arranged, and rendered accessible to 
the public, and the Academy of Fine Arts founded, in whose 
honorary presidency he was associated with Michael Angelo. He 
revived the art of porphyry sculpture, by means of an invention 
for hardening steel ; and created both the manufacture of tapestry, 
of which splendid specimens remain, and that of the inlaying of 
coloured marbles, which still forms an important branch of 
industry in Florence. And that his patronage of all these 
different arts and handicrafts was not merely a nominal one is 
proved by his having corresponded personally with -the people 
engaged in them. 

The more romantic side of his character was shown in the 
institution of the Order of St. Stephen, a knightly association 
similar to that of the Hospitallers of St. John, founded by him 
in Pisa for the purpose of defending the Tuscan coasts against 
the incursions of Algerine pirates, Hayreddin Barbarossa, and 
others. They did good service at sea in the reign of Ferdinand, 
pursued the corsairs to their own shores, and captured Bona, an 
African port, but embroiled Tuscany with the Ottoman Porte, 
and injured its trade with the Levant. 

We have dwelt thus long on Cosmo’s character and work, not 
only because he was one of the most notable figures of his own 
time, but because he had a great share in moulding that tran- 
sition epoch which links the older past to the actuai present. We 
may also consider that he exercised a powerful influence on later 
history, not only as the founder of a dynasty, but because 
Tuscany consolidated by him, and reaching to the frontier of the 
Papal States, gave a compact nucleus to Italian nationality, and 
placed a barrier between the encroaching foreign intruders north 
and south. Even with a foreign dynasty reigning in Florence 
Tuscany was, with Piedmont, the hope of enslaved Italy, as she is 
still, with Piedmont, the moral backbone of Italy free and 
independent. 

Cosmo's face grows very familiar to the visitor to the Florence 
galleries, chiefly from the canvas of Angelo Allori (Bronzino); 
but does not impress one as bearing any great stamp of either 
intellect or character. The features though regular are insig- 
nificant, and the brow somewhat contracted ; while the face owes 
its common-place good looks chiefly to the rich colouring given 
by dark-chesnut hair, clear healthy skin, and eyes brown and 
well opened, but simply negative as to expression. The poise of 
the head is, however, singularly graceful, and tlhe proportions 
of the chest and shoulders manly and robust, so that the Grand 
Duke no doubt presented on the whole an imposing appearance, 
not ill suited to the important part he played in the world. 
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Nothing shows more clearly the firm grasp with which Cosmo 
swayed the helm of State than the disorganisation into which 
both internal and foreign affairs fell under his successor. Within 
eighteen months of Francis’ accession there occurred a hundred 
and eighty-six cases of murder or grievous woundings ; and the 
gibbet with its ghastly load was to be seen at every street corner 
of Florence, while the feeble ruler got into difficulties with 
all the principal foreign Powers, and nearly came to an open 
breach with the Emperor, though showing hima degree of obse- 
quiousness to which his father had never condescended. In 
literature the second Grand Duke is best known through the 
romantic story of Bianca Capello, the fair Venetian, whom he 
married on the death of his first wife, Joan of Austria, and whose 
misdeeds have furnished subject matter for many a tragedy. 
Truly tragic were the almost simultaneous deaths of the Grand 
Duke and his Duchess, which occurred unexpectedly and within 
two days of each other at Poggio a Caiano, in October, 1587. 

In Ferdinand, who succeeded his brother, the energetic stamp 
of Cosmo was renewed ; and though he had not his father’s con- 
summate ability in shaping his foreign policy, he was more 
popular at home, as he ruled in happier times and with a milder 
sway. Asa Cardinal he had won golden opinions in Rome, and 
proved after his accession a model prince. He had not received 
priest’s orders, and on being dispensed from his vows, married 
Christina of Lorraine, granddaughter of Catherine de’ Medici and 
Henry JI. of France. She had both amiability and strength of 
character, and the marriage was in all respects a happy one. The 
French connection, which proved politically rather a disadvanta- 
geous one, was strengthened by another union less fortunate in its 
history, that of Marie, niece of Ferdinand, daughter of Francis L., 
and Joan of Austria, with Henry of France and Navarre. 
During Ferdinand’s reign occurred, in 1605, the brief pontificate 
of Leo XI., the fourth and last Medici Pope. He had been 
many years Archbishop of Fiorence, and came of the branch 
of the house known as the line of Giovenco, collateral to that of 
the Grand Dukes from an early period in the family history, and 
which has proved longer lived if less brilliant, inasmnch as it still 
survives in Naples and in Tuscany. 

The fine equestrian statue of Ferdinand opposite the Church of 
the Servites is by Pietro Tacca, from a model by Gian Bologna, 
and was cast from captured Turkish guns, according to the 
inscription on the saddle-girth, “ Dei metalli rapiti al fiero Trace.” 
On the pedestal is the device adopted by him, a swarm of 
bees surrounding their queen with the motto, “ Maiestate 
tantum.” 

If scientific discovery were destined to take in the new era, 
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the place occupied by reawaked artistic and literary culture in 
the old, as the highest form of mental activity—the latest goal 
of human progress—the Medicean princes were as quick as their 
burgher ancestors to seize the spirit of the coming time. What 
the elder Cosmo and Lorenzo had been to Donatello and 
Ghiberti, to Poliziano and Buonarroti, Ferdinand II. and his 
brother Leopold were to the scientific investigators of their day— 
to Redi, Rinaldini, Viviani, and Galileo. Their father, Cosmo IT., 
the first Ferdinand’s son and successor, had not been back- 
ward in forwarding the pursuit of knowledge, and in his honour 
Jupiter's satellites, discovered in his reign, had been called the 
“ Medicean planets ;” but his sick!y health and the anxious 
pressure of foreign politics during the twelve years he was on 
the throne, debarred him from great activity in any other field. 
The name of Cardinal Leopoldo is especially associated with the 
foundation of the Accademia del Cimento, which, though its 
own existence was brief, had enduring results, from the spur it 
gave to scientific research in Tuscany. It was designed to carry 
out Galileo’s great principle of basiug knowledge on experimental 
proof, and investigated such problems as the propagation of 
sound, light, and heat, atmospheric pressure, magnetism, elec- 
tricity, and similar phenomena. Its acts are set forth in a 
masterly treatise by its secretary, Lorenzo Magolotti. Science 
was Ferdinand’s passion, and there is in the Museum of Natura! 
History in Florence a curious collection of instruments (amongst 
them the thermometer) invented and constructed either alto- 
gether by him, or under his immediate supervision. This prince, 
whatever the shortcomings of his later years, deserves to be 
favourably remembered for the example of devotion set by him 
during the terrible visitation of the plague in 1630. While all 
the more opulent citizens either fled or secluded themselves in 
their dwellings, he, then twenty years of age, remained with his 
brother in the palace, visiting the poor, and doing all in his 
power to relieve the geveral distress. His people never forgot it 
to him, and he was beloved all his life. 

It is a melancholy task to trace the decadence of a great race, 
as in the two last generations of the Medici, in which the old 
stamp seemed to fail by degrees before its final extinction. The 
financial genius of the wise old merchant-prince of the fourteenth 
century, so long the inheritance of his house, abandoned his last 
descendants. Ferdinand II. finally withdrew from all the banks 
and commercial undertakings which the previous Grand Dukes 
had not thought it beneath their dignity to prosecute ; and in 
his and the two following reigus the public debt increased rapidly 
while the public resources diminished. 

The vitality of the State thus languished with that of the 
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ruling house, and Tuscany, helpless and impoverished, without 
any voice in the decision of her own future, became the apple of 
discord of European diplomacy. From the time that the failure 
of the Grand Ducal line became inevitable, the rapacity of Spain 
and Austria set every engine at work to secure the prey, while 
a host of minor candidates appeared, with small chance indeed, 
of making good their pretensions. Among these was a Medici, 
the Prince of Ottaiano, head of the branch of Giovenco’s line, 
settled in Naples, from which Pius IV. had also been descended. 
His claim was not withouta plausible foundation, as Charles V.’s 
settlement of the crown on Alexander, with remainder to his next 
of kin, on failure of direct male issue, might be held to imply a 
further reversion to collaterals. Austria, however, finally disallowed 
Ottaiano’s claim, and had his proclamation publicly destroyed. 

The efforts of the last two Medicean Grand Dukes were for 
five and twenty years directed to secure the ultimate independ- 
ence of the State, and to bequeath to the Senate and people of 
Florence the sovereignty originally received from them. The 
question was, however, complicated by the joint possession of 
Siena, undoubtedly a fief of the Empire, and the ingenuity of 
German lawyers was taxed to the uttermost to find a pretext for 
including Florence in the same category, straining historical pre- 
cedent in that direction, even from a date as remote as the time 
of Charlemagne. The hope of Cosmo III. was to secure the 
succession to his daughter, Anna Maria, widow of the Elector 
Palatine, but as she was childless, the expedient would have 
been but a temporary one. Both he and his son were singularly 
unfortunate in their marriages. Marguerite Louise, daughter of 
Gaston, Duke of Orleans, the princess selected for the last Cosmo 
during his father’s lifetime, had formed an attachment to her 
cousin Charles of Lorraine, and came to Florence in 1661, a 
despairing bride. Her passionate and eccentric temper led to 
scenes in the palace which were the scandal of town and country. 
On one occasion she attempted to put an end to her life by 
abstaining from food, and on another was detected and stopped, 
when trying to escape in disguise from Pisa in company with a 
band of gipsies. After thirteen years of dissension a separation 
was agreed to, and Marguerite returned to her native country ; 
though it seemed reluctantly in the end, as it was thought she 
would have remained had not her mother-in-law prevented the 
last interview with her husband, which she had sought. Her 
subsequent career in Paris was a constant source of annoyance to 
the Grand Duke, and even embroiled him with the Court of 
France, while his domestic misfortune added to the national 
gloom and reserve of his disposition, and helped to make hin 
unpopular with his subjects. 
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Gian Gastone’s marriage with Anna Maria of Sachsen Lauen- 
burg, the young widow of the Count Palatine, was a still more 
miserable story. Far less attractive than Marguerite Louise, 
ard equally unamiable, with rude tastes and a violent temper, 
her society was not calculated to render her lonely castle in 
Bohemia an attractive residence to the young Florentine prince, 
who escaped from it secretly within a year of his marriage, and 
fled to Paris. His father compelled him to return; but no real 
reconciliation was ever effected, and he returned eventually to 
Florence, without his wife, whom he never saw again. As his 
marriage failed equally with that of his elder brother Ferdinand, 
who died before his father, to give the desired heir to Tuscany, 
the extinction of the reigning family became only a question 
of time, and owing to the broken health of Gian Gastone, was 
looked for many years before it actually occurred. Some years 
before his death the much-vexed question of the Tuscan suc- 
cession seemed at last finally settled in favour of Don Carlos, 
Infant of Spain, who, through his mother, Elizabeth Farnese, 
granddaughter of Ferdinand IT., had the best claim in the 
female line. He was received in Florence as the heir, and the 
people were contented with the arrangement ; but when, some 
years later, he acquired the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, the 
balance of powerin Italy,and the jealousies of other States, necessi- 
tated areadjustment of the Peninsula*. Francis of Lorraine, de- 
scended from Catherine de’Medici, through her eldest daughter 
Claude, then received Tuscany in exchange for his hereditary duchy, 
transferred eventually to France, and a fresh oath of allegiance 
had to be taken by the Tuscan Senate. The dying Grand Duke 
sarcastically mals one if Francis would be the last son the 
Great Powers would ask him to acknowledge; “they had formerly 
made him guardian to an Infant, while placing him under tutelage 
himself,” and no doubt he thought more changes might be in 
store for him. He had, however, seen the last, and his death 
on the 9th July, 1737, was only memorable from the long chain 
of associations it closed. 

Tuscany had, for some time before, virtually ceased to have an 
independent existence, and was thenceforward governed as an 
Austrian province, where the first interests to be consulted were 
those of Vienna. With the house of Lorraine, dynastic con- 
siderations were ever paramount; nor did its members at any 
time become so naturalised in Tuscany as to shake off the 
authority of their Imperial kinsmen. This is not the occasion to 
discuss the course of the Italian Revolution; but when the 











* The ex-king of Naples, as his representative, still bears the title of 
Hereditary Grand Prince of Tuscany, and quarters the palle in his shield. 
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Grand Duke of Tuscany, in 1852, in compliance with Metter- 
nich’s declaration “ that he would have no Constitution below the 
Alps,” abrogated the reform, on the faith of his princely word 
to observe which he had been received back by his subjects in 
1849, he forfeited all claim to sympathy for the fate he brought 
upon himself. The times, however, were difficult, and retribution 
was not slow to overtake him. By a curious irony of fortune, 
the revolutionary movement in Florence, in 1859, first began out- 
side the Porta San Gallo, in front of which stands the only con- 
spicuous material record of the rule of the Hapsburg in the city 
—the florid triumphal arch erected in 1738, to commemorate the 
entry of the Grand Duke Francis II. 

A Tuscan proverb, in doggrel rhyme, sums up the popular 
verdict, as to the respective merits of the two dynasties, on a very 
practical issue :— 

“ Sotti i Medici 

Un quattrin faceva per tredici. 

Dacche abbiamo la Lorena 

Se si desina non si cena.” 
‘Under the Medicean sway, 

Farthings were as francs to-day. 

Since Lorraine has been set up, 

If we dine we cannot sup.” 


Those who are familiar with Baron von Reumont’s “ Life of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici” will be prepared for the erudition and research 
of the present volumes ; in which, in addition to his clear and 
impartial narrative of events, he gives a complete résumé of the 
manners, literature, artistic and scientific progress, with the more 
striking social changes of each successive epoch. He has done 
his work with a thorough earnestness that leaves nothing to be 
desired, and has contributed a valuable addition to historical 
literature. 


en 98610 


Art. IV.—Tue ORGANIZATION AND REGISTRATION OF 
TEACHERS. 

A Bill for the Organization and Registration of Teachers 
engaged in Intermediate Education in England and 
Wales, introduced into the House of Commons, March, 1879. 

HE course of education pursued in any State is a matter of 

importance to every citizen of that State. The regulation 

of what shall be taught to our children is not a question which 

only, or indeed chiefly, concerns those who teach them. When, 
[Vol, CXIIL. No. CCXXIII.]—New Senuzs, Vol. LVIL. No.1. F 
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therefore, we find it proposed to enact a law bringing all teachers 
under the direct control of the State, we must consider that the 
interests involved are far wider than those of teachers only. A 
Bill of this nature was introduced into the House of Commons 
early in last March ; was thrust aside, like many another measure, 
by the mingled pressure of business and of obstruction, and has 
passed away for the present. It is to be presumed, however, that 
the intentions which it embodied have not been abandoned, and 
it may be profitable to give a little more attention to its 
provisions tban they have as yet aroused. 

It was entitled “ A Bill for the Organization and Registration 
of Teachers engaged in Intermediate Education in England and 
Wales ;” and a short examination of its contents will show that 
it contained the germ of a truly startling revolution in the 
position of all persons falling within its scope. This measure 
was to apply, says the opening clause, exclusively to schools at 
which intermediate education is supplied, and which are not 
included under the Public Schools Act of 1868, or the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870. It is stated, further, that “school under 
this Act means a school to which this Act applies.” No other 
definition is given of the word “school ;” and this absence of 
definition agrees with the whole tenor of the Bill to make 
it evident that private teachers were by no means intended to 
escape its net. It is true that they are nowhere definitely 
included, but care has clearly been taken that they should be 
nowhere definitely shut out. The title of the Bill may pretty 
safely be accepted in the general sense which it naturally bears. 
It was a Bill for the regulation of teachers engaged in inter- 
mediate education ; and such a measure, if in the first instance 
it swept in those only who were employed in schools, would 
not fail eventually to fulfil the humble proverb, and apply to the 
gander the same sauce which had been found appropriate to 
the goose. 

Asa first step towards this proposed regulation of teachers an 
Educational Council was to be instituted, charged with the duties of 
organizing and registering teachers, inquiring into and reporting 
upon the courses of study required of teachers, and establishing 
examinations of them on its own part. The Council was to be com- 
posed of ten members, elected, twoeach, by the following bodies :— 
the Education Department, the Hebdomadal Council of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, the Council of the University of Cambridge, the 
Senate of the University of London, and the Council of the College 
of Preceptors,and of six other members chosen, in the first instance, 
by the Privy Council, and afterwards, when the Act was in working 
order, elected by the general body of registered teachers. All these 
members were to be persons qualified to be themselves registered 
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teachers. Of the six elected by the general body of teachers, 
two might be women. The question whether any or all of the 
remaining ten memberships might be held by women was not 
entered upon—perhaps the character of the learned bodies with 
whom election was to rest was thought to render any express 
prohibition superfluous. The next place was occupied by 
directions for the businessworking of the Council. Some of 
these are oddly inconsistent with each other and with later 
portions of the Bill. This, however, is a weakness very incident 
to the framing of Acts. of Parliament, and to linger upon it 
would be ungenerous. One main duty of the Council was to be 
the forming and keeping of a register “of persons engaged as 
teachers in schools under this Act ;” and it was to be enacted 
that after a certain date no person so engaged, whose name did 
not appear upon this register should be eutitled to recover pay- 
ment at law for his or her work asa teacher. No person was to be 
held qualified for registration who was not twenty-one years old, 
and who was not, at the time of applying, engaged as a teacher “in 
a school under this Act.” As no teacher was to be entitled to 
recover payment at law unless he had been registered, this looked 
rather like enforcing a gratuitous term of work. It was also 
essential that the applicant, unless he should have graduated at 
some University, should hold a certificate by examination from the 
Educational Department, the College of Preceptors, the aew Educa- 
tional Council, or—most significant alternative—a certificate 
“from some University in the United Kingdom,” attesting, after 
special examination, “the fitness of the holder to practise the 
profession of a teacher,” a fitness, it may be remarked in passing, 
quite impossible to be gauged by any examining body whatever. 
“Teachers of special subjects, such as drawing, music, or the 
like,” were to satisfy the Council that they were “qualified to 
be registered” as teachers “in such special subjects.” One 
rather wonders whether teachers of singing, dancing, fencing, and 
elocution were to come under this clause, and, if so, by what 
kind of evidence the Council would have been satisfied. The 
framers of the Bill themselves seem to have apprehended a 
difficulty here, and have left this matter in prudent indefiniteness, 
Finally, all persons who were at the passing of the Act bond fide 
engaged in teaching in a “school under this Act” were to be by that 
fact entitled to registration. A distinctadvantage would be ensured, 
by this provision, to all the large and influential class of actual prin- 
cipals, head-masters,and High School mistresses. From any hard- 
ships or injustice of the new law they personally would be exempt 

and, not only so, the greater the hardships and difficulties 
thrown by legislation in the path of others, the more dignified 


and valuable would their own privileged position become. It 
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would be’ extremely uncharitable to suppose that any large 
number of schoolmasters or schoolmistresses would consciously be 
influenced by this personal consideration; but it cannot be 
denied that the possession of vested interests is apt to impart a 
bias to human judgment. A country gentleman of sporting 
tastes, though, perhaps, in daily life, the most upright and equi- 
table of men, is seldom found to be a strictly impartial judge in 
the matter of game-laws. It is well to remember, therefore, in 
regard to speeches and petitions on the subject of this or any 
similarly framed Bill that it offers a distinct premium to all the 
most influential and elder members of the actual body of 
teachers. To all these persons is held out the hope of being 
enrolled in a caste, of obtaining a fixed social satus, like that 
possessed by a solicitor or a medical man. Those who observe 
the lesser waves of human motive must long have noted the 
jealous eye with which the ordinary schoolmaster looks upon the 
ascertained position of his doctor. To no class of persons are the 
sy mbols of external dignity so dearas to the head-mastersand head- . 
mistresses of schools. From the days when Dr. Busby excused 
himself for retaining his hat in the presence of Charles II. on the 
ground that discipline would be impaired if his pupils should 
suppose that any dignity could be superior to his, they have 
been unwilling to acknowledge themselves as less than para- 
mount. It is for the public to remember that schoolmasters, 
like kings, exist for the sake of those over whom they reign. 

“The Council,” pursues the draft of the Bill, “shall not enter 
on the register the name of any teacher engaged in any public 
elementary school.” By this clause, as it stands, any visiting 
tutor, giving instruction in a special subject, who should lecture, 
for one hour a week, in a public elementary school, would forfeit 
his right to be registered, and thereby also his legal claim upon 
the fees of all his other labours. Of course such a possibility 
was not contemplated by the framers of the Bill. It is a mere 
defect in detail, easy to be remedied in further revision; but it 
is a defect of a kind which only occurs in the framing of Bills 
that are founded upon arbitrary principles. 

Teachers in private elementary schools might not be registered 
until they had “produced evidence to the satisfaction of the 
Council that the school is efficient.” This wording seems to 
imply that the onus and the cost of proof were to rest with the 
applicant, who, as a teacher in an elementary school, would 
probably be ill enough able to afford the expenditure either of 
time or money. This however is, it must be owned, in strict 
accordance with the spirit of the English law, by which, when- 
ever two men have legal dealings with each other, the costs are 
paid by him whose position implies the least wealth. 
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The Council may, “ in any case or class of cases,” refuse to grant 
registration until the applicant has produced satisfactory evidence 
of good moral character. What a field is opened here for vexatious 
and petty interference! The desirable result that all teachers 
should be persons of good moral character will not be brought 
about by means like this. The giving and taking of good- 
character certificates is not only vexatious and humiliating to 
him who produces them, but also quite inefficacious as regards 
him who receives. There is no person of whom some one will 
not certify good moral character. Again, what is the meaning 
of that invidious phrase, “class of cases?” Such an expression 
is the very cover under which all who held tenets tabooed by 
the powers that be, might be shut out into the outlawry of the 
unregistered. It is, doubtless, perfectly true that the proposed 
Educational Council was to be constituted of members not 
very likely to institute a reign of religious intolerance, but that 
is no reason why the power to do so should be put into their 
hands. It is very inexpedient to place ourselves in bondage, 
whatever reliance we may feel upon the clement disposition of 
our masters. 

The Council was to be empowered also to remove, at discre- 
tion, from the register, the names of persons who had been 
punished with imprisonment, or who should be found “after 
due inquiry, to have been guilty of immorality, drunkenness, or 
any misconduct which renders him or her unfit to be a teacher.” 
The Council was intended, it seems, to partake of the nature of 
an inquisition. 1t was to make “due inquiry.” Yet no powers 
were to be given to it for taking testimony on oath. No protec- 

.tion was afforded to the accused. No means of publicity were 
provided. No right of appeal was reserved. The offences for 
which registration might be denied were not defined, nor were 
they such as are known to the law. There was no limit of time 
beyond which inquiry might not be raised. The man of fifty 
might be punished with ostracism for the bitterly-repented trans- 
gression of the lad of twenty. There is, indeed, one class of persons, 
and only one, to whom such an arrangement might have proved 
an unmitigated boon. The hard-pressed novelist whose stock 
incidents are fast becoming exhausted might have found in the 
Teachers’ Organization and Registration Bill, had it become law, 
a mine of entirely new hardships and modes of secret injury. 

A fee was to be paid, on registration, by every applicant ; the 
fee was to be, until 1881, two pounds; after that, when the law 
was well-established, and outcry useless, five pounds. The 
teachers of the future, after satisfying the Council of their 
qualifications in the “ knowledge and practice of teaching ;” pro- 
ducing evidence to the Council’s satisfaction of good moral 
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character ; attaining the age of twenty-one; and succeeding in 
being actually engaged in a school of whose efficiency they had 
also adduced satisfactory evidence, were to be further mulcted 
in a penalty of five pounds for their imprudence in the choice of 
a profession. Nor were their troubles to be at an end when this 
stage had been attained. The Council, having plenty of time on 
its hands, was continually to revise its register, making necessary 
alterations in the qualifications and addresses of registered 
persons, It may well be imagined that a teacher who had 
exchanged a lower for a higher degree would not fail to notify 
the fact to the registrars; but it is not easy to see how the 
Council would collect accurate information on the subject of 
deaths and changes of abode. On the other hand, however, it 
does not appear that much harm would ensue to anybody by their 
failing to obtain it. The next clause contained provisions of a far 
more serious and objectionable nature. The names of deceased 
teachers, and of those who had fallen under the ban of the Council 
on moral grounds, were not to be the only names liable to removal. 
“The name was to be erased of every person who has ceased 
for a period not Jess than three years to be engaged in the practice 
of his or her profession asa teacher.” Nor was this to be all. “ If 
the Council send two lettcrs, at an interval of not less than four 
and not more than six weeks, addressed to any registered teacher, 
at his or her registered address, inquiring whether he or she has 
ceased to be engaged in the practice of his or her profession, or 
has changed his or her residence, and no answer is returned to 
the letter within six months . . . . the Council may erase the 
name of the teacher from the Register; but the name of any 
person erased under this provision shall be restored by the 
Council on good cause being shown by him or her.” All this is 
very cumbersome, very vexatious, and very causeless. When 
the members of the legal and medical professions have been once 
enrolled, nothing but direct misconduct in the practice of their 
profession can strike their names from the list. But the 
teacher, who from illness, or loss of means, or domestic causes of 
any kind is obliged temporarily to cease from work—probably to 
his great pecuniary detriment—would, by such a measure as this, 
be condemned tg complete loss of livelihood until be had shown 
good cause why the rights that he had done nothing to forfeit 
should be restored to him. A female teacher who should marry, 
and being left, after three years, a widow, would desire to resume 
her profession, would be, for a time at least, debarred, whatever 
might be her qualifications, from doing so. The acceptance of a 
post abroad might even produce similar invalidation. The burden 
of this, as of every other provision of the Bill, would fall with double 
weight upon the needy, the young, and the weak; the firmly- 
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established and influential would be left untouched—an excellent 
safeguard against potent opposition, but a doubtful argument of 
the equity of the law, and a point which would arouse the jealous 
watchfulness of those whom no class-interest inclines to one view 
rather than the other. 

Another function was to be allotted to the Council ; it was to 
inquire into and report upon examinations and inspections of 
“schools under this Act.” Power was to be given to it to hold 
examinations of persons desiring to be registered, and to issue 
certificates of their qualifications “in the knowledge and practice 
of teaching.” A previous clause had also dealt with the powers 
of the Council in this direction, but this clause was thrown in 
rather incoherently, among those concerning the removal of 
names from the register for misdemeanour or for cessation from 
work, ‘This clause, so obscurely—one does not like to think so 
purposely obscurely—placed, deserves to be quoted in extenso. 
“The Council may make, revoke, and alter rules with regard to 
the register, and the classes into which it is to be divided, and 
the nature of the qualifications entitling to registry in each class, 
aad the evidence to be produced by applicants for registry.” 

Let those to whom the passing of such a Bill as this appears 
desirable ponder that clause, and realise what meaning actually 
lies within its generalities. There is not a word of Parliamentary 
sanction, not a hint of limitation, not any provision for publicity. 
The Council, if once established, might decree that no person 
should be placed upon the register of teachers who did not pro- 
duce a certificate of baptism, and declare adherence to the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church, and nothing short of a new 
Act of Parliament would have power to rescind their decree. It 
is difficult to believe that the establishment of such a tribunal 
cav have been seriously contemplated in a country where, 
hitherto, it has been supposed that a man might say, and by 
inference, teach the thing he would. 

The real scope of the Bill may be read between the lines, by 
those who look closely to its loosely-worded clauses. Those cer- 
tificates of any University attesting “the fitness of the holder to 
practise the profession of a teacher,” and those examinations to 
be instituted by the Council into qualifications “in the know- 
ledge and practice of teaching,” are not meaningless, although at 
first sight they seem so vague. The desire of the framers of this 
Bill flies, evidently, at nothing less than a legally-fixed appren- 
ticeship to the craft of teaching. Such an intention can alone 
explain the mystery of those incompatible requirements, that the 
teacher should be registered before he can claim payment, and 
that he should be actually engaged in teaching before he can 
claim to be registered. The teachers of England and Wales 
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were to be formed, in fact, into a close corporation, a trades’ union 
on a vast scale, and protected by a well-nigh irresponsible tribunal. 
So sweeping an innovation might not be openly proposed, but it 
is well to remember that the power to effect it, without further 
appeal to Parliament, would, by this Act, should it become law, 
be vested in the Educational Council; and the penalty of not 
appearing on the Council’s Register would be simple outlawry as 
far as the profession of teaching is concerned. A school with an 
unregistered principal could not exist. Those persons who failed 
to satisfy the Council, or who could not, on their own part, con- 
sent to comply with its regulations (regulations, it must be recol- 
lected, over whose scope no limit whatever appears to be fixed), 
would be simply put out of court, They may teach if they will, 
but the law will not enable them to obtain payment of any — 
debt due to them for teaching, and this would be the 
position of all unfortunate young teachers under the age of 
twenty-one. This provision would be, perhaps, in actual working, 
the hardest of all. It would leave without protection of law 
that already hardly-pressed class of young governesses whom 
necessity compels to earn a living for themselves. That they 
should be thus compelled to work may be considered, perhaps, a 
hardship ; but the alternatives, if work is denied them, are surely 
harder still. It has been gravely urged that the disappearance 
of this class would be one beneficial result of the passing of this 
Bill, but the disappearance of any class can hardly be called bene- 
ficial until we have inquired what has become of the individuals 
who composed it. The extinction of pauperism is, we are all 
agreed, a consummation devoutly to be wished; nevertheless, 
the severest board of guardians might hesitate to call it entirely 
beneficial if effected by enforced starvation. These young women 
would not rise into the position of registered teachers. They have 
not the capital which would enable them to wait. They must 
become shop-girls and dressmakers, assisting to sink the already- 
insufficient payments of those overcrowded employments, and 
swelling the vast ocean of female destitution and misery which 
lies on the level just below. All this, sad as it is, would be no 
availing argument if the class of young teachers had ceased to 
be of any service to the world. It might have come to pass that 
their work was no longer wanted, and that the needs of advancing 
education swept them aside. If such were indeed the case, they 
must have disappeared as the hand-spinners disappeared before 
Arkwright, the stocking-knitters before Lee, and the stage- 
coaches before Stephenson. But all these were changes effected 
by natural growth ; in none of these had legislation any hand. 
Its spirit, indeed, was adverse to them. Legislation in matters 
of this kind is very apt to be less widely instructed than it thinks 
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itself, and to confuse the natural working of laws more eternal 
than its own. The abolition, as a class, of teachers under twenty- 
one is not demanded by the needs of education; if it were, it 
would fulfil itself without interference. The truth is, that young 
teachers fill a place which needs to be filled, and that there are 
many posts for which their very youth renders them peculiarly 
fit. It may be worth remarking that in the Board Schools much 
of the teaching is done by pupil teachers between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty. 

The draft Bill terminates with a provision that the Council 
shall yearly make a Report to Her Majesty, stating their pro- 
ceedings, receipts, and expenditure during the year, aud such 
matters as they think expedient with respect to the cowrses of 
study, examinations, and inspections, into which they are 
directed to inquire under this Act. The italicised words point 
clearly to something beyond what has been definitely expressed. 
The Council shall also call attention to any deficiency in the 
powers entrusted to them, with the view of obtaining fresh 
powers, if needful, for the proper carrying out of the objects of 
this Act. As there is no preamble setting out what are the 
objects of the Act, each reader must draw his own conclusion. 

A schedule follows, and explains the process of the Council’s 
election. Some of the clauses concerning election of members 
by the general body of registered teachers are worthy of note. 
A meeting of electors having been convened, candidates pro- 
posed, and a poll demanded, “the chairman of the meeting 
shall direct a poll to be taken by such person, at such place or 
places, and on such day as he appoints, not being less than one 
clear day, nor more than three clear days after.” The use of 
the word “person” seems to denote an expectation that the 
number of voters would be surprisingly small. Such an elec- 
tion, to be thorough, would need to be held inevery town of any 
size throughout the kingdom. Votes were to be permitted to 
be given by proxy, but the proxy was not to be allowed to vote 
unless the instrument appointing him had been deposited at the 
office of the Council “seven days at least before the day on 
which he proposes to vote.” But as the election was to take 
place not more than three days after the meeting, and as it 
would be impossible to know previously whether any election 
would be needed, or between what candidates the choice would 
lie, it would have been on the whole simpler and more candid 
to omit any mention of proxies altogether. The hours of voting 
were to be from twelve to four, hours at which it need hardly 
be pointed out that the large majority of teachers would find it 
very inconvenient to attend. On the whole there was an 
unpleasant appearance about this schedule of desiring to throw 
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hindrances in the way of too general a voting among the body 
of registered teachers. 

Such was the Teachers’ Organization and Registration Bill, 
a measure which combined in an unusual degree the elements of 
arbitrary interference in the present, and danger to liberty in the 
future. It is one more example of the human tendency, pointed 
out long ago by Mr. Herbert Spencer, to make outcry for the 
first time against an evil at the moment when it has begun to 
right itself. Our temperance movement did not arise until the 
tide of drunkenness had turned. The proposal to regulate our 
teachers did not come at the time when teaching was on the 
whole really inefficient ; but awakes when any possible good that - 
it might have done is doing without its help. The proposal, if 
carried into effect, would be fraught with very grave results to 
all future learners as well as all future teachers, and it is not to 
the teachers of the present that we must look for unanimity in 
withstanding it. The wealthier and more potent majority would 
find in it a prospect of personal elevation, which, being after all 
but human, they will hardly fail to consider advantageous to the 
world. Such protest as arises from teachers will arise mainly 
from visiting tutors, from daily governesses, from the uninflu- 
ential, whose daily bread in many cases, the very fact of protest 
will imperil. For the retort lies ready to hand: “the most 
prosperous, that is, the best, teachers are anxious for this 
measure ; you, who protest, are afraid that your own qualifica- 
tions will not pass muster!” In the true interests of education, 
and in the yet wider interests of liberty, it behoves those who are 
not teachers to protest. Let us not be deceived into hoping 
that an immediate practical good can come from the infraction 
of an acknowledged and admitted principle. If it were so, the 
danger of the precedent would still be so great that it might 
well outweigh any*passing good. And in this case the proposed 
good is altogether chimerical. It is not possible to test the 
teaching powers of men and women by any system of examination 
whatever. The analogy of law and medicine is a deceptive one. 
The law is—or is supposed to be—alike for all. Noallowance is 
made for the over-sensitive nerves of a man who shoots his 
neighbour's cock because he can bear no longer to hear it crow, 
nor for the natural liveliness of boys when they throw stones 
through a window. So in medicine; the effects of Turkey 
rhubarb, arsenic, and chloroform are, in the large number of 
cases, constant. But teaching, to be worth anything, must 
come from the individual, to the individual; and in no two 
cases can be quite alike. We have not found out how to impart 
the power of teaching, or even whether it can be imparted. We 
may suppress it, but (as yet, at least) we do not know how to 
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educate it. All that we can do is to test knowledge ; and of 
knowledge there are already tests enough, whose certificates 
are, every day, more and more eagerly pursued. The laws of 
supply and demand are doing their own work well, and may 
safely be trusted to continue doing so without any assistance 
from an Educational Council. - 

Unfortunately, there is in England a large body of well-meaning 
persons who have never realised any distinction between things 
to be desired and things desirable to enforce by law. Their 
attitude towards any proposed measure is the attitude of a child 
looking at a sun-dial. They see the shadow where it stands, 
without comprehending that its place, now, involves its progress 
to another point, an hour heace. We must not infringe liberty 
in the hope of producing happiness, partly because happiness 
will not in the long run ensue. Nor is it safer to rely upon the 
character of the bodies by whom the proposed Council was des- 
tined to be formed. The Education Department, the Heb- 
domadal Council of the University of Oxford, the Council of 
the University of Cambridge, the Senate of the University of 
London, even the Council of the College of Preceptors, are, on 
the whole, trustworthy and anti-revolutionary institutions. But 
it is the essence of law to trust in principles, and not in thetradi- 
tionary character of any holders of office. The presert state of 
life in England would hardly, perhaps, feel the change if the 
Queen, who this day reigns constitutionally, were to become to- 
morrow an absolute ruler. Yet the man who should effect such a 
change would receive, and would deserve, the execration of pos- 
terity. Our laws are not made for to-day only; nor can any 
measure stand alone. ‘hey are links in a chain ; each upholds 
that which came before ; each makes way for the rest to follow. 
With us it remains to be careful what shape is given to the link 
that lies, unriveted yet, in our hands to-day. 


meme AOA 


Art. V.—Imperium et Lipertas. 


Comparative Politics; or, the Unity of History. Lectures 
by EpwarpD A. FREEMAN. London: Macmillan & Co. 


“ [HE people have suddenly laid down their cards, and taken 

to looking on. The players who are left at the table do 
not see beyond it, conceiving that the gain and the loss, and all 
the interest of the play are in their hands, and will never be 
wiser, until they, and the table, and the lights, and the money, 
are all overturned together.” Thus wrote Charles Dickens to Sir 
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Austen Layard on the alienation of the people from their own 
affairs, many years ago, in the matter of Parliamentary Reform. 
Since then, indeed, the people have taken up the cards and 
played and won, and they hold them now, but the apathy, the 
delusions, and the alienation seem strangely divided and parcelled 
out amongst their natural rulers, one-half of whom are intent on 
home matters, and would possibly rather have “no foreign 
policy,” “not seeing beyond the table;” the other half have 
their eyes on the ends of the earth, not seeing what is on the 
table, neglecting local and national politics for imperial. 
Neither party seem to apprehend that unless both games are 
fully and fairly played, themselves, the players, and the table, and 
the lights, and the money, may all be overturned together by 
the on-lookers, their principals, the people. 

Conceive, for instance, the results of losing one of our magni- 
ficent colonies before we shall even have received any of their 
representatives in London, before our own citizens have attained 
anything like an equal voice in our own Parliament, and whilst 
local, parochial, county, and municipal affairs choke up the 
avenues to imperial discussion! Our colonies cannot be heard, 
our citizens cannot speak, their representatives cannot debate, 
their rulers will not legislate—yet somebody must act. The 
paralysis is fourfold. May the cure come before the loss or the 
retribution ! 

We take with us to the colonies English manhood and 
nationality, and English citizenship and organization ; customs, 
“the chief magistrate of life,’ and part and parcel of our 
English socia] system; administrative and local traditions, 
reminding us at every point of home ; literature, the life-blood 
of England’s intellect and soul; laws which, for the most part, 
are English—creating thus new Englands wherever we go; other- 
wise, the world would have heard little of the Britannic Empire, 
save such portions of it as have been carved and kept by the 
sword. Liberty and local organizations being, however, secured, 
the question of Empire has waited, and, probably, will be kept 
waiting still, until some other Power happens to take one of our 
colonies by the throat, so bringing for us the question of Imperial 
organization “within the range of practical politics” And 
let us bear in mind that when this happens, if it ever do 
happen, America is perilously like our colonies in certain 
unities of empire, race, language, institution, and religion, and 
some other matters above named, and that she will probably be 
our most formidable rival on the seas as well. 

Meanwhile, the questions of individual, local, and imperial 
self-government are inextricably commingled. “Before the 
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State,” says Michelet, “found the commune, before the commune 
found the man.” Education Acts have taken that last funda- 
mental work partly through, for we have asked, with our great 
teacher— 
“What is the city but the people? 
True, the people are the city.” 


And we are now told that the question of local self-government 
isripening for legislation, and must be attended to, and truly the 
sequence is logical. Before the state or city found the commune, 
and let us hope that the commune and the citizen, having been 
somewhat better developed and organised, the city will have the 
attention of our citizens, the State of our statesmen; that those 
wonderful elements of power strewn broadcast across our globe, 
such as the globe never saw before, may have some sort of organi- 
zation ere it is tempestuously demanded “on the eve of a 
disaster, or on the morrow of a defeat !” 

We are profoundly concerned to insist on the connection be- 
tween national and imperial politics, but we see that there are 
two things which we must first get at home : primarily, the full, 
free, national power of citizenship must be felt at elections, for 
we know that the English people, if not their leaders, are at 
home with greatness ; and nezt, or, if possible, concurrently, Par- 
liament, when elected, must have time to think and talk about 
imperial questions. And in respect to both these needs, 
time is of the essence of the matter. It is time empire 
were organised, but we want, first, time to take counsel 
together about it, and before we can get that we must send 
local matters back to the localities where they arose, to be settled. 
This, to our thinking, is what the nation demands. This 
is Liberalism worth attaining and preserving, and without it we 
cannot be conservative of Empire—a Liberalism that brings not 
only the all but the whole into its purview; a Liberalism that 
insists on individual right in order to extend it to the greatest 
numbers and under the most solemn sanctions; a Liberalism 
that having begotten would consolidate Empire, in order that 
Empire may promote better conditions of existence for all whom 
it may concern. 

This movement is, from a Conservative point of view, inevitable. 
Says Comte, “the habitual predominance of the spirit of the 
whole, constitutes government.” The movement is irresistible, 
for the State must take the impulse and impress of the commu- 
nity—of those who compose it, as Hegel declares, “The State is 
here a living universal spirit, but it is at the same time the 
self-conscious spirit of the individuals composing the community. 
.... To realise these grades is the boundless impulse of the 
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world-spirit, the goal of its irresistible urging.” And, “If men 
are to remain civilised,” argues De Tocqueville, “the art of 
associating together must grow and improve in the same ratio in 
which the equality of conditions is increased.” The principle of 
the movement seems as intuitive, universal, natural, as it is 
wonderful ; and we quote Comte again, “Is it possible to conceive 
anything more wonderful than that regular and continuous con- 
vergence of an immensity of individuals, each to a certain degree 
independent, and nevertheless all ceaselessly disposed to concur 
in one general development ?” 

But Burke, as usual, not only elucidates the principle, but bids 
it strike home :— 


“T think I can trace all the calamities of this country to the single 
source of our not having had steadily before our eyes a general, 
comprehensive, well-connected, and well-proportioned view of the 
whole of our dominions, and a just sense of their true bearings and 
relations. If we make ourselves too little for the sphere of our duty ; 
if, on the contrary, we do not stretch and expand our minds to the 
compass of this object, be well assured that everything about us will 
dwindle by degrees, until, at length, our concerns are shrunk to the 
dimensions of our minds !” 


In a free State power precedes organization, because organi- 
zation naturally proceeds from power, and forms develop from 
force, not from theorists or doctrinaires. Thus events have 
constituted us an Empire, but we have no Imperial Constitution. 
Our Government, as a government of empire, must be an Im- 
perial Government ; yet, alike without imperial constitution or 
imperial representation, it must, in some sense, from the very 
fatality of its position, be not only imperial, but autocratic. The 
remedy is, not to scold men who are obliged to act, for acting 
without a constitution, but to create one, and meanwhile to con- 
sider whether they have acted rightly according to existing forces 
and interests, and with due regard to what the constitution of an 
imperial federated democracy, like that of Great Britain, must 
and ought to become. We have lately considered the questions 
of imperial federation, and also of our imperial policy (see 
Articles I. and VI. in our last April Number), and we propose 
now taking as our motto the words lately suggested by our 
Premier, but by no means necessarily approving his prescription 
either for empire or liberty ; to consider some of the necessary 
relations of the mother State, both to CITIZENSHIP and EMPIRE. 
But, in talking of Empire, let us bear ia mind, always, that 
power is in manhood, or nowhere ; that nothing else is imperial 
save in name, or, as a consequence ; that we are an empire be- 
cause the physical, or industrial and mental and moral elements 
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of our citizenship are, after all, more symmetrical and complete 
than those of other nations and of the nations over whom we 
rule. Empire obliges, and must vanish if its obligations are not 
held binding. The questions of empire and citizenship are 
one and indivisible. If we want to maintain our empire, we 
must maintain and advance our citizenship ; if we want to main- 
tain and advauce our citizenship, we must maintain our empire. 
Within, we must adjust our constitution to the preparedness of 
the people for power; without, we must adjust our empire ac- 
cording to the preparedness of the races whom we rule, to rise 
from subjects into citizens. Our colonists and colonies every- 
where must be regarded as the complement of citizenship and 
empire. On the one hand let it be, as Burke said it was, “the 
spirit of the British Constitution which infused through the 
mighty mass of the English settlements, pervades, feeds, unites, 
invigorates every part, even down to the minutest ;” and on the 
other, let us have a care lest “if we do not permit our members 
to act upon enlarged views, we shall infallibly degrade our 
national representation into a confused and scuffling bustle of 
local agency.” 

In fact, the Britannic confederation must iegislate for the 
Britannic confederation ; if, indeed, by the time we have con- 
cocted a plan, its constituents shall have proceeded to no further 
dismemberment of the Britannic empire. England’s power 
depends on her becoming and remaining such constitutional 
centre, as soon and as long as nature and mutual interests allow ; 
and that she cannot be, unless a scheme of representation or of 
council, commensurate with and proportionate to the situation, 
be speedily matured and acted upon. The universal factors of 
empire, men, land, and money, in which England (with her depen- 
dencies) is richer, broader, and stronger than ever empire before, 
must never again be allowed to bring forth bankruptcy, barren- 
ness, and death, instead of wealth, plenty, and power, simply 
for want of brivging together, to bring forth a thousand-fold. 

And all these world-wide opportunities and franchises depend 
for the moment on the courage and ideas of the people and of 
their great men; or, failing these, on the speedy perfecting of 
our system of home representation, in order that the ideas and 
the men may be forthcoming, for it is a race against time. 
We are drifting in the greatness of our way, as far and as fast as 
want of organization can carry us, towards and to that “consti- 
tuted anarchy” which Hegel lamented in the old German Empire 
—‘“the position that an empire is properly a unity, a totality, a 
State, while yet all the relations are determined so exclusively on 
the principle of private right, that the privilege of all the con- 
stituent parts of the empire to act for themselves, contrarily to 
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the interests of the whole, is guaranteed by the most inviolable 
sanctions.” At the moment, of two things, one, our imperial 
power and prerogative must be illegitimate or disused. We 
must now occasionally admit, and not only admit, but sanction, 
and not only sanction, but insist on, the exercise of despotic, nay, 
of autocratic power, if opportunities are not to pass. We have 
no properly constituted representatives or authorised advisers, 
with competent knowledge and responsibility ; and the situation 
almost reminds us of Franklin’s “rules for reducing a great 
empire to a small one, by a modern simpleton.” 

The reign of the happy-go-luckies must end, We must form 
our theories, if not a little in advance of facts, at least to fit 
the facts. We must mobilize our faculties a little, and know 
what to create and what to destroy, for the question of empire 
is greatly a question of how fast and how completely we can 
do execution on the old-fashioned obstructions in our constitu- 
tion, so as to complement our empire before it is too late, and 
to consolidate and unite with our dependencies before they 
become entirely independent. Jt is a race against time. 
A generation in this matter does wonders, because, whilst emi- 
grants regard England as their home, their children, born in the 
colonies, may regard her as alien in constitution and empire, 
as in interest and policy. How readily might we, once, have 
federated our American colonies ; but three years of George III. 
made that for ever impossible. Before 1763, according to 
Franklin’s evidence, “our American colonies” could have been 
governed at the expense only of “alittle pen, ink, and paper, and 
led by a thread.” In 1766, America and Americans were his 
and their “own country and people.” We then commenced 
the process of the dismemberment of the empire. Time may 
be against us again, and colonists may become allies or Enemies, 
aud instead of delegates to the Grand Council of the Empire, 
we may have ambassadors, ultimatums, and wars. 
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In fact, the colonial question is the Imperial question, whether as to. 
ships, colonies, and commerce ; to opportunities which may turn 
weakness into strength, and paupers into customers ; to the “sea- 
wehr” which should imitate on our own element (and, perhaps, 
out of those who now grow up to be but the raw material of pauper- 
ism, violence, and theft), one of the factors of Prussian power ; 
or to tariffs for or against our commercial progress. If we reject 
natural and easy combinations now, we shall be fain to seek 
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others at any cost. Jt is a race against time. Can we surely 
enough, and, before all things, swiftly enough, deal destruction 
against obstruction, and political death against delay? Can we 
surely enough, and quickly enough, call up for judgment the 
vested interests of the few in the future littleness and dismem- 
berment of the Britannic Empire ? 

But in a parliament composed of direct representatives of 
all other interests and localities—where soldiers, bishops, 
lawyers, railway directors, and office-holders sit and vote 
for their trades and their constituencies—it is aot likely 
that either manhood or empire can get a fair chance. The 
trades’ unionism of privileged interests has long enough 
been over-represented in those Houses; and as to distribu- 
tion or redistribution, the empire out of England is hardly 
represented there at all, save as patriotism and genius are 
Nature’s direct representatives of all great questions. It is 
time that both manhood and empire were more directly 
represented in the Imperial House. The thinkers and the 
workers, reinforced by the direct representatives of colonial 
and Indian interests, should enter in and supersede the vis 
inertie or neutrality of those whom neither Nature nor con- 
stituencies, nor self-interest, have qualified, enlisted, or em- 
powered on their behalf. Local interests are not and cannot be 
properly attended to in the House of Commons: imperial 
interests are not and cannot be properly administered in th: 
present Lords and Commons; and if local and imperial interests 
demand a change, much more do national interests. It is noto- 
rious how much, unless a war is on the horizon, the House ot 
Commons troubles itself about any imperial questions—say, for 
instance, such trifles as the finance of 200,000,000 of subjects 
who are not citizens; and the Lords are now no House for 
national questious, nor can the Commons be the Commons until 
local self-government, and a more equal representation, give 
reality and immanence to local action. 

A nation, in proportion as it is strong, sound, and real, is 
really an organic unity—an organism with all the functions of 
life, growth, and action ; its faculties of association constitute 
a living power, and representative and executive functions are 
but its brain and arm. The principles, therefore, of its re- 
organization ought to be clear. Where, however, the State 
in question is also an Empire, the problem is vastly more com- 
plicated, because races may not be the same, institutions may 
not be similar, and society may exist under different conditions, 
and, perhaps, in varying epochs, or in remote zones, and alien 
nationalities. Thus critical is the condition of our own empire. 
Three considerations govern, always and everywhere, the uuity 
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of a State, be it large or small—namely, individual right and 
status, and local and general representation ; in other words, 
freedom, communal, municipal, and county associations, and the 
general bond. As to minor obstructions, whether in Church, 
State, country, or Parliament, they are sure to be swept away, if 
encountered by a manhood power prepared for the era of 
equality ; but with empires, which to exist at all must be fede- 
rated, the period in their life and history when certain measures 
tending to such union are done or attempted is of supreme 
moment. . 

Such a development of manhood power in the master race of 
our empire as is needful thus to inaugurate the era of equality 
having arrived, the master epoch has also arrived, and it is time to 
construct on a commensurate scale. The position, intelligence, 
power, and value of the individual unit having been altered, a 
readjustment throughout—of commune, county, state, and empire, 
—has to follow; yet that imperial organization, which is but the 
corollary of an imperial manhood, and for which so many imperial 
Englishmen have lived and died, would fain be left by non- 
imperial Englishmen to the four winds of heaven, or to be appropri- 
ated by possible foes, because the votes and the interests of obstruc- 
tionists, of families, priests, millionaires, money-lenders, labour 
farmers and brewers, of convicted mediocrities and incapables, 
are wanted for the ins-and-outs of office. Nevertheless, may we 
now at last say, with Volney, “a new age has made its appear- 
ance, an age of astonishment to vulgar minds, of surprise and 
dread to tyrants, of emancipation to many peoples and races, and 
of hope to the whoie world.” Such, we believe, will be the com- 
pleted genesis of the British Constitution, and to this end we are 
not a day too soon in bringing up the mighty conservative and 
revolutionary energies of the masses. In this sense it may even 
be said that the British Constitution is in its infancy, for it has to 
solve larger and even larger problems of government, so as to 
become adjusted to the mental, moral, and material development 
of its peoples, 

The forging of fine schemes for constitutions or federations is 
undoubtedly one of the easiest of exercises ; it is, however, still 
easier, and also more dangerous, to put away schemes really 
adapted to the situation. Of three things one, we shall adopt an 
effectual bond of union, or an ineffectual one, or shall not attempt 
any. But as the latter course is impossible, the right bond of 
union is the only refuge from mere Imperialism, or unconstitu- 
tional empire. Fall to pieces without a struggle we shall not, 
and to fail were to cover the world with our wrecks. The only 
course remaining is a proper adjustment of the rights and duties 
of empire. All our past history encourages us to proceed, and to 
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succeed is but the natural next step in combining all the existing 
elements of our freedom and power. Looking at our history 
from its present stand-point, it is well to consider, with Mr. Free- 
man, on “ Comparative Politics,” that— 


“ The whole history of our land and race will be read backwards if 
we fail always to bear in mind that the lower unit is not a division of 
the greater, but that the greater is an aggregate of the smaller. The 
hundred is made up of villages, marks, gemeinden, whatever we call 
the lowest unit; the shire, the gau, the pagus, is made up of hundreds ; 
and, in the same sort, the pagus is not a division of the kingdom, but 
the kingdom is an aggregate of pagi.” 


In the same sense, the kingdom will not be a division of 
empire, but empire an aggregate of kingdoms. It is not ours to 
read history backwards; and it, happily, is the business of our 
race to make history go forwards. And, as Mr. Freeman shows, 
“it is among the men of our own blood that we can best trace 
out how, as in Greece and Italy, the family grew into the clan ; 
how, as in Greece and Italy, the clan grew into the tribe ; and 
how, at that stage, the development of the two kindred races 
parted company ; how, among the Teutons on either side of the 
sea, the tribe has grown, not into the city, but into the nation.” 
It is the freedom of our race that makes its power, and its power, 
freedom ; and it is our combination of power with freedom that 
is leading us from the stage of “ nation,” away from imperialism, 
and on to empire. 

It is right for “the true scholar to know not only whence 
words come, but whither they go,” and for the historian to see 
things “not only as from Rome and Athens, Paris and London, 
but also as from Constantinople, Aachen, and Ravenna :” it is 
also right and necessary, as politicians, to consider whence power 
comes, in order to judge of its future channels ; and doubtless, 
Canada, Egypt, Australia, India, and South Africa, will provide 
their own capitols as coigns of vantage whence to witness the 
long procession of power from so many realms and with so 
many memories uniting themselves as factors in a mightier con- 
glomeration of empire than was ever possible before. 

The English have their unities of race, language, institution, 
religion—each binding enough, but, together, mightier than any 
other bond yet forged or created ; and we have, also, our majestic 
traditions, telling us how imperial strength is the basis of impe- 
rial organism, and of that fourfold freedom of Press, School, 
Church, and Assembly, for want of which all other empires have 
gone down, and by means of which England 

“ Has built her everlasting mansion 
Upon the bleached verge of the salt flood.” 
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Let us, then, listen further to Mr. Freeman, as he describes 
the undying power of the language and the laws of Rome, and 
apply it, by analogy, to our own greater future, which adds to 
language and law, race and religion. 


“The true glory of the I.atin tongue is to have become the eternal 
speech of law and dominion. In the eyes of universal history the 
truest triumphs of the Latin tongue are to be found in lands far away 
from the shores of the Italian peninsula. The tongue of Rome, the 
tongue of Gaius and Ulpian, rather than the tongue of Virgil and 
Horace, has become the tongue of the Code and the Capitularies, the 
tongue of the false Decretals, and of the true acts of Councils, the 
tongue of Domesday and the great charter, the tongue of the Missal 
and the Breviary, the tongue which was, for ages, in Western eyes, the 
very tongue of Scripture itself, the tongue in which all Western 
nations were content to record their laws and annals, the tongue for 
which all those nations which came within her immediate dominion 
were content to cast away their national speech.” 


And if it is to the days of Roman decline that we have to look 
for her true and abiding greatness ; if those “ who once dreamed 
of sweeping away the Roman name,” learned later that the 
world could not be governed save by the laws of Rome, and 
how their highest glory was to use the power of the Goth in the 
defence of the Roman commonwealth ; how @ foréiori will all 
this apply to our own future, when instead of “from Winchester 
to Trebizond” we read, Montreal to Adelaide, London to Cal- 
cutta ; and instead of the “shreds of that purple of Church and 
Empire,” in which even conquering barbarians gloried to deck 
themselves withal, we realise the power, and freedom, and civili- 
sation of modern citizenship, that completer development of 
modern organised life which transcends the ancient church 
morally, as far as its limits transcend the old empire territo- 
rially. The “ Libertas” is as much truer and stronger as the 
“Tmperium” is wider. The new world and the new science have 
come together. 


We come, then, with increased assurance to five conclusions as 
to our citizenship and Empire. First, some existing forms of 
our Constitution are not at one with even the existing motive 
manhood power which must control them. Second, that power 
is daily becoming more intense, and is daily passing from the 
few and the many to the a!l. Third, many of our forms and 
institutions are at marked variance with the increasing power. 
Fourth, the more manhood is developed, the more complete must 
become its organization. Fifth, from all existing conditions there 
is issuing an imperial democracy, which calls for, and will create, 
a more complete development and organization than the world 
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has yet seen; and whose tendencies, instincts, necessities, pas- 
sions, are imperial because they have been free, but which may 
not become strong enough to remain free if their developments 
are tampered with or repressed. 

The question of England is, therefore, that of an imperial 
federated democracy ; not of Empire alone, but of federation ; 
not of federation alone, but of democracy. And to these are 
added the question of India, with its hundreds of millions of 
subjects, who are not citizens. The problem is daily becoming 
easier, but more pressing. Englishmen are becoming more 
imperial, and England must follow suit. Competing powers are 
becoming more powerful, objections once valid are set at naught 
by improved inter-communication, and by the gathering forces and 
policy of union. Politics must now be weighed in the scales of 
the world-balancé, and as we proceed to organise as we are now 
organising everything between manhood and Empire, Empire 
becomes easier, nearer, more necessary, and more certain. It is 
only in unity with England that the component parts of our 
Empire can unite with one another. ‘Thus only it can become, 
and thus it must become— 

“ Perfect, 

Whole as the marble, founded as the rock, 

Not cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in 

To saucy doubts and fears,” 
The fourfold policy of Empire stands, therefore, plainly con- 
fessed. It is, first, to complete and consummate the admitted 
principle of the people’s sovereignty and equal citizenship, 
through all our laws, forms, institutions and Constitution. Next, 
to separate local self-government from that which is national 
and imperial, with the view not merely of properly dividing the 
work of each, but of rendering the proper transaction of business 
possible ; thus considering the paramount necessity, as Mr. 
Gladstone has expressed it, “of establishing something nearer to 
an equilibrium between the duties and the physical powers, so 
to speak, of the House of Commons.” Next, to federate the 
various portions of our Empire, distinguishing, of course, in the 
means to that end, between those which are at one with ourselves 
in all the elements of union—namely, race, language, institu- 
tions, and religion, and those which, like India and Ireland, are 
alien in all (and therefore of distinct nationality), except institu- 
tion. And, lastly, to ally ourselves, in defence, and if needs be 
in offence, with all English-speaking peoples, giving the universe 
assurance of MANHOOD and CITIZENSHIP, and securing for the 
right, lasting alliances, and a final preponderating power. 

And these vast problems are after all only the secondary works 
of statesmanship which have to do with the forms, distribution, 
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and organization of power. The future, which depends on this 
power is, we think, tolerably assured, and we may almost appro- 
priate the admonition addressed by Virgil to Dante as they 
approached the bridge which spanned the tenth gulf :— 


“But what yet gazest on? 
Wherefore dost fasten yet thy sight below 
Among the mained and miserable shades ?” 


Power and its organization constitute the State, and organiza- 
tion follows power. It is, therefore, a question of Conservatism 
as well as progress, the question —namely, whether the revolution 
is strong enough to become Conservative in spite of conservers 
and compromisers. The problem solving in politics always 1s, 
how power shall be developed, or how the policy should be 
destroyed. The destruction is a provincial question, each country 
can settle it for itself. The development is an imperial ques- 
tion, it will be settled by the universal spirit of progress. 

“Surely of political glory this is the highest,” says Landor, 
applying the parallel case of a man’s household to the colo- 
nies, “to rear carefully, to educate honestly, to protect 
bravely, and provide independently—what inconsistency, then, 
what folly, what madness for the metropolis to wish otherwise in 
regard to her colonies! Is the right arm stronger by rendering 
the left weaker? Gain we any vantage-ground against our 
enemy by standing on the prostrate body of our child?” Lord 
Carnarvon and Mr. Foster have told us, the one how “trade 
follows the flag,” the other that “trade flows greatly in the 
channels of political influence,” and certainly a nation that pos- 
sesses surplus subjects by the hundred thousands, and surplus 
land by thousands of square miles, and yet not only discourages 
the right union of these elements of national strength, but 
actually surrenders them to nations whose policy may be hostile 
to its own, is very like a householder who provides burglars with 
tools for housebreaking. A city of 200,000 souls might be built 
up every year by alien and possibly hostile countries, out of the 
best bone and sinews of our emigrants ! 

Happily, the predisposition of our colonies to unite more 
closely with England resembles the infatuation felt of old alike 
by some of the Roman dependencies and by “our American 
colonists.” The great obstacles are want of ideas amongst our 
middle classes ; want of time, owing to the utter disarrangement 
of our senatorial business ; and want of initiative amongst our 
statesmen. ‘The working classes, and the higher classes, and 
the highest class—the thinkers, have ideas, time, and initiative, 
but the rest or residuum drags them. 

Mr. Froude, in his latest work rightly says that, “from the 
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time when Rome became an empire, mistress of provinces to 
which she was unable to extend her own liberties, the days of 
her self-government were numbered. Parliaments and senates 
can provide successfully only among subjects who are directly 
represented in them. They are too ignorant, too selfish, to 
govern others, and imperial aspirations draw after them by 
obvious necessity an imperial rule.” If this was true of Rome, 
whose social system was based on slavery, how far true is it of 
British colonies, where every man is a ciuizen as well as a subject, 
and looks to representation as a natural inalienable right? Lin- 
coln put the truism more curtly when he said, “no man is good 
enough to govern another without that other’s consent.” In 
fact, union without representation is and must be mere impe- 
rialism, union with representation is empire. 


That representation would at present be too much for India, 
and not enough for Ireland, detracts nothing from the truth of 
these positions ; on the contrary, they are the exceptions which 
prove the rule, their case comes within the scope and régime of 
federation ; but representation depends upon the state or stage 
of progress reached. Mr. J.S. Mill, “On Nationality,” p. 295, 
gives the right test :— 


“If the smaller nationality is able to overcome the greater, there is 
often a gain to civilisation: but the conquered and conqueror cannot, 
in this case, live together under the same free institutions, The less 
advanced people must be governed as subjects, and the state of things 
is either a benefit or misfortune, according as the subjugated people 
have or have not reached the state in which it is an injury not to be 
under a free goverment; and, according as the conquerors do or do 
not use their superiority in a manner calculated to fit the conquered 
for a higher share of improvement.” 


That this is but the common sense of the matter is the 
highest compliment. The difficulty is to discover a sense suffi- 
ciently common to cover the whole field. Thus, Wilhelm von 
Humboldt (on “The Sphere and Duties of Government”) tells us 
that “every conceivable law has three preliminary essentials: a 
complete general theory of right; a perfect exposition of the end 
which the State should propose to itself, or of the limits within 
which it is to restrict its activity; and a theory of the means 
necessary for the existence of a State;” and De Tocqueville 
puts it another way, when he says: “The whole art of the legis- 
lator is correctly to discern beforehand the natural inclinations of 
communities of men, in order to know whether they should be 
assisted, or whether it may not be necessary to check them.” 
Montesquieu, again, has it: ‘“ Laws ought to be no less relative 
to the principle or passion than to the nature or organization of 
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each government; this is the key to an infinite number of laws.” 
Whilst Hegel (“ Philosophy of History”) boldly owns that “it was 
not so much from slavery, as through slavery, that humanity was 
emancipated.” The first question of statesmanship is, “ With 
whom have we to deal?” If nationality, with its sufficing 
unities of race, language, institutions, and religion, exists, the 
bond is closer and more glorious, for “the spirit of nationality,” 
as Burke observes, “is at once the bond and the safeguard of king- 
doms; it is something above laws, and beyond thrones—the 
impalpable element, the inner life of states; but anti-nationality 
is the confusion and downfall of kingdoms—it is a blight and 
mildew to the heritage of the people.” 

The problem is easy, either where nationality exists or where 
it does not exist. The difficulty comes where it is being created, 
or has partly or largely grown. Where it is especially intense, 
as in Ireland, we challenge the very spirit and essence of right 
government, if we do not accommodate forms to it. Nationality 
is the royal element in politics: it must be conciliated or 
destroyed. In Ireland we have done neither, and “ confusion, 
downfall, blight, and mildew,” the baleful crew of anti-na- 
tionality, are upon us accordingly. 


“Captain be he my England who can go 
With heart infallible, straight to the gulf-streams of the world, 
Where blow the inevitable winds.” 


But instead of captains, we have had Lords of Misrule, and 
unreason, unable, alike, to understand, as one of the primary 
works of statesmanship, that nationality must have scope, or to 
accomplish that ordinary secondary task of statesmanship, namely, 
to separate between the really local and the essentially imperial 
functions of Government. There are cases, as in India, where insti- 
tutions alone are unity enough, not to supersede nationality, but 
to unite nations under the larger bond of empire. Nations, we say, 
but Ireland is a nation ; and for her, representation alone is not 
enough of institution, if nationality be not respected. For it isa 
self-evident truth, that a whole people with its broad and multitu- 
dinous base, its ascending hierarchies, professions, and officials ; 
its sects, parties, localities, classes ; its specialities and differentize 
of thought, learning, pulpit, press, platform ; its individuals and 
sections, with their multiples of power, constitute the completest 
balance and best governing power provided by Nature for nations, 

As to Irish Home Rule, or local self-government, Mr. Glad- 
stone has recently spoken as follows, in his second electioneering 
address :— 

In the matter of local government there may lie the solution of 
some national, and even imperial, difficulties. .... If you ask me 
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what I think of Home Rule I will only answer when you tell me 
how Home Rule is related to local government. Iam friendly to large 
local prerogatives. I intensely desire to see Parliament relieved of 
some portion of its duties; and if Ireland, or any other portion of the 
country, is desirous and able so to arrange its affairs as to take the 
local portion of some part of its transactions off Parliament, it would 
liberate and strengthen Parliament for imperial concerns. There is 
one limit, and only one, to the extension of local government. Nothing 
can be done to weaken or compromise the authority of the Imperial 
Government. 


The twin principles to be observed are, of course, locality and 
generality or unity, and it belongs to statesmanship to observe and 
to separate them ; and when we consider that perhaps not more 
than one-sixth of our Acts of Parliament can be called imperial, 
it is clear that chaos or statesmanship must intervene. The Times, 
of December 2nd, states, that the plans just deposited for Private 
Bill legislation, next Session, were 213, that public legislation 
was increasing with alarming rapidity, and that “if private 
legislation had grown at the same rate Parliament would have 
been completely powerless to cope with the gigantic task. The 
Titan staggers under his too great burden. How is he to be 
relieved ?” And the private legislation that is to help to paralyse 
public and imperial measures comprises 72 railway bills, 22 
tramway bills, 49 miscellaneous, and 70 provisional orders. It 
is not within the scope of this Article to go into detail as to 
the scheme of union, either of the Colonies, or Canada, India, 
or Ireland ; but a few more remarks on the necessary and pecu- 
liar principles of union with the last two may be desirable. 

In a barbarous subject-state the key to all mistakes of impe- 
rial policy is a confusion between the principles of intervention 
and representation. Representation postulates a certain equality : 
the represented look out for themselves. And if they cannot, 
then, we are bound so to intervene or to guarantee substantial 
right. “It is a manifest truth” (and well explained by the late 
Emperor Napoleon in his Life and Works) “that to be responsible 
you must be free.” But the converse is true, that if you are 
free, you must be responsible. Our business in India is to gra- 
duate our intervention through representation and nationality to 
empire. We must understand that all questions of statesman- 
ship have to be solved in India, especially the greatest ; and we 
must send our greatest men there to solve them, especially the 
greatest statesman of all—public opinion. The rights of those 
who rule under us, namely, the native princes, have to be better 
reconciled with those of the people, a proper civil list for such 
princes as we ought not to set aside, would not interfere with 
the proper work of government, nor with the cost of justice, 
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police, education, tanks, irrigation, railways, roads, canals, posts, 
and telegraphs. But India is a poor country, and were she a 
rich one, she could not pay for these things, and also contribute, 
as she still does, an equivalent to the natural rent of the 
land, to the maintenance of State armies and harems of native 
princes. If we do not hinder it, the population will gradually 
advance towards and to citizenship, and then, whosesoever power 
may wax or wane, England will have done her duty for India. 
We believe, however, that our predominance will not, cannot, 
and should not,,cease save by our own laches. A really imperial 
policy, which is a policy of justice and common sense, would 
bring to our side everywhere unexpected allies. We are holding 
the country for the country’s good, until we shall have ad- 
vanced the people to education, representation, and self-govern- 
ment, and if we were not doing this we should have no business in 
India. Imperium has come before libertas, because otherwise 
citizenship might never have come at all. Empire for pupilage, 
and then pupilage for freedom. 

But the same principle of intervention which we have used in 
India we have abused in Ireland. Ireland is a nation.; Ireland 
is our peer. When that is acknowledged—and never a day before 
—she will be our ally. She will have not only freedom, but 
equality, and she will use both to win co-heirship in empire ; or, 
on the flank of England, she will remain what Montalembert 
said we deserved that she should remain, “ une plaie vengeresse 
éternelle.” To be represented, in order to be outvoted by two 
nationalities, and to have no jurisdiction in important local 
matters, have meant liberty to England to enslave Ireland ; liberty 
to one nation to use up another as mere raw material in the 
fabric of empire. From conquest should have ensued depend- 
euce; from dependence should have followed association, 
to be succeeded by a real federal unity—one monarch, one 
empire, the same alliances, and equal citizenship. Let the Irish 
settie for themselves their proper local matters, and, as to the 
rest, place their picked representatives on an Imperial Committee, 
and tuey would represent unity, nationality, and empire, instead 
of sectarianism, disaffection, and revolt. ‘The nations are of one 
blood ; and even Irishmen are men, and more men than Irish- 
men. Wherever there are many Irish, there will be many men, 
and much human nature. The very spirits of sectarianism and 
empire are at marked variance. They are instinctive and irre- 
concileable enemies. Let the chosen representatives of Irish 
nationality meet in a Chamber of Empire the Conscript Fathers 
of the State, and not sectarianism or treason, but unity and states- 
manship will prevail. “ Responsibility educates.” The marplots 
will be scouted. Imperialism will become a caste; men fairly and 
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freely elected for empire, delegated to establish and settle it, will 
not nnite against it. Each member will be jealous of the secta- 
rianism or insubordination of every other ; nor when Ireland sees 
herself set with equal chances before the world and with the colo- 
nies can she be other than imperial ; for to elect Irish peers or 
others to the London Congress of Nationalities, far from degrading 
them as tools of dismemberment, is to elevate them to more com- 
prehensive functions or vaster powers. When the Irishman sees the 
common course chartered by counsellors, who are not all of them 
—many of them will not be—born in England, unprejudiced 
against Ireland, in whom wisdom, impartiality, statesmanship, 
and common sense have been secured as far as possible, then, if 
not before, will the national faith of Ireland have been deserved, 
justified, and won. Burke told us of “the new and grand 
vicinage of Europe,” and the words, so familiar now, were then 
immeasurably grand and new. Another and a grander vicinage, 
that of the Britannic Empire, will, in time, be as familiar. The 
world, indeed, can find scope and verge enough, but for one 
other combination that can transcend it in power, and surpass it 
in excellence— 


‘To see, like some vast island from the ocean 

The altar of the Federation rear 

It’s pile in the midst ; 

To hear the restless multitudes for ever 

Around the base of that great altar flow. 

That mighty shape did wear 
The light of genius; its still shadow hid 
Far ships ; to know its height the morning mists forbid.” 


Meanwhile, let us try to realise, in the general, what is that 
Empire of which the Premier has just boasted, but of which we 
say that the completion of liberty and of sectional organization 
must be the condition precedent. 

The English colonies and conquests constitute nearly a third 
of the habitable globe, and a fourth of its population. The 
proofs of its greatness are on every continent and on every sea. 
The water-thoroughfares of the world are guarded by our fort- 
resses, dominated by our citadels, or kept open by our treasure. 
Our trading stations, our fortified naval stations, our coaling 
depots, are everywhere. Mighty links of a chain, links consist- 
ing of six vast empires, or nuclei of empires, amongst them 
continents of gold, corn, and cattle, circles the globe, and are 
waiting to be put together. India and Ceylon cover over 1,400,000 
square miles. Australia covers over 2,500,000 square miles, almost 
equalling Europe. The West Indian dependencies cover over 
100,000 square miles. The Canadian Dominion stretches from 
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ocean to ocean, and from the meridian of Rome to the North Pole; 
its shipping-tonnage already rivals that of Great Powers; its orga- 
nised militia numbers six hundred thousand men ; and its moving 
roads, from the head of Lake Superior to St. John, Newfound- 
land, are nearly equal in length that of a voyage to England, 
but are always within sight of its own shores: this vast Domi- 
nion is the finest agricultural country in the world, and covers 
no less than 630,000 square miles. Lastly, comes that which 
will become the Empire of South Africa, containing, with 
Mauritius and Bourbon, nearer 300,000 than 200,000 square 
miles, and commanding land and ocean in the south! Adding 
to this summary the aggregate of unnamed smaller dependencies, 
we have a total of over 5,000,000 square miles, which, if popu- 
lated at the ratio of Great Britain and Ireland, with their 
120,879 square miles, would give over 1,200,000,090 souls ! 

A total, truly, which, if bound up by liberty and law, will 
contribute an awful embodiment of power; if not, a more ap- 
palling extravaganza of chaos. It was a Russian boast—“ The 
bayonets of the Czar prop up the skies,” if, however, we were 
to glory, we should glory rather in this—that within such a con- 
federation our chances of war would be minimized or destroyed, 
whilst those without would be apt to leave us alone. We should, 
in fact, be a guarantee of general peace, of progress and of right; 
and whilst the new organization is being thought out and the new 
power worked out—as the thinkers and the people, the battalions 
of intellect and of force, proceed to unite their armies, let us re- 
member this—order or anarchy will come, according as we do 
or do not work out true principles of organization. It is in 
determining the future of such factors of the future as Canada 
and Australia that we shall most certainly settle our own. Both 
are now more English than the English, and the great alliances, 
confederations, and policies of the world, and probably its great 
wars, have still to come. 

Where, then, are the insects who will buzz their policy of dis- 
affection and disintegration against such a future of moral and 
material progress? Why, they are for the most part at home, if 
England can be called “the home” of such; at any rate, they 
are not abroad, if our great dependencies can be called “ abroad” 
by Englishmen. Of this fact take a few specimens. In 1870, a 
despatch from Queensland stated that that Government “observed 
with regret that their countrymen at home display, through the 
press and in Parliament, a desire to thrust the colonies out of the 
Empire, and that whenever a serious intention shall be shown in 
the British Parliament to break the Imperial tie, the colonists 
will claim their right to be heard against a deprivation of their 
position and rights as Englishmen without their consent.” Later 
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on, the Daily Telegraph commissioner or correspondent, whose 
personality is well known, pointed out that “the colonists are 
not only more English than Englishmen ; they are in each colony 
not merely English, but essentially subdivided in all their aspira- 
tions. The Queenslander is hardly nearer in love to the men of 
South Wales than toa Frenchman ; and certainly the man in 
New South Wales hates no one so much as the successful Victo- 
rian.” We have before us a copy, later still, of The Australasian, 
which speaks with contempt of local as opposed to imperial 
confederation, and condemns the former system, “ which throws 
up a barrier against England herself, which dreams of an 
Australian State, which flaunts an Australian flag, which aims at 
neutralising imperial by setting up a false image of colonial con- 
federation—a continent hedged about by a wall of tariffs— 
which regards immigration as a favour to be grudged to the 
mother-country, and talks of the vast territory of our waste 
lands, the rightful domain of the whole English race, as the ex- 
clusive property of the two millions of the first-comers.” 

What Burke said in the debate on Fox’s India Bill, exactly 
ninety-six years ago, on the connection between liberty and 
empire, was true then, is true now, and will be true for ever, 
not only of India but of all our other colonies: “If we are not 
able to contrive some method of governing India well, which 
will not of necessity become the means of governing Great 
Britain ill, a ground is laid for their eternal separation. Every 
means effectual to preserve India from oppression is a guard to 
preserve the British Constitution from its worst corruption.” 

We argue for the only practical way of holding our colonies ; 
for the only way of making them pay; for the only way of 
making our own empire indestructible; for the only way of 
encouraging capital to waite with labour in colonial enterprise—by 
which emigration can increase our population, and pauperism 
become property and empire! 

A three-fold process in politics is everywhere discernible, and 
it may be the world lesson of the epoch. First, as any given 
nation grows, development and organization tend to complete 
each other. Second, each such nation tends to the formation 
of one preponderating power of the people, the power of 
equality. Third, the general or universal tendency is to larger, 
more economical, and more effectual, national and international 
unities, involving the destruction of sectarianism in all its phases. 
The whole of a nation, and nothing less than the whole, is spe- 
cially formed to govern the nation. The whole of an empire, 
and nothing less than the whole, is specially formed to govern 
the empire. In the revolutionary energies of the all, in the con- 
servative administrative instincts of the middle classes, in the 
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natural leadership of the few, in the intensity and oneness of a 
democratic executive, and the universality and power of the 
people, meet the necessary virtues of all systems. Intensest 
unity and universal will are, in fact, not contradictory phrases, 
but postulates of the same conclusion. 

This is in principle the essence of that connection which we 
have endeavoured to elucidate between citizenship, or liberty, 
and empire. The states of society are practically only two, the 
sectional and the universal, the eras of equality and inequality, 
and until the former is completed, the power of the people and 
of progress will always be at once legitimate and revolutionary. 
The question has, of course, its economical and social, as well as 
its political aspects, and if, indeed, we are an imperial race, if we 
have got out of what Napoleon used to call “the political lumber- 
room of old Europe,” and are preparing to shunt the old Whig 
and Tory family-coach for the lightning express of the people, 
we shall not have pointed out in vain the connection between the 
means and the end—how the equal voice and power of citizens 
at elections, and a proper system of local administration, act and 
react on imperial issues. In that event we shall not have much 
longer to point and press the following questions :— 

Why should we make an annual gift to the United States of 
several hundred thousand souls, worth in money alone, or in 
working power, one hundred millions sterling? Why let drift 
amongst aliens or foes, a property, if only in land, of incalculable 
extent and value? Why not satisfy capitalists by making the 
colonies an intevral part of empire? Why not assure the colonists 
of their supreme heritage and greatest charter—English na- 
tionality and citizenship? Why not balance or complement the 
dearth of land here, with the dearth of manhood there; the su- 
premacy of maunfactories in one section of our estate, with the 
supremacy of agriculture in another? Why not realise and ap- 
propriate for a third of the habitable globe the meaning and fact 
of “commonwealth ?” Why should not coinage, laws, inventions, 
prizes, and honour be imperial, as well as race, language, litera- 
ture, and institutions? Why should not our millions of yearly 
colonial expenditure represent capital instead of loss? Why 
throw away elements of power that all other Powers would glory 
in, and 


“ Like the base Indian fling away a pearl, 
Richer than all his tribe?” . 


How is it that governors and royal commissioners are great with 
schemes of abortion and dissolution, when the nation wants the 
senate, the army, the navy, the flag, the citizenship, the adminis- 
tration, the statesmanship, the peace, the power, and the unity 
of empire? Is it courage or ideas that our statesmen lack, or 
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do they fear that the people will not back them? Nay, rather 
let them have a care, for if they fling away as baubles what 
should constitute empire, the people when they awake and act, 
will ask under what régime and rule, by whose authorisation, 
with what motives and under what moralities such things were 
possible. 

“Too noble to be enslaved” we are, “too impatient to be free” 
we are not. But there is another thing. The Englishman is 
imperial. His instincts as well as his materials of empire far 
transcend those of the Roman. Englishmen will support the 
Minister who brings them empire by right or constitution—with 
peace if possible, with honour always. Empire, in fact, is for us 
mainly a problem of administration, of distinguishing great things 
from small, national matters from imperial, as also local matters 
from national. 

The preponderating power of the English State has been 
created—the party of universal progress, “the majority vote,” 
“the general consensus’—call it what we may, the sword, 
sceptre, and crown, of the new dispensation! And we say it 
is time that this preponderating power of the State should 
constitute also this empire whilst it can—in peace the prepon- 
derating influence of the world—in politics, its preponderating 

ower. 
a History too,” says Mommsen, “is a Bible, and if she cannot 
hinder the fool from misunderstanding, and the devil from mis- 
quoting her, she too, will, be able to bear with and requite them 
both.” 
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Art. VI.—Tar Rewation oF Sinver to Gotp as Corn. 


Gold in the East, being Observations on a Practical Method 
of Establishing a Gold Currency in India, and its 
Influence on the Trade and Finance of that Cowntry. By 
CLarMoNntT J. DANIELL, Bengal Civil Service. London : 
Strahan & Co. 1879. 


HE effect of the decline which has taken place in the value 

of silver, during the last few years, on the finances of 
India has attracted the attention of a larger portion of the public 
than is ordinarily interested in the politics of our dependency, and 
lately has excited a still more general interest, not only in conse- 
quence of the importance attaching to the measures which the 
Government of the United States may introduce in respect of 
the use of silver in the currency of the American Republic, but 
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also owing to the expectation which lately prevailed, that the 
Chancellor of the German Empire would to some extent modify 
the system he has introduced into Germany, by again employing 
silver as coin in larger quantities than a short time ago seemed 
likely. 

The discussions on the use of silver as coin have principally 
turned on the best method of keeping it in circulation with 
gold. It has so fallen in value, rated in gold, that the relation 
long since established between a given quantity of coined silver, 
and its currency or nominal equivalent in gold, no longer 
corresponds with the actual ratio of value found to exist between 
the same weights of the two metals in the market. It has 
become necessary to withdraw one or other kind of coin from 
circulation ; and silver, as the least stable in value of the two, has, 
to a great extent, disappeared from currency over a large part of 
Europe. The metal is used chiefly for coinage, and comparatively 
but little employment can be found for the immense mass of 
metal discarded from coinage. It has naturally become a drug 
in the market. Its low value as measured in gold increases 
more than ever the difficulty of using it as coin concurrently 
with gold in the manner hitherto customary. 

Much inconvenience is experienced by those classes to whose 
daily needs silver coin is more appropriate than gold; and, on the 
other haud, a vast treasure is locked up, lying idle because 
the natural field for its employment as money is much limited 
by the disuse of silver as coin. 

We intend to consider the proposals which have been brought 
into public discussion for the re-employment of silver as money 
in conjunction with gold. 

They range themselves under three principal heads, The 
“restricted supply” method, under which it is proposed that 
silver coin should be maintained at an artificial value when rated 
with gold, by limiting the supply of coined money. Secondly, 
the scheme known as that of “ International Bi-Metallism.” This 
it is proposed should be carried out by concerted action on the 
part of the principal nations of Europe, and by the United States 
of America, in the use of silver as coined money on the same 
terms. It is expected that its employment in this manner would 
have the effect of maintaining the currency value of silver coin 
at a fixed ratio to the currency value of coined gold. Thirdly, 
the use of coined silver concurrently with coined gold on the 
basis of the intrinsic ratio of value prevailing at any time between 
the two metals: under this system the number of silver coins 
which might excliange for a given gold coiu would vary in corre- 
spondence with the market price of silver in the gold valuation. 
By this means an equilibrium would be maintained between the 
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currency values of the two kinds of coins, as any value of one 
would always exchange for its exact equivalent in the other; and 
one kind of coin could not be used for the purchase and export 
of the other, as the nominal or currency values of the gold and 
silver coins would always correspond with their actual values 
as measured the one by the other in the market. 

The nations of Asia have in use currencies which consist almost 
exclusively of silver. Theircommercial methods are throughout 
a preponderating proportion of the population of the Continent, 
still in a rudimentary condition, which, as it becomes more 
perfected and approaches nearer to the Western type, is con- 
tinually making demands on the silver of the West. Indiaas the 
channel through which Western Asia is supplied with silver is 
feeling the effect of the increased supply of silver available for 
commerce in a gradual rise in the value of labour and the 
necessaries of life ; but as regards her internal commerce and the 
daily traffic of the bazaars, she experiences no inconvenience 
from the fluctuations in the value of silver as compared with that 
of gold. : 

The external trade, however, of India being principally carried 
on with gold-using countries, gold irresistibly becomes the 
measure of the value of all produce, manufactures, and com- 
modities, not excepting silver itself, which come within the 
influence of that trade. There cannot be two standards of value 
for the same goods at the same time in the same market ; and as 
gold is of the two metals that which daily experience proves to 
have more stability as a standard of value than silver, the 
products of Asia, although produced at an expenditure of silver in 
the East, are ultimately measured and paid for in gold in the 
West ; and the silver coins of India, like every other commodity, 
take their value with reference to the gold coins of Western 
Europe and America, and under all circumstances in which the 
two classes of coin come into competition, the silver coins 
invariably pass current according to the rate at which they can 
be exchanged into the gold coins. 

Thus, we find in India the commercial public divided into two 
distinct parties: one whose affairs being alone concerned with 
the internal trade of the country requiring silver ; and the other, 
who being interested in the external commerce of the country, 
find gold essentially necessary to the proper prosecution of their 
business. It is to the latter class and their exigencies that the 
attention of the reader is invited. 

The legal currency of British India consists solely of silver, 
while the foreign commerce of the country is conducted on a 
system in which silver exercises but little influence in its 
character of money on the determination of profits. The Indian 
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silver currency is, in the estimation of the gold-using trader from 
the West, merely a commodity. To him it has no quality which 
money in order to be efficient should possess. It is not a 
standard by which the values he is concerned with are measured, 
since the value of the coins of India are themselves measured 
from day to day like rice or corn in the English sovereign, which 
coin is the recognised measure of value for all commodities 
brought within the scope of English commerce. The silver 
currency of India, as a currency, is in the foreign trade of that 
empire with England superseded by the gold currency of this 
kingdom. 

In practice, although perhaps not in terms, this is recognised 
to be the case by the schemes which have been from time to 
time brought forward with a view to give the Indian silver 
currency such an enhanced value relatively to the gold currency 
of England, that a fixed weight in silver of the Indian coin 
should always pass as the equivalent of a fixed weight of the 
English gold coin. The daily fluctuations in the value of silver 
as measured in gold are imperceptibly felt to deprive silver of 
one of the qualities which money should possess to make it 
efficient—that of an equivalent, whenever it competes with gold as 
an agent of exchange. If goods are sold for gold at a valuation 
which remains constant, and at the same time for silver at 
a valuation which daily varies, it requires no argument to show 
that silver has lost its claim to be considered money—the 
character of an equivalent. Silver, therefore, in those trans- 
actions in which gold is the standard of value and money of 
account is not money at all. If any means could be found to 
invest a given weight in silver with a value exactly equal and at 
all times as little liable to alter as against itself, as a given 
weight of gold, silver would redeem its position as money. 

The “restricted supply” plan proceeds on the assumption that 
the Secretary of State for India or the Viceroy of that empire can, 
by restricting the supply of coined silver, make it so scarce a com- 
modity that it will avail to purchase something like 20 per cent. 
more goods and more gold than is now possible. If such a power 
rests in the Viceroy, he can as easily make the Indian rupee buy 30, 
or 40, or 50 per cent. more gold than it is good for now; and the 
difficulty is not only solved, but India becomes a real El Dorado, 
and her inelastic revenue of silver becomes a purchasing agent 
of illimitable power. But the scheme is quite visionary. The 
desired consummation cannot be attained because the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy can never succeed in isolating the 
currency of India from all external interference ; nor can they 
so control the silver supply of the world as to prevent silver 
being carried to and fro between India and the West on the same 
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terms. There are, besides, in India Native Powers having treaty 
rights with the Queen-Empress, under which they are entitled 
to coin as much silver as they please. This circumstance alone 
would suffice to neutralise any measure having for its object an 
artificial enhancement of the value of the silver coin of India as 
measured by the gold standard of England. There are, besides, 
many other considerations which, as they have recently been set 
forth at length, need not be reproduced here, combining to make 
any such scheme as impolitic in principle as it is certain to be 
unsuccessful in practice.* 

The plan in favour with that party among political economists 
known as “ Bi-Metallists” is to unite all the principal nations of 
Europe and the people of the United States in a league, the 
condition of the union being that they shall all so arrange their 
currency systems that the silver coins they may use shall at all 
times hold a fixed relation of value to the gold coins of the same 
currency, and that one relation of value shall prevail in the cur- 
rencies of all the nations so associated together. In order to 
give effect to this scheme, a general recoinage of the silver in 
use in all these systems would appear necessary, and some sanc- 
tion must be obtained under which all the members of the 
league would be impelled to act in unison. These are difficulties 
which seem far from likely to be surmounted in putting such a 
scheme into practice. The“Bi-Metallists,” besides, seem to consider 
it essential that England should join the League, apparently in 
the hope that, if she did so, her consumption of silver would be 
so large that her assistance would materially further the success 
of the Union. But England herself has no interest in the 
matter. Her currency system is equally adapted to her domestic 
requirements and to her foreign trade. The success or failure of 
such a League to maintain coined silver at a fixed relation to 
coined gold can affect her no more than if the British Islands 
were situated in another planet. In the interests of her great 
dependency India, England can do only what she does now— 
leave open the mints of India to the coinage of all the silver 
which may be brought for the purpose. The author of “ Gold in 
the East” has shown that it is not possible for the Government 
of India to restrict the coinage and use of silver as money in 
India even if it wished to so. If it were possible, the English 
would have no ground of justification in view of the material 
requirements of India for entering on such a course of policy 
at all. 

There is, however, a faint possibility that, if the nations of 
Europe and the people of the United States of America decided 
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to re-employ silver in their currencies to a very large extent, 
they might in doing so absorb so large a proportion of ail the 
silver above and under ground in the world as to leave the amount 
of the unemployed remainder so reduced that India might in vain 
seek for the silver metal wherewith to add 50 or 60 millions of 
rupees on the average, by the year, to her currency. But in such 
a@ case it is quite certain that India would supplement her silver 
currency with gold. 

The “ Bi-Metallist” theory appears to contain among other prin- 
ciples, this, that it is within the power of a single nation or an 
association of nations to fix the value of the metal silver by 
agreeing to use it in their currencies at an estimated value 
measured in gold which corresponds with the arbitrary price 
they decide to put upon it. This, at least, we understand to be 
the meaning of the following note from M. Cernuschi’s last 


pamphlet :— 

“ At the time of the French 154 the position of the producers of gold 
and silver was this: all their produce had by law an unfailing and 
insatiable customer—the Mint. No price to haggle about, no com- 
petition possible. 113 grains of pure gold were a pound sterling; 
165 grains of pure silver were a rupee; half a kilogramme of silver, 
9-10 fine, was 100 francs; and half a kilogramme of gold, 9-10 fine, 
was 1550 francs. The 15} ruled between the rupee and the sovereign, 
The rupee was worth exactly 1s. 103d. in gold, and consequently the 
sovereign was worth 10 rupees, 10 annas, 9 pies. It was the mathe- 
matical par round which oscillated, as was natural, within the limits 
of the cost of transport to or fro, the rate of exchange between India 
and England, and consequently the quotation also of silver in London, 

“This was all that the producers of gold and silver required to know, 
and did know. As to the statistics of gold or silver production, they 
were utterly indifferent to them ; for whatever the vicissitudes of the 
production of either metal, the 154 always ruled, They did not, 
therefore, sell their gold or silver, they despatched it to agents deputed 
to curry the ingots and present them at the French, English, Indian, 
and other Mints. The ingots were there converted into coin, and 
whatever Mint had coined them, the gold and silver pieces all entered 
into circulation, being as metal all worth as much as each other in the 
ratio of 154. Having always had their gold and silver converted into 
coin at the ratio of 154, producers never understood the meaning of 
these three words: the cheaper metal. Whether gold or silver, the 
monetary metal cost them very dear at certain times and in certain 
mines, very cheap at other times in the same mines or in others. 
Sometimes, even gold and silver issued together from the same mine, 
without the possibility of telling the cost-price of either separately. 
But the producers knew that the paying-power of the monetary metals, 
of fresh production just as of old, was proportionate to the total 
existing mass of both; they knew that the 154 was firm and perma- 
nent, only because it was legal ; they knew, therefore, that their outlay, 
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their losses or profits, in one word, their cost of production, had nothing 
to do with the value of the metal produced, nor with the relative 
value of gold and silver. 

‘“‘ By multiplying by 154 the weight of the gold issuing from the 
mine, the producers knew how much silver that gold was worth among 
all nations; by dividing the weight of the silver which issued from the 
mine by 15}, they knew how much gold that silver was worth among 
all nations, The thesis of the cheaper metal, we repeat, was incom- 
prehensible to them.”* 


We believe, however, that it is invariably true that the value 
of silver is amenable to the laws which regulate that of other 
commodities offered in exchange, and that Lord Liverpool’s 
definition of money, contained in the following passage from his 
“Treatise on the Coins,” in no way conflicts with this theory, 
but rather confirms it:—“ The money or coin of a country is the 
standard measure by which the value of all things bought and 
sold is regulated and ascertained ; and is itself at the same time 
the value or equivalent for which goods are exchanged, and in 
which contracts are generally made payable.’+ 

The “Bi-Metallist” principle expressed in M, Cernuschi’s lan- 
guage involves the conclusion that the quality which money 
possesses as a measure of value can altogether supersede its 
other quality as an equivalent; that by force of law, if it is 
made a measure of value on certain terms, it also becomes an 
equivalent on the same terms, although, if the money be melted 
down, a given mass of metal may be only half as efficient in 
exchange with some other commodity as when it is coined into 
money. 

We seek in vain for facts which support such a conclusion. 
In those cases in which such a condition is asserted to attach to 
money it must be shown that it is the coinage of the metal into 
money, and the fixation of a relation of value between the silver 
money so coined and gold, and not some other cause, which 
maintains the value of the silver coin at the currency ratio to 
that of gold. That which appears to support the view that iegis- 
lation can affect the value of silver as measured in gold, we 
believe in no case to be anything else than the force of an ordi- 
nary law which regulates the value of goods in the market— 
viz., that if a large proportion of any commodity is subject to a 
steady demand for a particular purpose, the price which regu- 
lates its application to that purpose influences the price of the 
remainder which may be used for other purposes. 

Thus, although shellac is much used in making hats, the 
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much larger quantity in daily demand for the manufacture of 
French polish will raise the price of the article in the hatter’s 
trade to that ruling in the latter manufacture ; and likewise the 
price of barley, in places where beer is brewed in great quan- 
tities, is enhanced to those who would consume it for food by 
the maltster’s demand for the grain. 

In the same manner, as long as the quantity of silver in the 
world was tolerably constant, and the proportion consumed in 
the currencies of silver-using countries absorbed nearly all the 
supply, the demand for silver for currency maintained its price 
when the metal came to be applied to other purposes at a figure 
which, although it may have varied from time to time, proved to be 
so stable as to cause those who regulated the silver currencies of 
different nations little or no apprehension that the ratio of value 
fixed by law as existing between coined silver and coined gold 
could be so far affected by fluctuations in the exchange of the 
two metals at the market, that one of the two metals would 
become permanently unsuited for use as coin concurrently with 
the other. But when the supplies of silver yielded by the 
American mines increased the stock of that metal to an extent 
which altered the existing proportion between the quantity of 
the metal used as currency and the remainder which was not so 
used, and the yield of gold from the same source still further 
reduced the value of silver as measured in gold, that influence 
which the currency value of silver exercised over its market 
value ceased to act, and the legal ratio at which coined silver 
and gold exchanged with one another was imperilled. The pro- 
portion of silver available for other purposes than the currency 
of those countries where the ratio prevailed became so large as. 
to be no longer amenable to the regulating influence of the cur- 
rency ratio of value. Furthermore, that !egal ratio of value 
closely approximated, during the time it was in force, to the 
natural ratio of value existing between the two metals, and the 
divergence between the two ratios was seldom so great as to 
weaken the influence of the legal currency ratio in its own field 
of action, as a regulator of the exchange between the two kinds 
of coin, for more than a short period of time at once. 

With the accessions made dyring the last few years to the 
stock of the world’s silver these conditions were all changed. If 
it is possible for one nation or for several to make silver a 
measure of value on any other terms than those on which it is 
accepted as an equivalent, those who had hitherto succeeded in 
maintaining a fixed currency ratio between gold and silver would 
have been able to do so still; but they were soon convinced that 
the attempt was hopeless. They gave it up. It is nothing to 
the purpose to say that the Germans in changing their standard. 
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from silver to gold are accountable rather than the American 
mine-owners for the collapse in the value of silver. The fact 
remains that from both causes combined the proportion previously 
existing between silver not required for currency and that which 
is required is entirely altered ; the legal ratio of value fixed for 
the exchange between gold and silver coins has diverged too far 
from the natural ratio at which the precious metals exchange as 
bullion for it to have much influence on their market price ; and 
those who look to the combined action of the principal nations 
of the West in re-employing silver in their currencies as that 
which will resuscitate the ratio of 154 to 1, in its former condition 
of force and vitality, must wait for the realisation of their hopes 
until the re-employment of silver has the effect of absorbing so 
large a per-centage of all the silver now above ground and likely 
to be excavated in the future, that the remainder will be reduced 
to an insignificant amount, and its market price become a factor 
of no importance in estimating the ratio of value between gold 
and silver in coinage. 

It is, of course, open to any one to argue that if the Govern- 
ments of the principal gold-using nations agree to buy 15} ozs. 
of silver with one of gold when they can get 18 ozs., no holder 
of silver will sell it at any other price. Whether such would be 
the result or not depends on the quantity of silver which is not 
required for coin, but which is available for sale, and could be 
sold profitably at a lower than the currency valuation. The 
sale of any large quantity of such silver would, of course, 
depreciate the currency value of the remainder. In truth, 
until it can be ascertained with some certainty that the effect 
of such a demand for silver as a general re-employment of 
the metal for coinage may occasion will be to raise its market 
price, and not merely to call into existence fresh supplies of 
cheap metal, there is no security that any measures taken with 
such an object will bring up its value as measured in gold to the 
ratio of 153 to 1. If the precious metals in the market do not 
exchange on these terms, or nearly these terms, there is nothin 
in the history of the past that justifies the prediction that fi 
legislation will in the future avail to give coined silver the 
qualities of a measure of value and of an equivalent in the 
exchange with coined gold on any other terms than those which 
it naturally possesses as bullion in the market. This general 
statement is, of course, to be understood to refer to the concur- 
rence of gold and silver coin in circulation in unlimited quanti- 
ties, the coins of either metal being nearly fine in standard, and 
not to apply to any currency system which employs the inferior 
metal entirely as a token coinage under an artificial system 
working within narrow limits, such as that in use in this country. 
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The disorder introduced into the finances of India by the 
fluctuating value of silver when measured in gold is the effect of 
the peculiarity just noticed, since efficient as the rupee currency 
may be for purposes of internal trade, when it comes into com- 
petition with gold in the foreign commerce of India it is no 
currency at all. As a measure of value it is superseded by gold ; 
as an equivalent gold is preferred, since men can from day to day 
exchange equal values of commodities for the same weight of 
gold, while silver varies from day to day as against itself, and a 
different quantity may be required for the exchange of equal 
values of goods on different occasions in the same week. 

A plan put forward to reconcile the use of silver as coin in 
India, with its use in competition with gold in the foreign trade of 
that country with gold-using countries, such as England, in a 
pamphlet entitled “Gold in the East,’ deserves examination in 
the pursuit of an inquiry as to the place which silver can properly 
hold in the currencies of the world. 

The proposals contained in this pamphlet may be briefly sum- 
marised as follows :—Its author recommends that the Government 
of India should coin a gold piece the exact counterpart of the 
sovereign of the British currency in weight and fineness of 
standard; that this coin should be brought into circulation 
by means of a levy in gold of some portion of the taxes which are 
now paid in silver. He estimates the amount which can thus 
be converted at 17,000,000. sterling. With the gold revenue 
thus obtained the Home expenditure of the Indian Government 
would be discharged, and the gold coins would in consequence be 
always in circulation, at one time being used in payment of 
taxes, at another in discharging State obligations. The taxes of 
India being raised by law in silver, it is proposed that the 
Government of that country should convert the portion which it 
may take in gold into sovereigns at a rate always corresponding 
with the intrinsic ratio of value existing between silver and gold ; 
except that, in order to reduce the inconvenience which might 
arise from the disappearance of gold from circulation at every 
slight over-valuation of silver, the rate of conversion should 
be slightly in favour of gold. It is also proposed that the 
sovereign should be legal tender in all large payments of values 
amounting to 5000 rupees and upwards at the option of the 
payer. This provision is designed to encourage the accumulation 
of gold as coin in India, and to facilitate its use as the money of 
account and standard of value in the foreign trade. The author 
of these propesals considers that the Government of India, or the 
Secretary of State, would have no difficulty in following the 
alterations in the value of the two metals with complete 
accuracy, and that the rate of conversion at which the gold and 
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silver coins should interchange should be fixed as often as might 
be necessary by a State proclamation made in India. ‘I'he 
writer shows that the stocks of gold available for currency 
purposes in India certainly exceed 100,000,000/., and probably 
150,000,000/. in value, and, besides being much in excess of what 
may be required for a gold currency in that country, are likely to 
become available for use in the West. The peculiarity of this 
plan consists in this, that its author contends that the application 
of the principle of the exchange of the gold and silver coins on 
the basis of their intrinsic ratio is scientifically sound, and, there- 
fore, cannot be in practice impracticable, although it may be 
necessary to employ a new method for working a bi-metallic 
currency on this system. It is contended that, as any amount of 
silver would always and everywhere be exchangeable for its exact 
equivalent in gold coin, the silver currency of India would at all 
times avail to purchase as much in commodities as could be pro- 
cured with the equivalent value in gold: that gold would 
irresistibly become the real standard of value and be apparently 
as well as really so in transactions connected with the foreign 
commerce of India ; while silver would be as universally employed 
as it is now in the internal trade of the country, and values be 
continued to be expressed insilver,although they would ultimately 
be referable to, and imperceptibly be regulated by the gold 
valuation to which the silver coins themselves would be amenable. 
It is also to be inferred from the arguments used that as under 
this system no one would fear to accumulate both silver or gold 
in any quantity—since either would always be interchangeable 
with the other on the basis of equal values—a great impulse 
would be given to the use of silver in all currencies worked on 
this plan, and a solution be found for the difficulty now ex- 
perienced in the use of silver concurrently with gold. On this 
principle of exchange no inducement would exist for bullion 
dealers to use one kind of coin in currency for the purchase and 
export of the other. These proposals also provide for the coinage 
in India of any quantity of gold or silver which the public may 
bring to the mints for that purpose. Under such a system the 
Government of India would repair the disorder in its finances 
arising from loss by exchange, and the mercantile classes would 
trade with all Western nations with a currency of gold instead of 
silver, and commerce would be carried on with more certainty in 
the calculation of profits and losses than is now possible where 
one party to each transaction uses nothing but silver, and the 
other nothing but gold. 

Inviting those who are interested in the subject to study the 
plan as expounded by its author in the pamphlet named at the 
head of this Article, we shall now advert to some of the chief 
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objections which have already been made to his proposals ; for, 
obviously the value of any plan for introducing gold into the 
currency of India and carrying through a revolution in the 
methods of commerce and the fiscal system of that empire 
depends on whether it can be brought into use or not, and on 
the extent to which objections to its application in practice can 
be met and disposed of. 

The objections to the use of gold in the currency of India in 
- manner proposed in “Gold in the East” are principally 
these— 

(1) That India gets nothing that she has not got already 
except the cost of coining the gold, and that she does not want a 
gold currency. 

(2) That the stocks of gold which are asserted to exist in India 
are quite hypothetical. 

(8) That a gold currency side by side with the existing rupee 
currency worked on the basis of the intrinsic ratio of value exist- 
ing between the two metals would induce in India all the evils 
which prevailed in the currency of this country from the Restora- 
tion until 1816. 

(4) That the measure would, if put into practice, do nothing 
for India that is not already done by the action of the Ex- 
changes. 

(5) That the use of gold as coin in India would limit the 
demand for silver and so make the Exchanges more unfavourable 
than they are now. 

(6) That those who would be responsible for the correct deter- 
mination of the “ State rate of conversion,” at which the existing 
silver taxes would be taken in gold, and the gold coin exchange 
with the silver coins in the currency as legal tender, could not 
be induced to undertake the task: that they would at no time 
have =o sure ground upon which to rest their valuation of silver 
in gold. 

(1) To the first objection a fair answer is found in a Paper re- 
cently contributed to the Fortnightly Review by Mr. Robert Lowe, 
M.P.,* wherein he argues that the “ maintenance of two separate 
currencies, a golden currency for England and a silver one for 
India, is entirely inconsistent with, and subversive of, the pecu- 
niary relations in which the two countries stand to each other.” 
As long as the English administration refuse both to circulate 
gold coins in India by making them legal tender, or even to coin 
gold at all in a shape in which the coinage can be of practical 
use in the foreign trade of the country, it virtually prohibits the 
application of such a remedy as the use of gold in currency, to the 
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evils which now afflict the finances of India. Let it be supposed, 
for the sake of argument, that Ireland is required by England to 
use a currency of florins, shillings, and coins inferior to these, 
without a gold currency or bank notes, and that the English 
sovereign were not allowed to be legal tender in Ireland, and 
were practically excluded from use in trade in the island; that 
the Irish florins, shillings, &c., had at the same time no quality 
of legal tender in England, and that this arrangement were to be 
defended on the ground that the use of gold in the currency of 
Ireland might restrict inconveniently the supply of gold coins 
required in London; no Irish grievance of our day has been halt 
so intolerable as this would be, and yet it represents very faith- 
fully the position which India occupies in relation to England in 
this question of her currency. There is no doubt that the trade 
between India and England is conducted under difficulties which 
are in one sense artificial, since they arise from a remediable 
cause, from her silver currency having no natural par of value 
with the gold currency of England, and it is merely idle to assert 
that which every one engaged in or acquainted with the Indian 
trade knows to be contrary to fact, that India does not require a 
gold currency for the purposes of her trade with gold-using 
countries. The argument that India, in obtaining a gol 
currency, gets nothing which she has not got already except the 
cost of coining the gold, since her silver currency can always be 
used for the purchase of gold bills on London, is an argument 
of much the same character as another urged in this discussion, 
that as long as the Indian trader has gold in bars wherewith he 
can buy rupees, he gains nothing by coining them into sovereigns. 
It would be as reasonable to recommend the closing of the Mint 
in the Tower to the coinage of silver and copper pieces because 
the owners of bars of silver and sheets of copper can always. 
exchange them for sovereigns in the open market. 

(2) The second objection is disposed of by a reference to the 
price lists, published in the daily newspapers at the principal 
ports in India, wherein it will be seen that gold is always being 
sold in the open market. That gold is carried to and fro, as 
remittances in adjustment of accounts and for other purposes, 
no one who is acquainted with India will deny. More than 100 
millions sterling are shown by the Indian Custom-house returns 
to have been imported into India within the last forty years, and 
never to have left it. India, from time immemorial, has pos- 
sessed gold in such quantities that the truth in this matter has 
long since passed into the region of fable, and this calculation 
takes no account of this stock of gold existing in India from the 
remotest ages. The evidence taken before the Silver Committee 
goes to show that a part, and probably only a small part, of the 
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gold taken to India finds its way to Western Asia: the condition 
of the commerce between India and those regions would not 
allow of the export of any large quantity of gold, and the poverty 
of the people inhabiting them would act in the same direction. 
The Reportjof the same Committee furnishes a Table* showing 
the surplus of gold imported into India over that exported in the 
twenty years ending with 1875 was more than 87} millions in value. 
Tf this gold is not in India, where is it? General Ballard, who 
for many years was Master of the Mint in Bombay, wrote, in 
1868 : “It has been stated that upwards of 100 millions (ster- 
ling) of gold are possessed by our Indian subjects, an amount 
not far short of the whole produce of the Australian mines since 
their discovery. If no mints existed, it would be worth while 
building them on the chance of coining a fraction of this immense 
treasure ; but the mints exist—it is only the mint rules which 
require alteration to allow of our solving the problem whether 
there is any desire on the part of the owners of this bullion to 
have a portion of it converted into coined money.” While it 
may be considered as placed beyond doubt that India can herself 
supply all the gold required for her coinage, there seems reason 
to think that the coinage of gold in India might have the same 
effect on the stocks of gold in England as the discovery of a new 
and fertile gold mine which, on occasion, would serve to feed the 
demand for gold in the London market without at all raising its 
price. It would be a curious commentary on the apprehensions 
of those who fear that the circulation of gold in India will raise 
the Bank rate of discount, if the effect ,of coining an Indian 
sovereign were to cheapen money in London. The conjecture 
seems scarcely unreasonable that the common use of the same 
coin by England and India, as the money of account in their 
trade, may tend to put the native merchants of the East into 
such intimate relations with their correspondents in London; and 
gold from Calcutta and Bombay circulate so freely in this 
country that, when occasion arises, the hoards of an Indian 
Rothschild may become available to relieve the panic of a crisis 
in the City. 

(3) The third objection, that this country has already tried 
and given up, as a bad system, the concurrent use of two kinds of 
coin at varying rates, is one to which history furnishes an answer. 
It is not to be denied that, if it were possible to fix the value of 
gold and silver at a constant ratio, a currency based on such a 
ratio would be preferable to any other. That, next to this, a 
system, under which the more stabie metal is the measure of 
value, and the less stable is used only for that petty commerce 
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which cannot be carried on without its employment, and under 
conditions which prevent the silver coming into competition with 
the gold coin, is the most convenient which has yet been devised, 
is also true. Butin India weare put face to face with a difficulty 
of a novel character. The relation of the currency of India to 
her commerce is probably without precedent. We find there the 
commercial classes divided into two well-defined parties—those 
who have and require a silver currency, and those who have the 
same but want it not. At many points the interest of both 
classes commingle. The object of England should be, as, indeed, 
it is her duty, to secure to either class that which it requires—to 
the one its silver currency, to the other a gold coinage ; and to 
provide, by following the dictates of common sense and the 
undisputed maxims of economical science, a method by which, 
when occasion shall arise, the coins of one currency may exchange 
into those of the other at their actual and natural ratio of 
value. This is all that is necessary to solve the difficulty of 
bestowing a gold currency on India, and, except under such a 
method of exchange, the difficulty is altogether beyond 
solution. 

The history of the coinage of this country during the period 
referred to in this objection teaches us that, while the standard 
of value is changing from silver to gold, there is no more judi- 
cious course or one more serviceable to the public than to allow 
one kind of coin to take its own place in the currency at its 
natural value. Up to the time of King James I., when gold was 
but little used in commerce, the Sovereign and his advisers found 
little difficulty in adjusting the terms on which the silver coins 
exchanged into gold on the basis of their intrinsic relation to one 
another. During the sixty years which elapsed between the com- 
mencement of the reign of King James I. and that of King 
Charles II., gold rose in value against silver 32 per cent. The 
fluctuations were frequent and excessive, and the sources of 
information available to the Government regarding the value 
of one metal in terms of the other was imperfect. The latter 
monarch wisely decided to leave gold, which was not then the 
legal standard of value, to take its rate in the currency from 
silver at the market price of the day. By the beginning of the 
reign of King George I., a fixed relation between gold and 
silver had become established, and this relation regulated the 
rate of exchange, and was recognised by Royal proclamation. 
The actual value of the silver coins in the gold valuation was 
even then, owing to their being clipped and defaced, uncertain ; 
but gold had become the measure of value, and a shilling, clipped 
or new, was accepted as representing 7; of the guinea. That 
which the proposal under discussion advocates is, in principle, 
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the same system under which gold, between the time of King 
Charles IT. and King George I., by the force of its own superior 
stability of value, superseded silver as the measure of value 
in the currency and commerce of England. The State, in the 
ease of India, is, indeed, expected to follow the more serious 
fluctuations in value between the two metals, and to notify their 
occurrence in order to give those who have to pay their taxes in 
gold, and those who may have contracted to pay their debts in 
gold at the market rate of the metal by the silver standard, an 
authorised basis for calculating the amount of their payments. 
As the rate thus determined would, in all cases, be the 
natural rate of exchange between the two metals, the 
least constant in value of the two will have its rate 
determined by the other, and silver will give place to gold as the 
standard of value. Those who seek an objection to this method 
of providing for the exchange of silver with gold coins in the 
history of the English currency overlook this important difference 
between the two cases—that in this country the fluctuations in 
value between gold and silver affected domestic and retail trade, 
whereas, in India, the alterations of value under a “State rate of 
conversion” will only affect large transactions, the details of which 
will have been previously adjusted with reference to such an 
eventuality, and only be felt in conducting the business of the 
external commerce of the country, which now experiences vicissi- 
tudes of value in the relations between the precious metals quite 
as serious as any which can occur under the system proposed. 
The real difficulty in working a bi-metallic system on these terms 
consists in the determination of the actual ratio of value between 
gold and silver. In the time of the Stuart and Hanoverian 
kings of England this task was obviously much harder than it 
would be now. In those days the amount either of gold or silver 
coin in circulation was much less than now, and even a small 
addition to the metal available for currency purpose had a dis- 
turbing effect on the value of the existing stock of current coin, 
proportionately greater, just as water poured into a bowl already 
partially filled raises the level of the fluid more quickly than if 
it were poured into a pond. But in our day silver has the same 
value as measured in gold on the same day in New York, London, 
and Calcutta. The telegraph to carry news, and the steam-engine 
to transport treasure, have a levelling effect on the values of the 
precious metals which was quite unknown two hundred years 
ago. It can be safely asserted that that which is known to all 
the world can be ascertained with certainty by the officials whose 
business it would be to determine the actual and existing ratio 
of value. If at the same time bankers and bullion dealers prefer 
the vagaries of the exchanges to an official declaration of existing 
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values there can be no practical difficulty in so arranging that 
the official rate shall follow a rate determined by the free deli- 
beration of men of business whose authority in these matters is 
universally respected. The Governor and Directors of the Bank 
of England find no difficulty in deciding on the weekly value of 
money for purposes of loan. The Secretary of State for India 
practically makes, week by week, a valuation of silver in gold in 
determining, in concert with the East India merchants and 


bankers, the rates for issuing his Council bills. The determina- - 


tion of a “State rate” for converting the silver coins of the 
Indian currency into their gold equivalents is no increase to the 
responsibilities of the Secretary of State for India; and so long 
as such a rate corresponds with an existing valuation, actually in 
use and operation, it will command universal acquiescence. 

(4) We now proceed to examine the fourth objection, that the 
introduction of gold into the currency of India would do nothing 
for the country which is not already done by the action of the 
exchanges. 

Whatever the method may be by which the Government of 
India obtains gold in the place of silver as revenue, it must be 
purchased in some form or another; and purchase means the 
surrender of an equivalent in exchange for the gold. Those who 
would place the finances of India on a sound footing by 
arranging that the manner in which the home expenditure is 
discharged, should conform to the system of reckoning values 
and paying for goods and services in England, must make up 
their minds to this—that there exist no means by which this con- 
formity can be produced but in the employment of gold for the 
purpose, and no means of getting the gold except by purchase 
more or less disguised. But keeping in view this consideration, 
the scheme proposed for the purchase of gold, by the conversion 
of silver taxes into gold, is really open to no valid objection on 
the ground that the State might just as well take the silver 
first and buy the gold afterwards, as convert a part of its silver 
taxes into gold. The gold obtained in taxes affords a revenue 
with which the Home charges can be paid at par; and that 
once obtained the kind of uncertainty which arises from 
variations in the market value of silver in gold ceases to in- 
fluence the finances of India ; whether the loss of silver revenue 
which is the cost at which it, or a portion of it, may have been 
turned into gold can be recovered by taxation is a fiscal 
question. The two kinds of loss are entirely independent of one 
another. That arising from the value of silver is regulated by 
causes over which the Government of India has no control at 
all; that arising from a diminished revenue after the conversion 
of its taxes is entirely within its own control. In the case of 
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the land tax, the objection that the Government of India would 
lose as much as it would gain—the loss by discounting the silver 
revenue in gold being equivalent to what is gained by remitting 
money for the Home expenditure at par—has something in it, 
because the land revenue is a fixed quantity of silver payable 
under a contract extending over perpetuity in some, and over 
many years in all cases. But in the case of revenue raised by 
the authority of law and liable to be altered from year to year, 
the State may reap all the advantage by taking such revenue in 
gold which it now foregoes by taking it in silver, without limiting 
its ability to increase its taxation in correspondence with the 
progressive prosperity of the country. 

The use of gold in the Indian currency is recommended in the 
interests of the foreign trade; and since, when that use became 
general all commodities exchanged in that trade would be valued 
in gold, the ability of the country to bear an increase of 
taxation on such commodities would be properly measured and 
expressed in gold rather than in silver; the goods in question 
would be bought and sold with gold and the duties paid on 
them in gold, the gold taxation would become the natural 
correlative of the gold valuations of commodities in commerce. 
The same argument applies with more or less force to all 
the taxation which the author of “Gold in the East” recom- 
mends to be converted from silver into gold, except to the 
land tax. If the plan be capable of pfactical application, it 
could, we presume, be carried out with the least difficulty by 
leaving the land tax on its present footing. 

It has been urged that when the Government has succeeded 
in introducing a gold currency into India, the trader will 
have to get gold by paying silver for it before he can buy 
goods in the Indian market, and he will be no better off 
than if he sold goods valued in silver for gold in London. This 
argument seems, however, to involve the erroneous conclusion 
that the variations in the value of silver as against itself—that is 
to say, the fluctuations in the ratio of value which silver bears to 
gold, and the variations in the value of silver as against commo- 
dities—are one and the same thing. The trader who now remits 
100/. to Calcutta is uncertain whether that sum will fetch 
Rs. 1100 or Rs. 1200, or more or less. He cannot reckon from 
day to day how far the value of silver may alter as against itself, 
whether the rupee of to-day may be equal “o the rupee of to- 
morrow, or to a rupee and a quarter of the following day ; he has 
besides to take his chance of a rise or fall in the value of the 
commodity he is trading in under the action of supply and de- 
mand. The Exchanges express the result of these two factors 
working together while silver alone is used in the Indian market. 
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When, however, gold becomes the measure of value and money 
of account, as it must if it is employed in trade, that factor in the 
merchant's calculations of profit or loss which the uncertain 
value of silver as against itself provides, will be eliminated. 
Silver may rise or fall 50 per cent. in the gold valuation in the 
course of a day, and the price of commodities will remain the 
same. Commodities will take their value in gold, and silver will 
do the same. The Indian sovereign being identical with the 
English sovereign in intrinsic value, 100/. in London will buy a 
given amount of commodities at prices quoted in terms of the 
same coin in Calcutta. At present whether 100/. will buy 
Rs. 1100, Rs. 1200, or more rupees, and the quantity, say, of 
indigo at Rs. 230 per maund which that 100/. will buy is a 
matter of uncertainty. With a gold currency at work indigo for 
the London market would be quoted at so many 1/. sterling 
per maund, and could be bought in London with as much ease as 
in Calcutta. While no sure calculation can be made now, under 
the existing currency system, of the value of the 1/. sterling in 
in Indian silver, in future no such calculation will be needed, and 
only that factor will influence the merchant’s calculations which 
depends on the supply and demand of indigo. In respect of 
the latter, his forecast will probably be as often right as in regard 
to the former it would have been wrong. We deem it an error 
to assert that because commodities in India—such, ¢.y., as indigo 
—are raised by an expenditure of silver, that the merchant pur- 
chasing indigo will feel the influence of the uncertain value of 
silver in the gold price which he will have to pay for the indigo. 
With a gold standard of value established in India, commodities, 
and silver among them, must take their value against gold ; it is 
not possible that they should take their value against silver, or 
there will be two standards of value in one market; and as silver 
itself will be rated with gold at a vaiue corresponding to the 
quantity of silver coins which can be exchanged into a given gold 
coin, silver itself becomes just as much a commodity as anything 
else. The fact, therefore, that silver pays for the labour em- 
ployed in bringing the indigo to market has just as much and no 
more influence on the gold } price of the indigo than the expendi- 
ture of any other commodity which contributes to the same result. 
The expenditure of silver, and of everything else which may have 
been used in producing the indigo, fixes the minimum price at 
which it can be profitably sold ; the gold price is determined by 
the lowest rate at which indigo can be sold for gold throughout 
the whole market, without reference to the value of the silver 
coins in the gold currency. These coins, so far as their employ- 
ment in the manufacture of indigo is concerned, may have been 
rated at a different valuation in gold in respect of each separate 
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chest of the dye. The silver money, although used to make pay- 
ments, is, under circumstances where gold is the standard of 
value, as liable to rise or fall against gold as grain, clothes, or 
anything else with which wages may be paid. Silver money, 
when no longer a standard of value, is only valuable in propor- 
tion to its efficiency as measured in gold, and labourers for 
hire and dealers in food knowing (in the particular case we are 
discussing) that they can get a certain wage or price in gold, 
will bring the rate at which they employ silver money day 
by day into correspondence with its gold valuation. The 
contrary theory has been maintained, and the question has 
been raised, whether, with a gold standard ruling the market, 
silver money will be as quickly amenable to its influence as we 
assert that it will be. It is worth while examining this point 
with reference to the particular proposal in “Gold in the East” 
to make gold sovereigns legal tender in India for payments of not 
less than 4001. 

If this plan is carried out the gold coins would never come into 
com petition with the silver currency except in large transactions 
and in the foreign trade. There arises therefore no question as 
to whether a clerk or shopkeeper would take or refuse payment 
of 1/. or 2/. from being uncertain as to what number of rupees 
the gold coin would exchange into. In the case of a large 
transaction let us assume that an indigo broker offers a quantity 
of dye, which he values at Rs. 5000, and at the market rate for 
silver of the day he is paid 400/. He fears that if he holds the 
gold its value will fall against silver 2 per cent., and that a week 
after he will get only Rs. 4900 in the Exchange. He asks 
2 per cent. more for his indigo—i.e., 408/. If the condition of 
the market allows the purchaser to pay 408/. for the indigo, it 
proves that Rs, 5000 was less than its price ; if not, then 4001. is 
the market value of the dye, and the dealer has to accept that 
price and make the best of it. If he obtain less silver in the 
following week by Rs. 100, he is no loser. His silver is as good 
as that of everybody else. His Rs. 4900 will buy more gold than 
it was good to buy a week before, and consequently more goods 
of all kinds in that market where prices are regulated by the gold 
standard. As we said before, were this not the case, there would 
be found two competing standards of value for the same goods in 
the same market at the same time. 

The conclusion is unavoidable that the use of gold instead 
of silver as the money of account in the Indian market, will 
have the same effect there that it has everywhere else—it will 
become the single standard of value. It will do much more 
for the merchant than is effected by the exchanges; it will 
have this result, to cause the commodities which the merchant 
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trades in to be measured by the standard of value prevailing 
in the market of sale in England, without the intervention of 
an uncertain silver valuation in India. The merchant will have 
to reckon with one risk instead of with two. 

(5) Mr. Fawcett has recently expressed his opinion against the 
introduction of gold as coin into India in the following terms, 
and they embody the 5th objection above cited :— 


“No surer means can be adopted of still further depreciating the 
value of silver than to diminish the demand for it; and if any of the 
many proposals which have lately been brought forward with regard 
to the silver question are considered . . . . such for instance as the 
introduction into India of a gold currency, it will be at once seen that 
these suggested remedies alike labour under the defect, that they 
could not be carried out without lessening the demand for silver.’’* 


Mr. Fawcett’s argument is so far true, in that it is not to be 
denied that an increase in the employment of silver for 
currency purposes will increase the demand for the metal ; but 
whether the demand will have the effect of keeping the price 
of silver at a much higher level than if no such demand existed, 
depends upon whether the amount of silver available for 
currency is or is not liable to increase in correspondence with 
this demand. A continued demand for silver at a price a little 
higher than the lowest cost at which it can be profitably 
produced, may bring into the market all the quantity required 
without materially raising its value, as measured in gold; 
and those who now suffer from using silver in order to make 
gold payments, would be no better off than they are now. 
Those who look to a continuing or increased demand for silver as 
the agency for raising its gold price, seem to overlook the foilowing 
considerations: that it isin the East that this demand principally 
arises, and that the effect of this demand would be to induce 
further supplies of cheap silver, and not to raise materially the 
price of existing stocks of silver in the gold valuation. It seems 
certain that the spare silver of the West will be sold, like any other 
commodity—by the sale of which its possessors seek to make a 
profit—at the lowest price at which it will pay to sell it. 
Silver dealers will dispose of it, as other people dispose of 
other goods, in larger quantities at lower prices in order to 
obtain quick returns to their capital invested in the metal. 
There has been no sign that silver dealers will or can com- 
bine to withhold their silver in the hope that it will rise to a 
fancy price. The same causes whith since 1870 have induced a 
decline in its value, will operate to prevent a rise in its price 
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to the previous level of 60d. per ounce. Whatever demand 
there may be for silver for currency purposes, as long as it can 
be met by a supply of the metal at 54d., 56d., or any other 
lower price per ounce, there is clearly no chance that its value 
will rise higher ; 51d. or 52d. may be an unprofitable price for 
the sale of silver, but nothing in the past warrants the expecta- 
tion that the supplies of the metal at a slight increase on that 
price will not be far larger than any demand for it; these sup- 
plies may indeed be, for the purposes of the silver currencies of 
the world, inexhaustible at a valuation much below 60d. per 
ounce. That such is likely to prove to be the case (at least as 
regards the prospect of any improvement in the finances of 
India from a policy of expectancy), may be inferred from the 
fact that the Bank of France and the Imperial Bank of Germany 
hold together silver to the value of 63,823,000/. sterling.* 
Assuming this estimate to have been made at 60d. per ounce, 
and, making an allowance of } per ounce for over valuation, the 
mass of silver thus held, awaiting sale and certain to be sold 
under a demand for silver, would be sufficient for the coinage of 
considerably more than five hundred millions of rupees, a 
quautity which, under ordinary circumstances, India would re- 
quire ten years to absorb, 

That the quantity of surplus silver thrown on the world, as 
the combined effect of the fertility of the American mines and 
the expulsion of silver from the currencies of the Western 
nations, should have caused its fall in the gold valuation by 20 
per cent. at almost a single drop; and that, at the same time, 
the continuing increase of the Indian trade, both internal and 
external, should have availed nothing to raise the price of silver 
to the level from which it has declined, proves more conclusively 
than any other argument that those who enjoin a policy of in- 
action on the Indian Government, and tell her rulers to wait 
until an advance in her prosperity has made 10 rupees of her 
currency worth 1/. sterling, contemplate a contingency so vaguely 
uncertain, and the advent of a future so indefinitely remote as to 
deprive that advice of much practical value. “ Rusticus adspectat 
dum defluat amnis.” Such must be the attitude of the Indian 
Government while it waits until the demand for silver for the 
currencies of the East restores to the metal its original relation 
of value to gold. 

The extract from Mr. Fawcett’s Essay, however, suggests 
another objection to the employmert of gold as coin in India, 
which is known to have been urged by those who regard with 
no favour the prospect that India will one day possess a currency 
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of gold. It is that so far as silver is discarded in favour of gold, 
so much farther will the values of the two metals diverge and 
gold become dearer than ever in the gold valuation. Upon the 
particular measure under discussion—the conversion of a portion 
of the taxes of India now paid in silver into gold—it is con- 
tended that the substitution of gold for silver would tell in two 
ways: by causing a continuing increase in the price at which 
the Indian Government would be obliged to pay for the gold it 
might buy—for the method described in “ Gold in the East” as 
the “State rate of conversion” is, in effect, a purchase by the 
State of gold with its silver revenue ; and by making the rate of 
exchange still more unfavourable than it is now. 

We think that under the method proposed for raising a gold 
revenue, and keeping the coin so obtained in circulation, its 
effect on the value of silver has been exaggerated. The efforts 
of the Government of India to procure gold by purchase would 
have this result if the gold when it passed into the treasuries of 
the State were to disappear and fresh quantities were continually 
being purchased. But in the case which we are now considering 
all the gold taken as taxes by the Government would be put 
into circulation as fast as it were received in discharge of the 
Council drafts, or in other payments made by the State in India. 
This gold would day by day exchange in the market for the 
same number of rupees with which it was originally purchased. 
If the State were to take 100 sovereigns in lieu of 1200 rupees 
from a taxpayer, it would make a payment of the same amount 
of rupees with the same number of sovereigns the next day. 
There would be no withdrawal of gold from circulation, and no 
fresh demand for more gold in the presence of a diminishing 
supply of the metal. The gold taken as taxes would remain in 
circulation in India, and the same gold would week by week flow 
into the State coffers, and be week by week liberated for circula- 
tion in State payments. The result of such an operation as this 
on the value of silver in the market would prove to be very 
different from that now experienced from the manner in which 
Council drafts are issued ; and if the assumption is sound—and 
it is supported by the experience of many well-versed in Indian 
affairs—that all the gold required for use in India would be 
provided by the country herself, the presentation of a stock of 
coined gold, always in demand for the payment of taxes and 
purposes of trade, would tend to give a certain steadiness to the 
market rate of gold as valued in silver, and would go far to 
reduce the uncertainty with which trade ventures are now at- 
tended. This effect of the use of gold as coin in the Indian 
foreign trade would be entirely beneficial, for even if thereby 
silver were to become permanently rated with gold at 17, or 18 
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to 1, commerce would not be affected for the worse, since it is 
not the ratio of value which may be permanently established 
between gold and silver, but the daily fluctuations in that ratio 
which act as a restraint on trade. 

It is true that the coinage and levy of seventeen or eighteen 
millions of sovereigns out of the stock of gold now existing in 
India would be equivalent to an addition of two hundred or more 
millions of silver rupees to the currency of that empire; but 
whether the operation were to prove beneficial or injurious to 
India would solely depend on the care or precipitancy with which 
the gold coinage might be introduced into the currency. As 
about fifty millions of rupees are added yearly on an average to 
the Indian currency, the process of introducing the gold coinage 
if spread over three or four years would probably have no dis- 
turbing effect on the relation of value which silver would other- 
wise bear to gold, and no diminution in effect would take place 
on the ordinary supply of coin which commerce would have re- 
quired had gold not been coined instead of silver. The yearly 
waste, or, to speak more correctly, the annual demand for fifty 
millions of rupees’ worth of fresh silver, which now maintains the 
value of the metal, would be met by the employment of an 
equivalent value of gold; and India at the end of the period 
would find herself equipped with a currency of equal intrinsic 
value, but of mixed gold and silver. The demand for silver 
would go on as before, or at least exactly to the extent to which 
men might require silver rather than gold ; and this is enough, 
for the State is in no way warranted in regulating its fiscal 
policy with the object of making men use more silver and less 
gold, in conflict with their own interests and requirements. 

Those who desire to see the price of silver rise and its efficiency 
increased in a silver-using country, such as India is, must address 
their efforts to the development of her productive industries, her 
internal and external trade, rather than seek to bestow on Indian 
silver an artificially enhanced value by forbidding, as is now done 
by the English administration in India, the employment of gold 
in commerce. 

No measures of State, even if they be principally addressed to 
maintaining a demand for silver in order to enhance its gold 
ptice, can avail to stimulate that demand so effectually as the 
needs of the commerce of the country. And the history of 
the additions made to the gold currencies of the world, simul- 
taneously with the discoveries of gold mines in America and 
Australia, proves that the demand for either precious metal for 
purposes of coinage, depends not on its abundance but upon an 
increase being made to the productions of industry. Com- 
modities when offered for exchange in commerce in increased 
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quantities occasion an extended employment of silver and gold 
in the currencies of those countries where more may be re- 
quired, call into existence, in fact, additional tools for effecting 
exchariges. The expansion of the currency of any country is 
almost, if not entirely, independent of the market price of the 
gold or silver bullion used in its coinage. A demand for chea 
silver will not be stimulated by the mere cheapness of the metal, 
apart from the calls of commerce for increased coinage; and 
that increase in the coinage will occur with equal certainty, 
whether silver is valued in gold at 50d. or 60d. per ounce, 
whether the rupee is quoted at 1s. 6d. or 2s, 

At those times when siiver has been dearest, the largest 
additions have been made to the currency of India; and, in 
more recent years, when silver has been cheap at the gold 
valuation, the yearly increment has been least, Thus in 1856, 
and 1857, and 1859, when the price of gold ranged from 60}d, 
to 623d., and between 1863 and 1866, when the average price 
continued slightly above 61d., more than seventy and a quarter 
millions sterling were added to the silver currency of India, at 
an average rate of more than ten millions per annum ; while, on 
the other hand, in between 1873 and 1876, when the price of 
silver ranged from 50d. to 59}d., the average yearly increment 
was considerably less than five millions, 

It may, of course, be argued, that it was the large demand of 
silver which raised its price in the former period; and, allowing 
this to be the case, the fact remains that when the metal 
was cheap, this condition resulted in no expansion of the Indian 
currency ; and on a third occasion (1877) when silver stood at 
an unusually low price, the largest addition which has ever been 
made to the currency of India in a single year, took place with. 
out occasioning any material enhancement in the price of silver,* 
and the demand for silver may in like manner, in 1856-57, have 
had no effect in raising its price. 

When objection is made to the use of gold in the Indian cur- 
rency on the ground that it will expel silver from circulation, 
and so diminish the demand for it, this fact seems to escape 
notice, that a demand for silver is in itself of no importance ; it 
is only when the question whether or not a demand for silver is 
beneficial to India or the world is considered in connection with 
the requirements of commerce that it deserves any consideration 
at all. Whether the demand for silver is brisk or dull, whether 
silver is priced at 50d. or 60d. per ounce is per se a matter of 
no moment. The argument that the Indian Government should 





* 15,227,2027. During this year the price of silver was on the average 
below 55d. per oz., a fact which proves how effective —— of cheap silver 
are in neutralizing the ordinary result of a great deman 
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do all it can to keep up the price of silver can only be urged on 
the ground that its efforts in that direction may do something to 
make 10 rupees a little nearer in value to Il. sterling than they 
are now, and diminish the hazard and uncertainty with which 
the Indian trade is surrounded. 

The success which may attend such efforts must at the best be 
but small. While it may be contended that if the State in India 
had in the past discarded silver from its currency, it would have 
contribuied to a further decline in the price of the metal, it 
must at the same time be acknowledged that its exclusive use of 
silver as currency has not perceptibly improved its price, nor is 
it in any way proved to have bestowed on silver a value which 
it would not have had if some part of the currency of India had 
been gold instead of silver coin. The immense additions which 
have been made to the silver currency of India, without inducing 
any material enhancement of the market price of silver, prove 
that the largest demand for the metal may fail to raise its price 
to a value which would materially improve the finances of India. 
In truth, the ratio of value ruling between the two precious 
metals depends too much on conditions which are beyond the 
reach of the Government of India for that power to be able, by 
any direct action of its own, to alter materially the value of 
silver as estimated in gold. Measures taken by the Government 
of India with that object would be liable to be neutralised by 
unforeseen developments of commerce, by fresh discoveries of 
silver in situations from which it could be easily excavated, by 
a slight increase on the out-turn of gold from the mines of Cali- 
fornia, and other causes arising from the fiscal or political 
arrangements of foreign countries over which India can exercise 
no influence whatever. 

There seems to be no difference of opinion ai all on this point, 
that the fluctuations in the value of silver, as measured in gold, 
are, from the uncertainty with which they invest all commercial 
ventures, more serious impediments to trade, and operate more 
effectually to prevent the sale in India of the produce and 
manufactures of the West, than the fiscal legislation of any 
period within the memory of men living. 

The external trade of India is to some extent the outward sign 
of her internal prosperity. Every increase in her exports argues 
an increase in her local productions ; every addition to her im- 
ports an increased ability to use and enjoy the manufactures of 
foreign nations. The ability, however, of India to consume 
English or other European commodities, is materially limited by 
the uncertainty of all calculations of profit and loss which im- 
porters experience from having nothing but silver wherewith to 
pay for their importations which are priced in gold. Purchasers, 
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on the other hand, abstain from buying European goods which 
are necessarily priced at a figure calculated to cover all possible 
loss to the trader arising from variations of value in the silver 
currency with which they are paid for. 

The employment of gold as the money of account and the basis 
of trade between the East would once for all set such uncertain- 
ties at rest and go further than any other practicable remedy to 
stimulate the import of Western commodities into India. Such 
a result must necessarily have its effect on the industries of her 
people. Every increase in the goods offered on one side in 
exchange must be met by a corresponding increase in those 
offered on the other; and as silver is, and will be for many 
generations the most convenient currency for use in the interior 
of India, the stimulus which her foreign trade may derive from 
the use of gold must extend to her internal trade, and result in 
maintaining that demand for silver, which those who fear the 
effects of its decline in value, consider necessary to the welfare 
of the country. 

It would be difficult to point out any course of policy which 
the rulers of India could adopt in order to create or maintain a 
demand for silver at once so safe and effectual as one directed to 
give stability to commerce, to reduce the risks now attending 
every shipment of goods in a trade pursued on the basis of two 
competing currencies of two conflicting standards of value. 

Reason, speculative theory, and the experience of those en- 
gaged in the trade of India, alike unite in demonstrating that, 
whatever other methods there may be of redressing the evils 
under which the trade of India is languishing, there is at least 
one remedy which, if it were employed, would finally and effec- 
tually eliminate all those disorders in the commerce between 
Europe and India which spring from the exclusive use of silver 
on the one part and the exclusive use of gold on the other ; and 
that is to put the external trade of India on the same footing as 
that of England, by legalising the use of gold in the Indian cur- 
rency on terms which would allow the European trader to make 
it the money of account and the basis of his trade to just that 
extent which it may suit him so to employ it. 

It is evident that, however unfavourable to India the silver 
exchanges may become, the State, the commercial classes, and 
all who can command an income in gold in India, have when 
making their remittances to Europe, no further concern with 
the rates of value existing between the two precious metals, 
Their Indian gold holds a natural par of exchange with the gold 
of Europe. These considerations dispose of the objection made to 
the use of gold in the currency of India—that it would have the 
effect of making the silver exchanges more unfavourable than ever. 
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(6) There remains now only the sixth objection for considera- 
tion: that arising from an assumed unwillingness on the part of 
Government to interfere in the regulation of the exchange 
between the gold aud silver coins in its currency in India. 

Apart from speculative objections to which the introduction of 
gold into the Indian currency may be obnoxious, this is one 
which derives its weight from the character and position of 
those who urge it. Those who would have charge of any 
measure for working a gold currency concurrently with that now 
in use in India, on the principle of maintaining the exchange 
between the two classes of coin at a rate determined from time to 
time by the intrinsic ratio of value existing between the sove- 
reign and the rupee, seem to be doubtful of their liability 
to determine what that real ratio may be at any time in a 
manner which shall command universal acquiescence. They 
probably fear that their estimate may sometimes be at fault ; 
that it may proceed on a valuation of silver apparently exact, but 
really determined by the operations of bullion dealers directed to 
create an artificial rise or fall in the market price of the metal ; 
and that instead of being a guide to the values of the coins in 
exchange with one another, the “ State rate of conversion” may 
become a trap for the unwary. 

It is not necessary to discuss here, whether it is probable 
or not that any combination of bullion dealers could act on the 
supply of either gold or silver, without incurring greater risk of 
loss than chance of gain, or the means by which attempts made 
to mislead the public to its own loss might be met and defeated. 
The personal indisposition of those whose duty it might become 
to regulate the “ State rate of conversion,” to undertake the task 
must be reckoned among the difficulties which lies in the path 
of those who desire to secure for India a gold currency. 

Another class of men seem altogether opposed to the intro- 
duction of gold into the Indian currency from an apprehension 
that its use will restrict the amount of Joanable capital available 
in the West at those seasons of commercial panic when credit 
ceases to act and gold is in demand. 

The objection that the employment of gold as coin in the 
Indian trade would “mean a 10 per cent. Bank rate” is met 
by the fact that all the gold which India requires for her currency 
already exists uncoined in that country. The objection, at the 
best a selfish one—“ thou shalt want ere I want”—is nevertheless 
one which cannot be overlooked in dealing with the question of 
a gold currency for India, with a view to its practical application 
as a remedy for her financial difficulties. When any steps are 
taken by the State to coin an Indian sovereign, there will be 
a strong and influential opposition from one class of objectors, 
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who regard a permanent diminution of the stocks of gold avail- 
able for loans in London as fraught with peril to their own 
interests, and from another class who trade on the fluctuations in 
the exchanges, and who would find their occupation gone when 
India held a legal tender coin possessing a natural par of exchange 
with the English sovereign, 

Although any scheme for creating a gold currency for India 
must manifestly be imperfect which omits to provide for the 
gold coin being legal tender as money ; yet, looking to the em- 
ployment of gold in the foreign trade of India as a matter of 
pressing necessity, and having regard to the character and influ- 
ence of the opposition which the proposal excites, it may be well 
for the Administration of India to be for the present content with 
a half measure, and to pave the way for a legal tender gold 
currency, by introducing gold into the coinage of the country, 
and leaving it to take its own place in commerce by force of the 
irresistible attraction which the greater stability of gold over 
silver as a standard of value offers to its employment. 

It was somewhat in this way that England obtained her gold 
currency, or rather that gold took its place in our currency 
system. 

During the time that the gold coins of the realm were in 
subsidiary circulation with the silver coins, the latter were under- 
stood to be the measure of value, and exchanges with foreign 
countries were regulated by the intrinsic value of the silver coins, 
This relation, however, between the two kinds of coin was 
graduaily changing until the gold coins became in the practice 
and opinion of the people the principal measure * of property 
and instrument of commerce ; and the commercial balances of 
England with foreign nations were both regulated by and paid 
in them. The measures of King George I. and King George ITI. 
were taken to bring the law into conformity with the practice of 
the people; and at the time that Lord Liverpool addressed his 
celebrated letter to the King (1805) he states that the silver 
coins had taken their value with reference to the gold coins, and 
that they passed current according to the rates at which they 
could be exchanged into the gold coins, and that for more than a 
century past the gold coins had become the mercantile money of 
the realm, 

The same causes which, while coined gold was left to take its 
own value atthe market rate with coined silver, operated in 
England, although silver was the measure of value, to transfer 
that quality to gold, will most assuredly be at work to produce 
the same effects under like conditions in India, So long as the 





* “Treatise on the Coins,” Ed. 1805, pp. 128, 153, 170. 
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people are provided with coins of both metals, even if those of 
one class be not legal tender, it will be seen that history will 
repeat itself, and that the use of one kind of coin will begin 
where that of the other ceases; that, as far as gold is more 
useful than silver, so much more will it be used ; and that, for 
those purposes, and among those classes of traders whose habits 
and requirements predispose them to use silver, the latter will 
not be expelled from use by gold. The irresistible influence 
which gold now exercises over the foreign trade of India, may be 
expected to assert its ascendancy over silver-——visibly, when 
coined into a form adapted to the trade, and be recognised as 
that which regulates, rather than silver, the commercial balances 
and exchanges which India has to settle with other gold-using 
countries. 

The gold revenue thus obtained would be employed by the 
Government of India in the payment of its home charges, either 
by its remittance in specie to London or by its employment in 
Council drafts drawn against it. In the former case, whatever 
gold might be sent to England would in the course of trade find 
its way back to India, either by force of the necessity this country 
would be under of paying the debt due by her to India, or by 
reason of the demand which, as long as the Government might 
take fifteen millions sterling of its taxes in gold, would daily 
operate to attract gold to the Indian markets, 

Whether merchants trading to India would willingly tender 
for Council bills payable with Indian sovereigns, which, although 
they would be intrinsically equivalent in value to the English 
pound sterling, would not be legal tender in that country, must 
depend on the greater or less degree of certainty attending their 
disposal in the markets of India. These coins would be merely 
a marketable commodity ; but, being of the same character as 
coins of the English currency, their use in exchange would be 
expressed in the same terminology as their English counterparts. 
A bill for 100 Indian sovereigns would be sold for 99 or 101 
English sovereigns, according to the conditions of the market, 
and transactions in these coins would therefore be on a different 
footing from dealings in other commodities, such as bags of rice 
or bales of cotton. 

These sovereigns would also find a market everywhere, for the 
same reason that the English and Australian sovereigns are 
recognised as unfailing tests of value over al] the world. They 
would have, besides, a special value as the only instrument with 
which the taxpayers of India could pay their customs duties, the 
opium revenue, and perhaps some other taxes, 

Thus the Indian sovereigns, although they may not be legal 
tender for the payment of debts, will be everywhere accepted at 
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their bullion value, and this is all that sovereigns are good for at 
the Bank of England ; they can never become depreciated below 
that, nor could they ever fall, in the silver valuation in India, 
below their natural ratio of value, as gold to silver, since a 
momentary decline of that sort would be immediately rectified 
by the export elsewhere of some portion of the stock of sove- 
reigns circulating in India. 

While it may be argued that the Indian sovereign, having no 
quality as legal tender coin, would fluctuate against silver, and 
the merchant accepting a Council draft would be uncertain 
about the quantity of rupees into which he could change the 
Indian sovereigns obtained by it; yet it is equally certain that 
the holder of the Indian sovereign would ordinarily command 
the market, and his gold, as is now the case with the English 
sovereign used in purchasing rupees, would buy more and more 
coins of the currency of India as silver fell in value. Whatever 
uncertainty would exist in the value of the Indian sovereign from 
week to week, ineasured by the standard of value of the English 
pound sterling, it must follow from the nature of things, the two 
coins being identical in intrinsic value, that these fluctuations 
would be far less than those now experienced in the exchange of 
English sovereigns for Indian rupees; and the merchant remit- 
ting to India by means of Council drafts would feel uncertainty, 
not as to how few, but as to how many, rupees his Indian sove- 
reigns would produce in the market. 

The result of the Indian Government using this method to 
obtain a gold revenue, and employing it in discharging its home 
expenditure, would be to make the Secretary of State indepen- 
dent of the silver market, and to redress the loss by exchange, 
which must always go on as long as silver is used in procuring 
gold for use in England. The Government of India would besides 
disappear from the market as a seller of silver; and it is the 
opinion of more than one authority on matters of this kind, that 
inasmuch as the silver coin which is now put into circulation by 
the Government of India, would not, under the arrangement we 
are considering, he provided for the use of the merchants trading 
with India, by means of the Council drafts, the necessity of 
putting down the silver which these traders might require for 
their business, would be turown on them. If therefore they 
refused the Secretary of State’s drafts in gold, they would either 
be under the necessity of remitting silver specie to the East, or 
giving better terms than now prevail, for silver already there. 
In any case, the silver exchanges from the side of India would 
improve, which would be both a public benefit, and on occasions 
might allow the Government to use the silver exchanges for 
State purposes on better terms than now, if for any reason this 
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form of remittance should become more advantageous than that 
of gold. 

It seems likely that this method of familiarising the com- 
mercial public in India with the use of gold coin in the foreign 
commerce will, when it has taken its effect and the time has 
come to make gold legal tender, still leave the Government face 
to face with the task of hitting on a method for keeping the two 
kinds of coin in circulation together. If in the course of time 
silver, under the influence of conditions which are not yet 
apparent, shall have permanently settled down into a new 
relation of value with gold, there will of course be no more 
difficulty in recognising and acting on that relation, be it 16 
or 18, or 19 to 1, than in dealing with a ratio of 154-1. But if 
this new relation be not established, and silver be in the future, 
as it is now, a commodity of varying value, the only method by 
which silver coin can be used in currency is one providing for its 
convertibility into gold in strict correspondence with its intrinsic 
value in the latter metal. As a question of speculative theory, 
the principle upon which this method proceeds is from the point 
of view of scientific accuracy unimpeachable ; and a principle of 
economics which is true always and everywhere may well be 
considered worth a trial in the field of practical finance. Such 
a method at least has this merit, that it maintains an equilibrium 
of value between the silver and gold coins in currency, and 
causes each always to pass at its true rate of value in the other ; 
no one can lose or gain in using either for effecting exchanges 
of goods, and therefore no one will fear to accumulate and use 
either kind of coin in the quantities most convenient to himself. 
It follows that as silver is, taking the civilised world all round, 
suited to the needs of a vastly larger proportion of mankind than 
is gold, the general use of this method of working a bimetallic 
currency will be to increase to an extent beyond all calculation 
the amount of silver now employed for coinage in the world. 
There exists no contrivance by which silver can be brought up to 
its former relation of value to gold, so sure as a universal 
“)imetallism ;” andno system of “bimetallism” has so gooda chance 
of becoming universal as one which secures to every man, at all 
times, the certainty that his silver or his gold, be the quantity 
great or small, will remain unimpaired in value and be as 
efficient as by the nature of the metal it can be for the purchase 
of goods. Such a system gives no advantage to the owner of one 
metal over the owner of the other; it leaves existing contracts 
and present values unaffected ; it keeps a double currency going, 
it affords employment to both gold and silver in quantities 
exactly regulated by the requirements of those who use the 
currency ; it involves no recoinage, and affixes not artificial value 
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to either metal ; but whether nations adopt it or not depends on 
the extent to which it may make its way against the conservatism 
of officials, bankers, merchants, and any class which from motives 
of personal gain may be interested in opposing change of system 
in our Indian currency. We conclude with an extract from 
“Gold in the East :’— 


“Tn introducing a change of the description now being discussed, 
some alteration of detail in currency and cognate fiscal arrangements 
will become necessary involving trouble, and what is often more un- 
popular than trouble, the supersession of old by new methods of doing 
business; changes, however, which on the whole are beneficial are not 
to be deprecated as innovations on the ground of their novelty. New 
measures are entitled to consideration and support which effect a given 
object, and remove one source of mischief without providing any other 
of a different kind, Old views and habits of thought on fiscal matters 
will make a stand against the use of remedies which from their creative 
character invite opposition; but in a case where such a difficulty as 
that which now besets Indian finance must be solved a wise boldness 
in seizing a means of extrication will draw support from arguments 
which proceed on elementary truths, and are founded on facts which 
are beyond question, and which will, it is to be hoped, succeed in 
setting this perplexing question finally at rest.” 
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Art. VII.—Soctat Putosopay. 


1. Der Begriff der Gesellschaft. L. Stern. 1850. 
2. Die Gesellschaftslehre. LL. STEIN. 1856. 


AS yet comparatively little has been done in England to 
determine the true position of Socialism. There are not 
wanting works which deal with the subject, but they are, asarule, 
historical or purely analytical. Their tendency is to consider each 
several system in isolation. Thus, the doctrines set forth by Plato 
in the “ Republic,” and the criticism to which Aristotle subjects 
them, aresometimes looked at by themselves, and not in connection 
with the period in which they were put forward, although there 
are not wanting signs that they were “commonplaces of the 
schools”in Athens. So, too, such works as the “ Utopia” of Sir 
Thomas More cannot be regarded as having a merely literary 
interest apart from the age and ideas which they represent. 
Again, the three occasions on which asocial revolution has been 
attempted in France should be studied together and compared 
one with another. In other words, the fact has perhaps hardly 
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received enough attention that, under certain conditions of 
national life, socialistic principles are rife. The centre, so to 
speak, is shifted. At one time the questions which divide a 
people are purely political, at another are purely social, nor need 
it be added that the latter are immeasurably the more important. 
What, then, are the conditions under which this passing from the 
political to the social side of life takes place? Can we see 
a sufficient agreement in the facts—e.g., of Greek and French, 
and we must now add German life—to justify the conclusion that 
Socialism is a phase in the history of peoples, and that, given 
similar conditions, it must of necessity reappear? This is the 
question to which an answer is given by Professorvon Stein. His 
works have been for some years before the world without 
attracting much attention in this country. For political philo- 
sophy. has never been popular among us, nor again has the social 
side forced itself into notice here as in France and Germany. 
But elsewhere he has great weight in the formation of opinion. 
Thus, in Italy a translation is being issued of his writings on 
political economy and financial science, and in France he is 
well known as the author of a work on the communal system 
of that country; whilst in America the Ohio commissioner of 
common schools quotes from his “ Verwaltungslehre” as “the 
latest and best on the subject.”* In Germany, it is perhaps 
enough to say that ke can claim to have been the first to use the 
now well-known word, Socialismus, and therefore, presumably, the 
first to call attention to the phenomena which it represents. 
Lastly, in Austria, his adopted country, the Platonic paradox has 
been so far realised that the philosopher has assisted in such 
worldly affairs as the making-of railways and the framing 
of a budget. 

His writings may be said to have a twofold aim. In the 
books before us he has shown the principles which underlie all 
social and political movement, and it is of these that we propose 
to speak here. But elsewhere he has applied these principles 
with an astonishing thoroughness to the Governments of 
England, France, and Germany, in all their details. The practical 
result is this: that under new conditions of the life of a people 
the same principles are to be the guide of progress; that as 
society develops itself more and more, the State in its constitution 
and administration must consistently modify the relation it bears 
towards it. But these words, society and the State, contain in 
themselves the kernel of the system, and call for further ex- 
planation. What is the State? what are its relations to the in- 


* “Twenty-fourth Annual Report for year ending August 31, 1877.” 
(Columbus, Nevins & Myers.) 
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dividuals who compose it? These questions must be answered 
as briefly as may be by way of preface. 

The individual personality has a twofold aspect—a destiny, 
viz., his own development, which is infinite ; and capacities to 
that end, which are finite, restricted. And he finds himself face 
to face with the impersonal—the spiritual with the material. 
Hence the relations between the two, the ceaseless change, the 
conflict which make up life. For the aim of the personal is to 
subdue the natural, and not only so, but to make it subserve his 
destiny, his development—to work it up into himself. In two 
cases only is such conflict absent ; first, in that complete triumph 
of the spiritual which is one aspect at least of our conception of 
God ; and secondly, in the triumph of the natural, which is death. 
But for this conflict of life, the capacities of the individual are 
too limited, and hence the widespreading co-operation of in- 
dividuals which makes up the human community. Only thus 
can the contradiction which the individual presents in his two- 
fold aspect, his infinite destiny, his limited capacity, be solved. 
Of this human community it may be said that, as it exists for 
personalities, includes them, and as it were springs out of them, 
it must be homogeneous with them—+.e., personal, and as such it 
has the characteristics of personality, viz., will expressing itseif 
in deed. This aspect of the human community is the State 
which, as purely abstract, may be defined thus: “the human 
community raised to personality, with a personal will and an 
individual consciousness.”* As such, it is an organism of which 
the head or centre is found in the prince. Further, inasmuch as 
it aims at realising the united will, it has a definite permanent 
organ for that end. This organ is the official (Amt), and the 
subordinate relations of officials inter se make up the organism 
of the personality of the State considered as unity. Next, as the 
State is not merely itself personality, but includes individual 
personalities, having to a certain extent the right of free selfdeter- 
mination, relations arise not merely between the individual per- 
sonalities, but between the State and the individual (i.¢., the 
constitution). These relations are summed up as law (Recht, i.e., 
jus), the conception of which is the bound of the activity of 
one personality as against another. Lastly, the State is conceived 
as active in realising its idea, and such activity is represented by 
the administration. 

This, then, is one side of the community, and the principle 
here is the development of the whole in that of the individual 
members, the means thereto being the participation of all in the 
common will and deed. But as a conception merely, it lacks 





* “Gesellschaftslehre,” p. 53. Cf. “ Begriff der Ges.,” Einl. xv. 
(Vol. CXILI. No, CCXXILI.]—New Serizs, Vol. LVII.No.I. K 
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content ; in other words, it has no life ; for life, as was seen, con- 
sists in the necessary opposition between the personal and the im- 
personal. What, then, stands to the State in the relation in which 
the natural stands to the spiritual in the individual life ; what is 
its object, its impersonal opposite? To find it we need not go 
beyond the lives of the individual members. For the life which 
they lead, as such, is but a part of their life, not the whole. 
They have not entirely subordinated themselves to the common 
good, for the end of the community is its self-development in all 
its members. There is a sphere in which their lives order them- 
selves according to their own laws. This leads us to our author’s 
doctrine of society, and to the second aspect of the community, 
its plurality as against its unity. 

The relation of the community to the individual is such that 
for him it exists to benefit himself alone. That is, its aim, as he 
conceives it, is to solve for him the contradiction between human 
destiny and capacity. And this is so far true, inasmuch as the 
development of that community as a whole is dependent upon, 
and consists in, that of its individual members. Hence, in the 
struggle after the realisation of his own development, he looks 
to the community to supply the needful conditions ; and for him 
the community consists only of those other individuals with 
whom he comes in contact. Acting on this view, he makes use 
of such other individuals as a means towards his own end. And 
hence arises an order of society, in which, in place of harmonious 
development of the whole, individuals are sacrificed to bring 
about that of other individuals. Its form is that of the acquisi- 
tion of “goods,” i.e, of the impersonal world, as rendered sub- 
servient to personality, which falls within the sphere of political 
economy, having its own laws and its own abstract principles. 
Its source, as before, is the individual personality finding its 
expression in labour; its occasion, so to speak, is division of 
goods. Asa whole it constitutes an order of men with a two- 
fold division into classes—viz., of those who have property and 
those who have not. The first falling into three classes, fixed by 
the quality of the property—viz, land, capital, industrial (7.e., 
plant, &c.), which classes have within themselves an order based 
upon its quantity. Of the second, those without property, two 
classes are fixed by the kind of labour as being free—i.e., intel- 
lectual, or purely mechanical. Thus follows the complete 
dependence of individuals one upon another, not, as it would 
seem at first sight, a mutual dependence of labour and capital, 
but a dependence of labour upon capital, determined by the fact 
that the material which is needed for life is limited in quantity. 
From this it results that the laws of society fix for a man his 
position, his walk in life, the limit of his hopes. But at least, it 
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may be said, he is free at the outset to choose the place best 
suited for himself. Yet it is not so; for here comes in a fresh 
force which settles this for him from infancy. This is the family. 
For the family educates the children, and the position of the 
family depends upon that of the father, and so consequently does 
the education. 

Such, then, is society in the abstract. Its principle is self- 
interest, which postulates dependence of individuals as a means 
to the advancement of other individuals irrespective of the good 
of all. The opposition between the principle of the State, viz., 
the development of the whole, and that of society, viz., the de- 
velopment of the one, is complete. In the words of our 
author :— 


“Thus are severed society and the State. Society is that organism 
among men which is brought about by interest, whose aim is the 
highest development of the individual, but whose resolution follows 
from the fact that therein each individual interest subjects to itself the 
interests of all others completely. On the other hand, the State, as 
being a self-contained personality, is independent of the will and the 
interest of its individual members. Further, as the State includes 
in its personality the unity of all, it follows clearly that the interests 
of each individual, and hence of him who is threatened by the oppo- 
sition of another’s interest, are identical with its own.”* 


In both cases, it must be borne in mind, the conception given 
is purely abstract. Never is the one side of the human com- 
munity found without some indication of the other. For its life, 
considered as actual, is made up of their conflict. 

The first stage of this life may be briefly dealt with. The | 
State, as was seen above, demands for all its members entire 
equality and full liberty. On the other hand, society implies 
two parts, of which the one is wholly dependent on the other. 
What, then, is the sphere of the State? Clearly to neutralise, 
so far as may be, the results which society has brought about in 
contradiction to complete equality and liberty. Thus it has to 
assert the first of these principles by the admission of the whole 
people to its constitution, and it must employ its activity in 
administration to gain freedom for each member of the depen- 
dent population. It is here that society in the person of its 
powerful class joins issue, the aim of that class being to attain to 
supremacy in the State, and to use it for selfish ends. This it 
brings about in two ways. First, participation in the constitu- 
tion is restricted to those who fulfil certain purely social condi- 
tions, determined wholly by the kind and extent of property—a 





* “Gesellschaftslehre,” p. 32. Cf. “ Begriff der Ges.,” Einl. xxix. 
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census is established. But to secure a uniform supremacy 
throughout the State the administration also must be in their 
bands. And this is the easier, inasmuch as the administration 
can only find its representatives, its officials, among those who 
are also members of society, and therefore subject to its condi- 
tions. So by introducing qualifications into the tenure of office 
which none but its own members can fulfil, the powerful class 
restricts it wholly to itself, and uses it to its own ends. This 
stage in the life of the community is short-lived, for it is 
but negative, being based upon exclusion. Its positive side is 
seen when this exclusion is pushed still further by the active 
use of State power for selfish ends. Property being the fact upon 
which social distinctions are in the first instance based, the 
instincts of the powerful class lead them to use the full power 
of the State to exclude the dependent class from its acquisition. 
In the case of land, this is brought about by laws of succession, 
and the like; in the case of capital by privileges, guilds, cor- 
porations, and monopolies. And lastly, to prevent the profits 
of labour from passing to the labourer he is made wholly subject 
to his employer in the eye of the law as well as in fact. Hence 
for him all hope of rising from one class to the other is at an 
end, and, stereotyped by the family, the process is rapid by which 
society passes through the stages of estates or orders, and ends 
in caste. It.is worth while to consider our author’s illustration 
of much that seems so abstract, and so foreign to the spirit of 
our own time :— 


“Here in Europe we still find simple classes, as of those with 
property and those without; laws based upon society, as corporations, 
privileges, immunities of landowners; estates, in the distinction of 
nobles and not-nobles; an echo of caste in the priesthood of the 
Catholic Church. All these several parts of society make for the same 
end, but each of them strives ever, as is but natural, to reach forward 
to the next stage. Those who merely own property wish for such 
particular social rights as suit each best; those who partially enjoy 
such rights wish to increase, fix, and utilise them, or next to secure 
them for their children, and to publish this security in some open 
manner, so that an estate results; those again who already form an 
estate strive to place their rights above the will of the State, to repre- 
sent the estate as a law of nature, the true foundation of all orderly 
society, the form ordained of God for things human, to raise them- 
selves to a caste; those who form a caste seek, as did the Catholic 
Church of old, to subject the State immediately to the Church, or in 
modern times by an absolute separation of Church and State to set up 
an ecclesiastical organism independent of the State over all other forces 
and elements of both State and society. All these changes are at work 
side by side in Europe, and for that very reason is the life of 
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European society so infinitely various, so restless in its strainings 
hither and thither.”’* 


The state of unfreedom—.e., that in which the majority of a 
people are excluded from the possibility of self-development—is 
now fixed, Such being the case, the first impulse is to look to 
the State, as representing in itself the idea of freedom, for the 
initiation of better things. But here the State alone is powerless. 
For it is dependent for its action on the individuals who com- 
pose it, and they are also the component parts of that very society 
which has brought about unfreedom. The State can only bring 
about freedom by a change in the individuals who make up its 
will—in other words, by admitting those who are now shut out 
to a share in its constitution and administration. Such a change 
cannot be made by sheer force: experience shows us that 
such an attempt has no lasting results. It must originate in 
property, not as a fact in itself, but as the outward expression of 
a principle. Now it was shown above how completely the iron 
system of society has excluded a large mass of the population 
from the acquisition of this necessary condition. But there is a 
sphere in which even society is powerless. This is the sphere of 
mental progress—of the acquisition of intellectual goods (geistige 
Giiter), and here it is that a people which is still living, and 
capable of progress, finds the solution of its contradictions. The 
acquisition of culture—#.e., intellectual advancement—is the only 
path left open for the individual ; and it has an importance, not 
only in its immediate results, but also in the principle it asserts— 
viz., of the equality of all individual personality as such, or as it 
is generally formulated, that all men are equal. Its outward 
result is this,—the attainment of culture implies the greater 
excellence of labour, the transition from the labour which is 
mechanical to that which is free. This opens the way to the 
acquisition and enjoyment of an income not derived from labour, 
the modern form of the Greek oxoAh. The tendency then is for 
the mass of the population to acquire the conditions which the 
ruling class have made essential to a share in the common will 
and deed. And inasmuch as the source from which such results 
flow—zi.e., the material sufficient to give an income not derived 
from the individual’s own labour, is, as a rule, limited in quantity, 
it follows that the new class of owners enjoy property drawn from 
that of the privileged class. In other words, society divides 
itself into the privileged few from whom property is passing, and 
the educated many to whom it is accruing. The change thus 
begun, may take one of twoforms. It may either be a surrender 





* “ Begriff der Gesellschaft,” Einl. lxi., lxii. 
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of power in the constitution on the part of those who hold it, or 
it may be a forcible seizure by those who are shut out. In the 
one case it is a reform, in the other a revolution. But in either 
case the result is the same—viz., a complete readjustment of the 
relations of society and the State, but, it must be remarked, on 
the old lines. That is, the conditions which make a share in the 
common will restricted to a privileged few, remain in force; but 
the number of those fulfilling them is largely increased. In 
other words, the reform or revolution is purely political, not 
social. It is only at a later date in a people's development that 
the latter becomes prominent. The causes which bring this 
about have now to be investigated. 

The point that has been reached is this: the acquisition of 
property open to all; and the equality of men so far guaranteed 
that to each, on his fulfilling the needful conditions, falls his share 
in the common will and deed. The distinctions of society seem 
abolished by the mere fact of the possibility of passing from one 
class to the other. But its power to produce inequality and 
unfreedom soon finds expression. The combination of property 
and labour in the same individual gives him peculiar advantages 
for acquisition: not only has he capital, but he has capital which 
he makes in a high degree productive. Now, the man who relies 
wholly on his labour can amass capital only as wages. And this 
capital represents the surplus of his wages over the necessities of 
life (the ‘‘ existence-minimum ” of Jate writers). Hence, whilst 
capital and labour are, to a great extent, co-operative, mutually 
dependent, the advantage is wholly on the side of capital, as the 
workman must labour to secure himself the necessities of life. 
Various causes unite to force the capitalist to reduce his expendi- 
ture on labour. For the mere wish to increase capital, the com- 
petitions of ordinary life, and in his special business, lead him to 
reduce, as far as possible, the costs of production, of which wages 
forms a large item. This being so, labour is prevented from 
fulfilling its end—viz., the getting of capital; and there isan 
opposition between the parts of society. ‘The interest of capital 
comes directly into collision with the destiny of labéur. For the 
labourer, without capital, all acquisition is impossible. Add to 
this, the inevitable absorption of small capitals by large, and 
the result is that society falls into two large sections—-viz., owners 
of property and labourers, and unfreedom is once more established. 
The conditions are such that even mental culture cannot, as 
before, establish equality. For the higher class combine both 
culture and capital in themselves—i.ec., they monopolise free 
labour, leaving to the rest only mechanical. The contradictions 
of this period are purely social, and only indirectly political. 

This then is the time at which theories subversive of social 
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order attract attention. First, the whole root of the evil is held 
to be in property as establishing a relation of dependence between 
those who have it and those who have but labour. And hence 
communism finds supporters as being based solely upon the 
negation of individual property, a fact which alone would show 
that it holds the lowest place in social speculation. But com- 
munism fails even to answer its immediate end, to secure 
independence for the individual. It presupposes a large c'ass, 
whose duty it is to administer and divide the property of the 
community amongst its members, so that between this class and 
the other members the relation can only be one of dependence. 
The first are the “lords of labour,” the next are wholly in their 
hand. Hence, not merely will communism bring about poverty 
through lack of interest, but it ends in the negation of 
liberty and equality. Secondly, the fact being recognised that 
property is necessary to the development of the individual 
personality, an attempt is made to solve its contradictions by 
socialism. Since the existing evils art due to the dependence of 
labour upon capital, socialism proposes to reverse this state of 
things and make capital dependent upon labour. Its point is 
that labour must be able always to secure property for the 
labourer, and thus it stands as an idea far higher than commu- 
nism, in so far as it recognises the work of labour, and thus 
of the individual. But socialism also carries a contradiction in 
itself. The form of society for which it strives asan organisation 
of labour practically ignores labour itself. For by making capital, 
which is but the surplus earnings of past labour, dependent upon 
present labour, it destroys the worth of the latter, inasmuch as 
this worth exists only when it presupposes the accumulation of 
past labours, Again, it is in contradiction with the principle of 
acquisition, for whereas property can be subordinated to labour 
as independent of it, capital cannot, as they are one and the 
same. Communism and socialism failing, there are two ways 
in which the dependent class may propose to make use of the 
State to aid them in their efforts. First, they may call upon the 
State to assume the position of employer of iabour, to organise 
it ; and secondly, as representing credit, to provide for labour 
capital without interest, to secure the conditions of capital 
making. And this reliance upon the State brings into union the 
political and social tendencies working simultaneously. First of 
all, as basing the constitution on the personality alone apart 
from all conditions of property or the like ; secondly, for the de- 
pendent class to secure to itself the administration, and use it 
against the capitalist class. The combination of these two ele- 
ments makes up a social democracy. To reach this one of two 
movements is necessary—a social revolution or a social reform. 
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It is not necessary to speak at length of the phases through 
which a social revolution passes. It needs only to be noticed 
that as a social movement it carries a contradiction with it which 
is insoluble. For it endeavours to divert capital from its true 
channels ; or,in other words, to make it cease to represent what is 
of its essence—viz., accumulated labour. Hence it follows in the 
practical world that the suddenly acquired means are either mis- 
managed or squandered, and no permanent relief accrues to those 
who have seized them. It was shown how their relations to 
the State are based upon a union of the socialistic with the 
democratic party. This amounts to no more than the rule of 
one class in its own interests—viz., the lowest of all. But its 
tenure of power is short-lived. Under no circumstances can 
those who are interested in the upsetting of the social order 
exceed even in number those who are interested to uphold it. 
And thus in the end these last are always victorious, although in 
the interval, whilst they are collecting their forces, the supreme 
power may pass into the hands of a dictator. 

On the other hand, social reform calls for more notice, as being 
a movement which is ever working, and which is peculiarly charac- 
teristic of our own time. Two misconceptions must be cleared 
away before we can rightly understand it. ‘First, its aim 1s not 
an actual equality, but rather an equal guarantee of certain con- 
ditions of self-development. For equality is not merely pro- 
nounced impossible as a permanent state by the experience of 
mankind, but it is also contrary to the conception of the 
personality. For the individuai personality implies the acquisi- 
tion of material and mental goods in order to fulfil its destiny, 
to realise itself, and the laws according to which such acquisition 
is made involve inequality. Further, the inequality of indivi- 
duals is indispensable to the being of the higher organism, the 
universal personality, the human community. Secondly, a social 
reform does not aim, immediately at least, at the rooting out of 
poverty. For poverty is the absence of the capacity for self- 
realisation in the material world by reason of physical or other 
defects, and as such it is a matter for individual charity. On 
the other hand, the expression “ proletariat” implies a large 
body of labour capable of increasing capital, but seeking in vain 
an outlet for its energies. ‘T’o provide such an outlet is the aim 
of all true social reform. Social life presupposes two classes—the 
rich and the poor, capital and labour—and the dependence of the 
latter upon the former. But sucha dependence is only harmful 
when it implies the exclusion of labour from the possibility of 
acquiring capital ; or, in other words, capital must always repre- 
sent labour, and the conditions of acquiring it be open to all. 
How is this to be realised? What force can bring about a 
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change in society which seems to reverse its principles? The force 
which, as was said above, alone is active in its interest. “The upper, 
the excluding class, must see that their true, their highest, most 
enlightened interest, lies here—viz., with all the energy of their 
social strength, and with all the assistance which the State and 
its power can give to forward ceaselessly social reform.”* 

The history of France, from the breaking out of the Revolution 
in 1789, has been selected by Professor von Stein to illustrate 
his doctrine. On many grounds, France is the best instance of 
the influence of social questions on political matters, and it is the 
easier to trace owing to the position which Paris occupies in the 
country. The turbulent, restless speed with which stages are 
passed through which elsewhere occupy generations, calls to 
mind the short-lived vigour of the Greek city states. Further, in 
the period here treated of, it was intensified by the recent sub- 
stitution of departments for the traditional provinces. Space 
forbids our dealing with more than the first section of our 
author’s historical review, which is carried down to 1850, but 
that will be sufficient to show the method he employs. The first 
part of the period, that of the rule of the tiers état, centres round 
the constitution of 1791. The basis of that constitution, the 
celebrated “Rights of Man,” is purely negative. Thus it pro- 
claims equality and liberty of all, but interprets this to mean 
little more than the abolition of privileges, equality before the 
law, a formal assertion of the doctrine that the legislative 
expresses the “volonte générale.” Its more active side is 
seen in the measures consequent upon the abolition of primo- 
geniture and the sale of State domains, as binding the interests 
of a new and large class of owners of property to the new con- 
stitution. This constitution gives proof of the complete rule in 
the state of the bourgeois—%.e., the class combining capital and 
labour. This rule finds its expression in a census, in the con- 
ception of a citoyen actif, which restricts the electors, in the first 
instance, and the members of the electoral college by property 
conditions. Again, the lack of unity which government by one 
class of society in its own interests must bring about is seen in 
the formation, on the one hand, of the National Guard ; on the 
other, of the clubs. Its outcome’is found in the state of martial 
law practically proclaimed in the capital, aud the famous 
massacre of the Champs de Mars (July 17, 1791). The struggle 
centred at last in the question of monarchy. The attempted 
flight, the use of the veto, ¢he utter failure to appreciate the 
position, had alienated all parties alike from the person of the 
king. Mirabeau, indeed, had grasped the idea of the true functions 





* “ Begriff der Gesellschaft,” Einl. cxxx. 
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of royalty in social strife, as the representative of the abstract 
State on behalf of the weaker class, and this is the true ex- 
planation of his policy throughout. His death (April 2, 1791) 
removed the last hope of social peace by this means. Lastly, 
the coalition of Europe against the new government in France, 
being based upon dynastic sympathies, precipitated events. The 
execution of Louis XVI. marks the victory of the proletariat 
over the tiers état (January 21, 1793). With his downfall was 
bound up that of the supporters of constitutionalism—+.e., of the 
rule of the middle class, the Gironde. How thoroughly opposed 
were the two social parties in principles of action is shown by the 
two conceptions of equality which they represented. For the 
Gironde equality was, at the most, ideal. It was an equality 
before the law which at least allowed of a practical inequality in 
social and political position. Equal in theory, the better elements 
of the population, were to have rule over the rest. For the 
Mountain, on the other hand, equality was the natural state, in- 
equality the result of artificial social conditions which were to be 
swept away by the State as represented by those who approached 
most nearly to nature, the proletariat (Robespierre). For the 
victory gained by a class holding such opinions, and in the Reign 
of Terror putting them into practice, only the pressing danger 
from invasion can account. Such a danger called for an 
extreme sacrifice on the part of each citizen. “ The complete 
surrender of all individual elements of existence to that ot the 
whole, the sacrifice of the person.” That such a sacrifice was 
possible is the highest tribute to the strength of patriotism ; its 
necessity arose from the character of the situation, “the revolu- 
tionary movement once established in France,” our author quotes 
from Le Maistre, “ France could only be saved by Jacubinism.” 
The complete mastery of the proletariat has left its record in the 
Constitution of 1793, when universal suffrage and sbort tenure 
of office were substituted for the census of the tiers état. But 
as yet there is no thought of the violent measures we understand 
by communism. “The Convention had upon the subject of 
property the same opinion as is expressed in the Civil Code ; it 
always regarded property as the fundamental basis of social 
order. I never heard any member of that assembly utter or 
move any proposal contrary to this principle.”* The Constitution 
proved itself to be of principle only. It was unfitted for 
the world, as lacking the content which an order of society alone 
can give; it did not sufficiently recognise the facts of life. 
But by this very ideal character it gave an opening for the 
spirit of communism which soon found expression in the 





* Baudot, as quoted by Quinet, “ Rev. Fran.,” xv. 1. vol. ii. p. 93, 
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conspiracy of Babevf. How prevalent such a spirit was, is 
shown by the fact that it numbered some seventeen thousand 
accomplices, Its character is shown by the principle “to 
every man according to his needs;” and the _ position 
which its founder assigned to the State as the organiser of 
national labour (Proclamation of Babeuf, April, 1796). Its im- 
portance, which has often been underrated, lies in the evidence 
it gives as to the conditions under which such doctrines acquire 
popularity. For it representsa desperate effort on the part of the 
proletariat to win by a social revolution what had been denied 
them after a political. The class representing property had already 
gained the upper hand before these doctrines were formulated. 
The Reign of Terror was over, and the rights of society vin- 
dicated by the jeunesse dorée. As yet the economical distress 
throughout the country was the most alarming symptom. It 
arose in great part from the insecurity felt by those who occupied 
without title the confiscated lands of émigrés. The coufidence 
needed could oniy be restored by a setiled government in 
harmony with the status quo. And this explains the ease with 
which a body of men, so obscure in themselves as were most of 
those who made np the Directory, obtained the supreme power 
without an effort. Henceforward the new order of things was for 
France established—viz., the complete right for every individual 
citizen of self-development on the basis of property, with all the 
contradictions which necessarily follow. It remained only to 
force these principles upon Europe, and this was the work 
of one man, Napoleon :— 


“The significance of Napoleon in the history of Europe does not lie 
in the history of States and Powers, it lies rather in the history 
of European society. He is the man by whose hand the seed of the 
new French society was sown broadcast over Europe. Never was the 
eternal, irresistible might of that Will, which directs the affairs of men, 
more strikingly vindicated than in the age in which the greatest man 
of the two centuries in which he appears levelled to the dust his own 
individual work, whilst the end for which he had been forced to toil 
with his whole life, ever against his own will, all-powerful as that was 
often held, won in his immediate train supremacy over Europe—viz., 
the victory of a society and a constitution based on the individual 
citizen as against the feudal forms of State and society.” 


The development of Napoleon’s rule, the Restoration, the Con- 
stitutional Monarchy and its fall, are treated in the light of the 
same principles as are the complications and contradictions 
which gave rise to such schemes for the re-constitution of 
society as was prevalent in 1848. . 

Socialism and communism are now once more prominent, 
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The scene, it is true, has shifted from France to Germany ; the 
aie which are uppermost are determined by circumstances, 

ut in principle the movement is the same. Can we find in the 
conditions under which they have reappeared any similar to those 
which our author has laid it down must of necessity control the 
course of such ideas; in other words, are we to look upon them 
as phases through which Germany must pass, as France has 
passed? Or is it possible that they may become the permanent 
foundation of a new social order ? 

In political development, Germany has been slow, partly 
through want of unity, partly because the large towns have not 
had the same influence as elsewhere in determining the direc- 
tion of a movement. For such influence is naturally in pro- 
portion to the centralisation of trade, &c., in the towns themselves, 
and the unimportance of the rural population. Thus the great 
change brought about by the Napoleonic invasions was not 
really completed till 1848. Of the history of that year it may 
perhaps be safely said that we have still much to learn. In 
some towns indeed in Germany, Socialism raised its head, in 
others it was merely a “red spectre” to attract the owners of 
property to the side of the reigning House. Elsewhere, again, the 
movement was political and the social element entirely wanting. 
Speaking generally, the victory of constitutionalism was, in form 
at least, complete, and the charters of the large majority of 
States date from that period. The quiet progress thenceforward 
was not seriously interrupted till the commercial crisis of a few 
~_— back. The economical and other causes which led to that 

ave been often set forth; it will be enough here te consider 
some points in its bearing on the social state of the country. 
For undoubtedly it has been the occasion of calling attention 
to the possibility of a complete readjustment of the conditions 
on which it followed. Competition having led to the extinction 
of the small businesses by the large, a wide gulf was opened 
between the capitalist and the labourer; at the same time this 
very fact adds to the difficulty of passing from the one class to 
the other. First of all, because the chance of making profit on 
a small capital is materially reduced ; and secondly, because after 
a period of over-production, wages leave no surplus for the 
accumulation of capital. Thus we are brought face to face with 
a proletariat,—i.e., a class who have the will and the power to 
amass capital, but not the opportunity. Therefore it is that 
extreme opinions are rife, and it is to be noticed that their 
influence is now felt beyond the great towns, in every country 
village, even in the depths of the forest. 

Under such conditions, as was said above, public opinion 

*among the lower classes will take the direction of Socialism and 
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Communism. In both cases their acceptance is facilitated by the 
position of the State in Germany. For the State in the concrete 
form of its officials is traditionally a much more familiar power 
than with ourselves in England. And hence the idea either of 
a regulation of all property in the interests of labour, or of a 
community of property administered by State officers, is not so 
hard to grasp as it would be for us. Again, the violent attacks 
made upon the family by a section of the Socialists are a neces- 
sary result of the circumstances. For, as is becoming daily 
more clear, the family has a twofold relation to property, and 
hence ultimately to the present state of society. First of all, its 
existence involves that of property. The family and the home 
cannot be conceived without a distinct sphere of gcods of its 
own. Secondly, when society has once settled into its classes, it 
is the family which fixes these almost beyond hope of transition 
from the one to the other on the part of the individual. It is 
the consciousness of this which leads some to call for the 
destruction of ties which are to us so sacred. Again, their 
attitude with regard to religion may perhaps be explained thus :— 
The two most prominent Churches are of course the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant, with its infinite variety of sects. Of 
these the latter is discredited by the fact that its pastors are 
closely bound up with the existing state of things, are almost 
officials, and hence are identified with the State. The’ Roman 
Catholic Church, on the other hand, is the most prominent sur- 
vival of the system of estates. Aiming either at the control of 
the State, or at a vast independent power, it is hostile to liberty 
in principle, though it may at times espouse its cause for some 
immediate good. Thus it sums up in itself the conservative and 
reactionary forces throughout the country, and sooner or later 
enlists them in its service. 

To abolish property, the family, religion, are the aims of the 
extreme party among the Socialists. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that opinions, at bottom so purely negative, can be but 
transitory. Further, not only do those interested in the preser- 
vation of such an order of things outnumber those who wish to 
overturn it, but in Germany the army system has placed a tre- 
mendous weapon in the hands of the Government, by which any 
overt attempt would be at once crushed. It was seen how the 
triumph of the tiers ctut in France was the signal for the enrol- 
ment of the National Guard, and such a National Guard Germany 
has ever ready in the army. For the compulsory service of every 
male citizen guarantees that, as a body, it will be on the side of 
order. On the other hand, the fact that the soldier remains a 
citizen, attaches it to the State rather than to the person of the 
sovereign, and renders it far less amenable for dynastic purposesy 
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Again, in any serious outbreak, the large body of those who now 
for some reason or other coquet with Socialism must fall away. 
The middle-class citizens, who voted in such large number for 
the extreme candidates at a recent election at Berlin, cannot be 
serious in their support. They may use them as a means to 
express dislike of this or that measure, but their ends are very 
different. Nor, again, can the sympathy of any of the smaller 
sovereigns be given for very long. If it be true that the Saxon 
Court has before now intrigued for the return of Herr Bebel at 
Dresden, to spite the Imperial Court, it only shows to what 
suicidal lengths such antipathies may be carried. All these must 
range themselves at the day of trial on the side of order; and 
the relations of the National Liberals to Prince Bismarck and 
his measures may be taken as a s:gn what their action wiil be. 
Lastly, it remains to be seen whether for Germany practical 
good may arise from the true application of the principles of 
which the social democrats represent an extreme form. For their 
opinions represent an attempt to rectify the undue predominance 
of one class of society, only that the rectification which they 
propose is one-sided, and would lead to the equally oppressive 
predominance of another class. How to attain more nearly 
to the end of the human community, to secure the good of the 
whole without the undue sacrifice of any individual or class? How 
shall the State secure to every man the conditions of self-develop- 
ment? There are two things necessary to make this possible. 
First of all, the constitution must represent the will of the whole; 
and secondly, the administration, and more particularly the 
internal administration, must be the expression of that will 
guarded by its true interests. How far are these requisites found 
in Germany? In their entirety they cannot be secured, for that 
would imply the complete victory of the State over society, but 
countries may approximate more or less to the true type. The 
constitutional question is obscured at the outset by the twofold 
relation in which every citizen of the Empire finds himself. 
Thus, for instance, an inhabitant of Hamburg may enjoy a 
purely democratic constitution when he sends his representative to 
the Reichstag, but be wholly excluded from any share in the 
plutocratic government of his own State. The constitution of 
the Empire is as democratic as universal suffrage, secret voting, 
and the absence of an Upper House can make it; in the indi- 
vidual States it varies from an iron feudalism in Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin to a liberally-framed charter in Waldeck. Further, there 
is the greatest inequality in fitness for parliamentary government, 
owing to the absence in so many States of any real self-govern- 
ment. In the present condition of Germany it is to the ad- 
ministration that reformers must look for amendment, to a 
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State-action based on the principles which fix the relations of 
the State to the individual, and of social classes inter se. To 
secure for every man the conditions of self-development seems at 
first sight to imply a legislation opposed to the interest of the 
dominant or capitalist class—in other words, purely negative, 
For it implies legislation in such matters as the regulation 
of the age and hours of labour, of unwholesome occupations, 
sanitary inspection, and the like; or again, in taxation, it 
may take the form of a substitution of direct for indirect 
taxation, and a progressive income-tax ; or again, the example of 
France may urge some to push for a revision of laws of succession. 
But, as a whole, the great aim in administration is to make it 
organic—to hit the mean, that is, between centralisation and 
laissez faire, to make it subserve the interests of the whole, and 
rescue it from the hands of any one class, 

Since this was first written the protective tariff of Prince Bis- 
marck has been passed, and has introduced a new factor into the 
question. Some points involved in it, and bearing on this sub- 
ject, have been often overlooked. First, then, it prozeeds on the 
principle, enforced by Professor von Stein, that political disorders 
can only be cured by economic or social remedies, inasmuch as in 
every case the economic difficulty is the first in order. Secondly, 
they are to be looked upon not so much as financial as psycho- 
logical in their aim ; in other words, their object is not so much 
to gaiu an income to the State as to divert men’s minds from the 
social question. Thus viewed in the light of the foregoing, the re- 
sults looked for are these :—By stimulating home production, they 
will not only raise wages, but also give increased facilities for the 
thriving of small capitalists; in other words, for the passage 
from one social class to another. They give to the proletariat 
the opportunity of entering the capitalist class, and thus convert 
a large number, who now cry for social revolution or reform, 
into friends of order. How far these results will be attained, 
time only can show—how far the means adopted to bring them 
about are adequate, is a question for political economy. It is 
worth notice how thoroughly this legislation, avowedly entered 
upon to meet the social question, corresponds with that which 
Mr. Berry and his friends are adopting towards the landowners 
in Victoria. 
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Art. VIII.—Russia AND RussIAN REFORMERS. 


. Russland vor und nach dem Kriege. Leipzig: 1879. 
. Aus der Petersburger Gesellschaft. Leipzig: 1875. 
. Russia. By D, Mackenzie WaALLacE, M.A. London: 1877. 


. The Russians at Home and the Russians Abroad. By H. 
SUTHERLAND Epwarps. London: 1879. 


5. Whitaker's Almanack for 1880. London: 1879. 
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N writing a few pages on Russia, it is far from our intention to 
I enter into competition with the few authors who have 
written good books, or with the many who have written bad 
books, on that great but ill-known country. We here make no 
attempt to add anything new to what is known, or to open out 
original views. Our wish is to merely sketch in outline certain 
movements in modern Russia, on which better information has 
been afforded by several excellent works which have appeared 
recently. There is no country which it more concerns English- 
men to understand. There is no country of which—partly from 
its distance, partly from its vastness, partly from the difficulty of 
its language—so little is known. 

Of the books named at the head of this paper, Mr. Wallace’s 
has long been so favourably known that we need say nothing of 
it; we have referred to it because no one can write on modern 
Russia without making use of it. The first half of the work of 
Mr. Sutherland Edwards is a new and revised edition of a book 
published several years ago, while the second half is a collection of 
newer papers on political or semi-political subjects. It is a very 
readable book, but hardly likely, we think, to hold a permanent 
place. “Aus der Petersburger Gesellschaft” is a series of biographi- 
cal sketches, well written, and evidently by a writer of authority. 
But “Russland vor und nach dem Kriege” is by far the most 
important of these works, It is brightly written ; it is deep and 
broad in judgment and in thought; and it is likely to prove, if 
we may judge, an epoch-making book. We are glad to hear that 
an English translation is shortly to appear. It is to its pages that 
we are chiefly indebted for the facts mentioned in the present 
article. 

The recent date of Prussia’s rise to greatness was remarked 
upon in this Review a few months ago. Scarcely less striking is 
the rapidity with which Russia has advanced into the first rank 
of European Powers. Although she celebrated her millennium 
in 1862, yet three centuries ago her name was hardly known. 
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It is barely a century and a half since the half-mad genius of 
Peter the Great brought her into shape, and by his caprices 
almost as much as by his achievements, familiarised Western 
Europe with the idea of a great and growing Power in the East. 
During the last century it suited Voltaire, and others who wished 
for free thought and free speech, to laud Russia as a country free 
from prejudices, where the Sovereigns desired nothing so much as 
the welfare and culture of the people. It is, however, only reason- 
able to assume that the French eulogists of Russia in the last 
century wrote with the Government of France quite as much in 
their thoughts as that of Russia. No healthy progress was made 
in Russia during the last century, whatever it may have suited the 
French Liberal writers to assert ; in any case the coquetry of the 
Russian Sovereigns with the French Liberal writers caused no 
healthy advance. Undoubtedly the Empire waxed in population 
and in war-power ; and this growth gave it the opportunity of 
coming forward to share in the destruction of Napoleon, and to pass 
as a Great Power after that event. The campaign of 1813-14 it 
was which gave the rank of European Great Power to both Russia 
and Prussia. Before that time neither of these States would have 
dreamed of asserting such a position in European politics as 
belonged to the Holy Roman Empire, France, or England. The 
Czar did far more for Europe in that struggle than did the King 
of Prussia; but the peoples of both countries fought with equal 
devotedness ; and we can afford to forget how much the selfish- 
ness and cowardice of both Courts helped the grinding despotism 
of Napoleon. 

A glance at some vital statistics of the Russian Empire may 
be desirable in this place. Her territory comprises about 84 
millions of square miles ; that is to say, she is nearly three times 
as large as the United States, and is only one-fifteenth less than 
the whole British Empire. On this point we may observe that 
much of this territory is poor, or even valueless ; on the other 
hand, it is all in one piece. Her population is nearly 86,000,000— 
i.e. more than twice that of the whole German Empire, or of 
any other European State, or, in other words, much more than 
that of any two European States, It is more than two and a 
half times that of the British Islands, and is nearly a third of 
that of the whole British Empire. Her population is about 33 
to the square mile in Europe, the proportion for Europe 
generally being 80 to the square mile. It isnot easy to ascertain 
the amount of the Russian National Debt ; but it may be stated 
safely to be more than that of either Austria or the United 
States, and to be more than half of that of either of the other 
two deeply-indebted States, France or Great Britain. The 
interest paid on the Russian debt is greater than that paid by 
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Great Britain. The imports and exports of Russia are worth 
about £175,000,000 a year; those of France about £300,000,000; 
those of the United States about £231,000,000 ; those of the 
British Islands £614,000,000. Of Russia’s 86,000,000 of in- 
habitants, about 56,000,000 are Russians, 4,700,000 Poles, 
2,600,000 Jews, 1,000,000 Germans. To the Orthodox (Russo- 
Greek) Church belong about 60,000,000 ; to the Roman Catholic 
and Mahometan faiths about 7,500,000 each; while about 
2,800,000 are Protestants. According to the official statistics of 
1863, 886,782 persons were noble, out of a population (for 
European-Russia) of 59,000,000 ; and the clergy (of all denomi- 
nations) and their families numbered 601,929. The rural popu- 
lation amounted to nearly 48,000,000 ; that of the towns to not 
much more than 4,000,000. 

From the history of Russia little is to be learned. The real 
history of that country is only beginning in our own days; its 
past has been merely empirical. The epigram which a Russian 
noble made to Count Miinster in the early part of this century : 
“La tyrannie tempérée par Jassassinat, c'est notre Magna 
Charta,” has been perfectly true from the time of Peter the 
Great until to-day. Beginning with that monarch’s accession in 
1689 there have been twelve Russian sovereigns: Peter I, 
Katherine I. (his widow), Peter II., Anne, Iwan IV. (an infant), 
Elizabeth, Peter III., Katherine IT. (his widow), Paul, Alexander I., 
Nicholas, Alexander II. Of these, Iwan, Peter IIT., and Paul were 
murdered ; and suspicion has hung over the deaths of one or two 
others. Alexander II. is the first of these twelve sovereigns 
who has attained the age of sixty years, except Katherine 
II.; only three others reached fifty. The two Katherines 
had no sort of hereditary claim to the Crown, being merely 
widows of Czars maintained on the throne by Pretorian lawless- 
ness. All four of the Czarinas were women of immoral life, and 
three of them rendered themselves infamous by the unbridled 
gratification of their lusts when they were past the time of life 
when allowance may be made for passion. From the death of 
Peter the Great until the early part of this century, the history 
of the Court of Russia has been a series of attempts at reform 
by the sovereigns, checked by assassination and revolt on the 
part of the nobles, and followed by periods of rest which were 
divided between debauchery and an affectation of culture. 

With Alexander I. a new era began. He, too, was placed on 
the throne by a revolt of the nobles who murdered his father. 
The circumstances of his day, however, made foreign politics 
the chief concern of every European State. A successful con- 
duct of foreign affairs strengthens the executive in every Govern- 
ment ; and Russia’s happy issue from the struggle of 1812-1815 
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gave Alexander, although he was a weak man, ample authority 
during his reign. He would seem to have been a benevolent 
voluptuary, with the tendency to pietism which so often ac- 
companies a sensual nature. He had large, but vague and 
maudlin views of doing good to mankind; but he could con- 
template no good to mankind which was not done by himself, 
or inhis own way. “Everything for—nothing by—the people.” 
His religious character manifested itself in the absurd wording 
of the treaty of the Holy Alliance, in his intercourse with the 
notorious Frau von Krudener, and later in the melancholy 
mysticism which is said to have killed him, and which certainly 
caused him towards the close of his reign to stifle the com- 
parative Liberalism of his earlier years by measures of repression. 

Of the Czar Nicholas little need be said. His main idea 
seems so have been to suppress all thought and speech in his 
empire, and to recognise no law except his own will. In order 
to bring about these results the whole life and action of the 
nation was reduced to a miserable system of military pedantry. 
He succeeded in hindering the progress and checking the vitality 
of Russia temporarily ; until, fortunately for his subjects, the 
disastrous Crimean War broke his heart, and gave the throne to 
his son, the present Czar, who began his reign in his thirty- 
eighth year, a prince tried by experience, and schooled by the 
misfortunes induced by his father’s tyranny to be a generous and 
liberal ruler. 

Alexander II. is the eleventh sovereign who has ruled in 
Russia since Peter the Great, from whom he is only in the 
fifth generation of descent. His pedigree, so far as a line of 
ancestry which has passed through Katherine II. can be accepted 
asa pedigree, shows that no Russian blood has been infused 
into the veins of his forefathers since that of Peter the Great 
and Katherine I. Their daughter Anna married the reigning 
Duke of Holstein-Gottorp. The Duke’s son (and successor in 
the duchy) became the Czar Peter III, and the husband of a 
Princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, who is better known as Katherine IT. 
The son of Peter and Katherine was Paul, who married a 
Wirtemberg Princess and begat the Czar Nicholas. The present 
Czar is the son of Nicholas by Charlotte, sister of the German 
Emperor. Therefore, unless we admit some accidental mixture 
during the disturbed wedlock of Peter III. and Katherine IL., 
the Czar may be assumed to be as pure a German as any 
peasant of the Schwarzwald. He has, as has been already 
stated, attained a greater age (sixty-one) than any other Czar 
from Peter I. downwards. He has attempted and carried great 
reforms. He has provoked and fought the opposition of the 
great nobles. He has been the victim of many — and 
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attempts at assassination. Little wonder, then, if he falls, like 
his uncle Alexander I., into the error of repression. And little 
wonder if, as men say, he is becoming (again like Alexander I.) 
the prey of melancholia, We have little to say of the Czar as 
an individual, because it is impossible to acquire any exact know- 
ledge of a living sovereign of a great nation. Those who are 
about his person can hardly know the man: to others he can 
become known only years after death, when the favour and 
malice of foe and friend have died with him, and when light 
has been thrown upon his memory from many and different 
sources. We may, however, allude to a few of the great things 
which he has done for Russia. Inheriting the crown at a 
moment of defeat and almost of ruin, he has, within a genera- 
tion, restored and reorganised her military forces so as to bring 
her back into her high place among the nations. He has re- 
formed the financial system, and improved her credit. It is true 
that the events of the last three or four years have done much to 
destroy the good that Alexander did in these respects; but 
his positive work deserves none the less praise. He has made 
one great attempt to reconcile Poland, although he did not duly 
persevere in it. He has created representative bodies in the 
provinces. He has introduced trial by jury. But his great 
achievement is the emancipation of the serfs. And be it re- 
membered to his lasting honour that he attempted to do this 
by recommendation, and by his own example, before he used 
the authority of the State. These are deeds sufficient to give 
a monarch a high place on the roll of fame. 

As all men know, the Russian Empire is an absolute monarchy, 
the only one still remaining in Christendom. All legislative and 
executive power, and the headship of the Orthodox Church, 
rest in the Czar alone. There are, indeed, three legislative or 
consultative bodies—the Council of State, the Senate, and the 
Holy Synod ; but these derive and hold all their powers from the 
good pleasure of the Czar as absolutely as do his Ministers. The 
Synod consists of bishops and others, appointed and dismissed at 
will by the Czar, and has some legislative and administrative 

wers in ecclesiastical matters. The Council of State, founded 

y Alexander I., consists of the imperial princes, the Ministers, 
and a number of persons—mostly generals or admirals—appointed 
by the Czar. It has certain powers of assenting to what the 
Government chooses to put before it, and is especially charged 
with the examination of the Budget. The Senate, which was 
founded by Peter the Great, lost the greater part of such autho- 
rity as it previously had by the creation of the Council of State. 
It is now little more than a High Court of Appeal ; though all 
State officials are supposed to owe it some responsibility. Its 
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members are also appointed by the Czar. It is obvious that none 
of these bodies can exercise or acquire any real power in the State, 
seeing that their members depend upon the Czar for their appoint- 
ment and for their dismissal or advancement. There are ten or 
twelve ministries, the incumbents of which are, of course, nomi- 
nated by the Czar, and hold their offices during pleasure. They 
are quite independent of each other, and each reports to the Czar 
directly—a most certain mode of preventing anything like in- 
dependence or responsibility. There is, it is true, a so-called 
Committee of Ministers; but in this are found nominees of the 
Czar who are not ministers ; and it has little or no power asa body, 
For purposes of local government, the Empire is divided into 
fifty or sixty provinces, each under a governor and vice-governor. 
Each of the European provinces has a small representative 
council, elected by the landowners. This is one of Alexander’s 
great creations, and is a result of the emancipation of the serfs. 
Mr. Wallace tells us that great nobles and ex-serfs meet in proper 
equality in these councils. 

In contemplating the present disturbed state of the Russian 
Empire, we shall guard against exaggeration if we bear in mind 
that it was inevitable that a violent reaction must sooner or later 
follow such a state of things as prevailed under the Czar Nicholas. 
It is not yet five-and-twenty years since his death. His system, 
like that of some of the worst Roman emperors, had the effect of 
suppressing the study of politics; so that when a more liberal 
ruler came, he had not to his hand a sufficiency of men who were 
capable of carrying out his humane decrees properly. Another 
effect of the system of the last Czar was that the people were 
degraded into the condition of slaves; so that they too were in- 
capable of understanding the benefits conferred upon them. 

“‘ Hat nicht der Sklav iiberall stets seine Ketten geherzt ?” 

On the one hand we have the benevolent measures of 
Alexander II. carried out reluctantly or awkwardly by men who 
had been accustomed to see the masses treated with severity and 
insolence: on the other we see the people, accustomed only 
to be driven here and there, grow wild over the liberties granted ; 
and, missing the wonted crack of the whip, break out into foolish 
expectations, and, in some cases, into outrage. That excessive 
repression will be followed by excessive outbreak is as certain as 
anything in mathematics. It is as true of freedom in a people 
as it is of steam in a boiler. And it is equally true that the sins 
of the fathers are visited upon the children. The life of despair 
which Alexander II. must now be living, however courageous a 
man he may be: the ingratitude with which he cannot but 
charge a section of his subjects: the misery of suspicion with 
which he must now be regarding those near and those afar: all 
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these sufferings are the punishment for his father’s ill-doings, as 
surely as the execution of the mild Louis XVI. was the atone- 
ment for the crimes of his two predecessors. We said just now 
that twenty-five years have not yet passed since the death of 
Nicholas, Alexander began well. Not only had he the ordinary 
popularity of a new sovereign and of a reign of promise, but he 
has actually done very great things for the people. It was not 
until fifteen years after the death of Louis XV. that the French 
Revolution began, in the moderate form of the assembling of the 
States-General ; and those had been years of fearful distress and 
threatened collapse of the State. Russia has not suffered since 
Nicholas what France suffered after Louis XV. Probably no 
persons in Russia have since 1855 suffered so severely as thou- 
sands of persons suffered in France under the sway of the mild 
Louis XVI. _ Certainly, whatever cruelties or wrongs may 
have been committed in our generation by Russian officials 
far from the master’s eye, the Russian State has never in 
this century openly committed or tolerated anything like 
the horrors which the French Government perpetrated up 
to the Revolution. And let it be remembered that a crime of 
a vicious individual, even be he an official, will not cause a 
nation’s gorge to rise as will an outrage which is recognised and 
tolerated by the Government. Therefore, measuring Louis XVI. 
with Alexander IT., as the successors of selfish sovereigns : compar- 
ing the state of Russia from 1855 to 1879 with that of France from 
1775 to 1789 : comparing the great concessions of Alexander with 
the feebleness of Louis: we think that the present discontent and 
trouble in Russia is the reaction—the violent but temporary 
reaction—after the tyranny of Nicholas, as certainly as the 
French Revolution was the result of the misgovernment of a 
monarch who had been dead fifteen years when it began. And 
in this last sentence we wish temporary to be regarded as the 
tone word. Reaction is, from its very nature, temporary. 
France has apparently swayed to and fro like a pendulum ever 
since 1789. Russia is a State which still possesses the strong, 
forward impulse of a young State. If her sovereign has, besides 
his greatness of heart, the breadth of mind and the moral courage 
to lighten his own burden and strengthen himself by opportune 
concession, to avoid the common-place temptation to repression, 
and the Napoleon-like temptation to diversion by foreign war, 
then he can make use of this force of reaction, and can do even 
more to civilise his realm than in the earlier years of his reign 
he did to restore its strength. But nothing is more sure than 
the fact that Russia will never make progress—except, perhaps, as 
a mere fighting power—until the people are taken into partner- 
ship. The age of enlightened despotism is past. 
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And what is to be gained by foreign war? In Asia, Russia 
can earn the enmity of England. This may be a great ora 
small misfortune, but in no case is it an advantage. As for any 
profit to be derived from provinces conquered in Asia, that is an 
idea which is exploded long ago. We ourselves grumble over 
easily-ruled Hindostan, which, poor as it is, is rich in com- 
parison with other Asiatic countries; and there are many 
amongst us who wish that we had never taken it, and some who 
would even now give it up. A war in Europe could not but be 
disastrous for Russia. A warwith England would be a joke; neither 
Power could touch the other, and Bismarck’s witticism about the 
whale and the elephant would be realised. Besides England 
there are only Germany and Austria which Russia could fight. 
Each of these Powers is strong, and each has found out the value 
of their working together in the presence of Russia ; they know 
—better, perhaps, than the Russian—the violent race-hatred 
which exists between Russian and German. French and English 
have hated each other; German and French hate each other 
now ; but these are the enmities of equals, who are on bad terms 
over some greater or smaller point, enmities which time or con- 
cessions may reconcile. But the hatred between German and 
Russian is the hatred between black and white, between the 
superior and the inferior race; aggravated in the German by 
the brutality which he has seen in the Russian and by the 
danger which was so long threatened in the future ; aggravated 
in the Russian by the sense of inferiority, by observing, when he 
is discontented, that he is ruled by a German, that the chief 
offices in his country have been held chiefly by Germans, that 
his trade is in German hands, that it is Germany which bars the 
course of Holy Russia towards the conquest of Europe. 

Having taken this brief survey of the external conditions of 
the Russian Empire, we will now examine some of the 
currents of popular thought which seem likely to have the 
greatest influence on Russian development. The mainspring of 
all that is going on now, and of the changes which are likely to 
follow, would seem to be a strong tendency towards Radicalism 
in the minds of thinking Russians. Converts are proverbially 
enthusiastic ; and it is not surprising therefore if men who, having 
long been under a grinding despotism, now feel that despotism a 
little relaxed, and men who feel that the authority under which 
they live is still far too despotic, show themselves a little wild in 
their aspirations. In this stream of Radicalism the most important 
current is that of Panslavism, which, as it is understood by 
different persons, is cultivated, sometimes as a means towards 
Liberal progress, sometimes as a check on progress. It need not be 
said that a vigorous and not over-enlightened nation invariably 
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has a strong tendency to chauvinism, and that Panslavism can- 
not fail to be a popular cry among Russians, however varied or 
vague the interpretations which they put upon the word. 

All foreigners are apt to form very erroneous ideas of the 
Russians because, as the author of “ Russland vor und nach dem 
Kriege” well remarks, they do not know or study their antece- 
dents. Inthe ordinary business of life we inquire a little into the 
origin or family relations of those with whom we have to do,but 
in our relations with peoples, especially Eastern peoples, we omit, 


. 
_—_ 


“ That behind the smart guardsmen, aristocrats, officials, &c., whom 
the foreigner learns to know as representatives of the Russian nation, 
frequeatly Asiatic despot-natures hide; that the clever traders of St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, familiar with the details of Western traffic, 
occasionally show themselves as religious Bedlamites of the worst 
kind; that the soft, amiable, patient peasant, under certain circum- 
stances, excels Turk or Circassian in fury and barbarity ; that ever and 
anon things happen on the Neva, the Volga, the Moskwa which would 
have been impossible in the rest of Europe; all this is the subject of 
endless wonder to Germans, French, or English. And yet there is one 
obvious consideration which explains at least half the riddle; the 
Russians of the second half of the nineteenth century are either sons 
or grandsons of serf-owners, or the descendants’of former serfs, or they 
have themselves tasted the condition of serfdom..... Whatever 
page of the history of Russian manners one opens, whether one looks 
at the antecedents of the imperial house and of the higher nobility, or 
of the official caste, or of the bourgeoisie or peasantry, everywhere one 
finds that the cradle of the present generation has been surrounded by 
circumstances to which no other term than that of barbarism can well 
be applied. The mild, enlightened monarch who has abolished serf- 
dom and the knout, is the grandson of that Emperor Paul who seemed 
to belong, not to the Christian era, but to the age of the Cesars; his 
father’s brother was that Grand-Duke Constantine whose wildness 
astonished the Congress of Erfurt, and who declared himself unfit for 
the government of a modern State. The fathers of the statesmen who 
have given laws to modern Russia have led her armies, and trans- 
acted her diplomatic affairs, were partakers in the palace revolutions 
of 1762 and 1801, that is to say, men who styled every one “thou” up 
to the very highest, who handed on to their subordinates the blows 
which they received from the imperial hand, and who, to use Herzen’s 
admirable remark, combined “ the pride of West European nobles with 
the boldness and cunning of Cossack Atamans.” The clergy who 
have to teach the emancipated peasant to read and write, and to make 
a man of him, were mostly consecrated by prelates who found 
their chief vocation in the persecution of heretics, the stupidity of 
which was exceeded only by their cruelty, men who were accustomed 
quite recently to curse formally all the heretical nations of the West 
at least once a year.” 
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All classes alike, trader, soldier, peasant, can stil] remember, 
directly or at first hand, horrors that would hardly be credited in 
the West. 

Tn glancing at the men who have led Russian thought in the 
direction of Radicalism, it is not a little surprising to find that 
nearly all belong to families of the high nobility. Alexander 
Herzen has himself supplied us with an autobiography which is a 
wonderful picture of Russian life. He was the son of a wealthy 
noble, Iwan Jakowlew, who, after the usual service in the Guards, 
spent several years in western Europe, and brought home with 
him a young German girl who became his mistress, and, in 1812, 
the mother of the famous writer. Iwan’s household in Moscow 
was curious. In the same house with him and his mistress 
lived his brother Lew, a retired diplomatist, who busied himself 
with the details of several honorary offices of distinction. Lew 
himself had also a mistress and a family, but they lived in 
another house. The two brothers, Iwan’s mistress, and his two 
children were tended by sixteen servants. A dozen horses, the 
choice of three palaces in Moscow for the winter, and of half a 
dozen splendid estates for the summer—in such luxury was the 
young Alexander reared. His father was a miserable man. 

nable to receive his equals at home owing to his domestic 
arrangements, he became misanthropic. He fancied himself ill, 
and became miserly, while allowing himself to be robbed on all 
sides. At times, when the Court was at Moscow, he went, and 
even took his children, out into the great world; and all was 
gaiety, splendour. Then weeks would pass during which he 
and his children saw scarcely any one except the teachers of tie 
latter. Alexander was the elder of the two. He showed great 
ability at an early age, and became the idol of his father. The 
latter, to secure them a good social position, had them well 
taught, and entered as children into the civil service, by which 
they received personal nobility ; and by the time they came of 
age, their promotion having gone on steadily, they were in the 
eighth class of State servants, a position which confers hereditary 
nobility. The moral training of the lads was of the worst. 
Les convénances, les apparences were preserved, but that was 
all. Caprice and licence were the rules of life. Religious in- 
fluence there was none. In spite of all disadvantages, however, 
the young Alexander Herzen showed a warm sympathy for the 
sufferings of others, a contempt for everything base, and a hatred 
for the corruption of his father’s dependants. He rejected all 
opportunities of entering the military or diplomatic services ; and 
chose the despised university career, At an early age he married, 
against the wish of his family, a poor cousin, who proved an 
excellent wife. We now find that the earnest youth developed 
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into the vainest of dandies, and could conceive nothing grander 
than the fashionable world of Moscow. He gradually, however, 
changed : he devoted himself to Hegel, whose doctrines led him 
more and more to democratic opinions; and he made a display 
of them which was incautious under Nicholas. Having inherited 
a large fortune from his father, he quitted Russia in 1847, and 
after residing for some time in Italy and France, established him- 
self in London. Here in 1856 he founded the Kolokol, a Russian 
paper of the most democratic kind. Immediately after the 
accession of Alexander II. he demanded several of that 
monarch’s principal measures, notably the emancipation of the 
serfs, and the reform of the criminal law. These demands and 
his denunciations of high personages caused his paper to be pro- 
hibited in Russia ; nevertheless, he managed to get it smuggled 
in in large numbers, and even the Czar is said to have received 
it regularly. Its views were very Radical, it was cleverly written, 
and it often gave the most wonderfully accurate information on 
matters which proved that it received contributions from high 
persons in the Russian official world. With all its democratic 
tone, it was invariably thoroughly and patriotically Russian, and 
it never destroyed its influence by confounding Russian interests 
with those of other parties or countries. It encouraged, indeed, 
the Polish revolt of 1863, but this was distinctly in the hope 
that the Poles fighting for independence, in combination with 
Russian Liberals struggling for reform, would obtain greater con- 
cessions from the Crown. Herzen’s house in London became a 
sort of place of pilgrimage for Russian Liberals ; and his paper 
and other writings were largely read by many who did not 
sympathise with his views. He removed to Switzerland in 
1865, and died there in 1870. It may be safely said that scarcely 
any teaching has had more influence than Herzen’s; and it is 
also true to say that his influence was glmost invariably whole- 
some. He pointed out real corruptions, and advocated really 
beneficial changes ; and, though himself a democrat, he avoided 
those intemperate views which his friend Bakunin (of whom 
anon) tried to force on him, which many continental Radicals 
support, and which estrange so many reasoning men from the 
cause of progress. 

Michael Bakunin, who was born in 1814, was the son of a 
wealthy family of good nobility. He studied in the St. Peters- 
burg Artillery School, and was duly gazetted to the artillery of 
the line. It is not clear whether a quarrel with his father or 
with his superiors at the school prevented his entering the Guards, 
which would have been his natural destination. Two years’ 
service in a remote village was sufficient to disgust him with 
military service. He resigned, and settled at Moscow, which 
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would seem to have been a sort of Cave of Adullam in the 
reign of Nicholas for all who had failed in Civil Service or 
Army, who disliked living on their estates, or who were tired of 
foreign travel. Here Bakunin joined a circle of promising 
young men who devoted themselves to the study of German 
philosophy, especially that of Hegel. Young Russia had 
been made acquainted with Hegel about the year 1835 by 
Stankewitsch, who was no professor or official, but merely a man 
of property. Around him gathered Herzen, Granowski the 
historian, and the famous Radical critic Belinski. Constantine 
Aksakow also, and other founders of the Slavophile party also 
became followers of Stankewitsch, who knew how to work up 
the enthusiasm of the young Hegelians. Nights, says Herzen, 
were spent over each paragraph of the Logik, and every pamphlet 
on German philosophy which appeared was speedily read to 
tatters. Bakunin and Herzen soon found—as did Heine—an 
agreement between the doctrines of the French Socialists of that 
day and Hegel’s philosophy, which they pronounced to be the 
‘‘ Algebra of the Revolution.” The disciples presently divided. 
Stankewitsch never reached any definite conclusions ; Aksakow, 
Samarin, and others were led by Hegel into Panslavism ; 
Bakunin and Belinski, with Herzen, drew from him socialistic 
opinions, As has been said of the Bible, and of figures, perhaps 
one may prove everything from Hegel. As the circle split up, 
in 1841 Bakunin went to Berlin in order to drink of the philo- 
sophic spring at its very source. Here he met Turgenjew, 
Katkow, and Granowski; and here Bakunin developed his 
theories of an approaching millennium somewhat wildly. <A 
good deal of nonsense was, however, talked in Berlin at that 
time ; and Bakunin’s absurdities were lost among those of many 
others. In the following year he moved to Dresden, in order to 
hear Arnold Ruge, the disciple of Hegel whom he most 
revered. Ruge had denounced the narrowness of national 
feeling, and had pointed to Paris as the centre of hope for the 
world in terms that would have satisfied Victor Hugo himself. 
By these lessons he had armed the socialist section of the Moscow 
circle against the Slavophile section. The master invited 
Bakunin’s co-operation in the Deutsche Jahrbiicher ; and the 
grateful disciple at once proceeded to bury his views on the 
“ Reaction in Germany” in the obscure pages of that unknown 
periodical. The year 1843 saw Bakunin in Paris. The good 
time was, however, not yet come even then. There was no 
knowing what the French Government might not do if Russia 
made proposals ; accordingly Bakunin migrated into Switzerland ; 
where he remained until he returned to Paris, 1847, just before 
the February revolution. He was now an exile, having refused 
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to return to Russia when summoned by his Government. A 
speech at a Polish banquet, in which he apologised for his 
country’s treatment of Poland, and pointed out that a revolution 
could end by establishing a federal republic of the Slavonian 
races, caused his expulsion from France. After a short stay in 
Belgium, he was one of the numerous exiles of all sorts who rushed 
to Paris with the idea that the events of 1848 heralded the 
universal revolution. We next find him preaching Panslavism 
and opposition to Germany at Prague, and then living in con- 
cealment in Germany. At the news of the Saxon outbreak in 
May, 1849, he hurried to Dresden, where he at once assumed a 
leading part among the revolutionists, and supported the most 
extreme measures. After the defeat of the revolutionary party 
he was arrested, tried, and sentenced to death. This penalty 
was commuted into imprisonment for life; and he was then 
handed over to Austria, under a law of the German Diet. Here 
he was again sentenced to death, and the penalty was again 
commuted. In 1851 he was handed over to Russia, and spent 
the next five years in prison. At the coronation of Alexander IT. 
he received the moderate favour of banishment to East Siberia ; 
whence, after a few years, he escaped in an American ship to 
Japan, and thence to London, where he arrived in 1861. 
Various accounts have been given of his escape from Siberia. 
He himself attributed it to his own daring and strength; the 
Siberian authorities accused him of an impudent breach of 

arole ; according to others he purchased his escape by the 

trayal of comrades. However that may be, his wild views 
presently shocked Herzen and other old friends in London; and 
a great change is to be noted in the tone of Herzen’s Kolokol 
(on which Bakunin was employed at once) after his arrival. 
Herzen had always written as a wise Russian democrat. From 
the time of Bakunin’s arrival we find in the Kolokol that lust of 
destruction which marks the Nihilism of to-day, a doctrine which 
Herzen abhorred ; and from the time when Bakunin took a 
share in its management the paper gradually lost influence. 
Bakunin preached more and more wildly. Not only must the 
present order of political things be entirely uprooted, but all the 
accumulated achievements of art and science must be destroyed 
in the universal regeneration. He supported the Polish 
Revolution eagerly, which was consistent enough; but when he 
warmly advocated the interference of the Western Powers, and 
even recommended their armed intervention, he lost entirely that 
popularity which he had enjoyed among Liberal Russians as a 
victim of despotism. In 1865 the Kolokol moved to Geneva ; and 
Bakunin took an active part in all the hotheaded conferences 
that met in Switzerland. The warlike league for universal peace, 
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and above all the International Society, called forth his best and 
wildest powers; and he succeeded in damaging both societies, 
and in offending Marx as well, by an ill-judged attempt to unite 
them. He then founded L’Alliance Internationale de la 
Démocratic Socialiste, which even the Internationalists and the 
militant friends of peace denounced as too radical, and which, 

rhaps, is the incarnation of the vague term Nihilism. The 

tate was to be abolished, with its judicial and financial systems 
and universities. Religion, of course, and marriage, as a miser- 
able conventionalism of priests, lawyers, and citizens, must 
also go by the board. This prudent society seems to have been 
joined by about a score and a half unknown persons (our own 
country being represented by a “ Mrs. Gay”), and it proceeded to 
announce its views and intentions to the trembling States of 
Kurope by an imposing circular. 

In 1869 Bakunin renewed his connection with Russia in a 
dubious way. One Netschajew came to him professing to represent 
the organisation of the liberal students of St. Petersburg. This 
man, although young, was already an experienced swindler; and 
there is little doubt that Bakunin must soon have known this. 
However this may be, he sent him home again to be leader of the 
Russian section of his Alliance Internationale. Secret societies, 
as we saw in the days of the Fenian swindle in Ireland, and still 


more in America, are fruitful in —— for plunder. The 


zealous are persuaded, the cowardly are threatened, into giving 
money for “ the cause ;” and it is obvious that the accounts of a 
secret society cannot be subject to audit. Add to this the terrorism 
which its real or supposed agents can exercise by threats of 
denunciation to the society, or by occasional real denunciations 
to the State, and we may conceive the helplessness of those who 
have once tampered with the accursed thing. Netschajew made 
good use of his opportunities. Many young and promising men 
of the officer or student classes hurried round him. To these he 
talked of the approaching revolution, of the vast ramifications of 
the conspiracy, of the necessity of paying money, and of secrecy. 
At Moscow, he talked of the “Circle” at St. Petersburg ; on the 
Neva he spoke of the “ Board” in the older capital. At last the 
fraud was discovered and denounced by a Moscow student, whom 
Netschajew at once assassinated. The murderer escaped into 
Switzerland, but was properly given "p by the Swiss Govern- 
ment. Bakunin defended him to the last, and soiled his own 
reputation by so doing. Netschajew’s trial brought to light the 
fact that Bakunin had deluged Russia—especially the young, 
half-educated classes—with political papers of the wildest and 
most rabid kind: he praised Karakasow, who attempted the 
Czar’s life in 1866, but deprecate further attempts, as the Czar 
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must be reserved for the judgment of the people: the aim of the 
revolution was to be universal destruction: absolute void must 
be created, for if one old social form were left it would be an 
embryo out of which all the other old forms would renew them- 
selves. His hate of things German caused Bakunin to take 
the French side in 1870; and if wild nonsense could have 
strengthened France, no German would have recrossed her fron- 
tier. The name of oue of his pamphlets, “L’ Empire Knouto- 
Germanique et la Révolution Sociale,” sufficiently indicates the 
nature of his support. He lived on a few years in Switzerland, 
a disappointed man. The French Radicals would have none of 
him ; the decent Russian Radicals could not associate themselves 
with the friend of Netschajew; the enmity of Marx cut him 
off from the Germans. He died suddenly in 1878. A man of 
doubtful character, and of impossible opinions, he was himself 
nothing, and he can have no permanent direct influence on the 
world. We must, however, attribute to him some power as one 
of the main sources of the senseless violence of the extreme 
Radicals in Russia, and as a connecting link in that chain of 
solidarity which undoubtedly exists in greater or less strength 
between the irreconcilables of all Europe, from Cadiz and Car- 
thagena to the Neva. 

We have thus hurriedly surveyed the two main leaders in the 
cause of Russian radicalism. We have said little of Nihilism, be- 
cause little is known of it—we doubt even if there be a distinct 
organisation of Nihilists—and because we consider it no more 
formidable than Fenianism, a mere combination of a few idiots 
and a few knaves; but it is quite certain that a deep-rooted 
hatred of the old system of government, even in its present 
modified form, exists among large classes of Russians, and that 
among those classes the healthy progressive counsels of Herzen, 
and the mad, destructive teachings of Bakunin, have circulated 
largely in spite of all the precautions of the Government. They 
have had great influence, more influence than they deserve: and 
why? Simply because the State has allowed no safety valve. 
As long as people can be made to believe that the Czar is God, 
and that the whole duty of man is to obey him, they can perhaps 
be governed easily. But it is absurd tocount upon the perma- 
nence of such a belief. Tant va la cruche a Veau qua la fin 
elle se casse. Men will find out some day that the Czar makes 
mistakes, or is inconsistent: and their one rule of life thus de- 
stroyed, they no longer have any standards; and, having to make 
for themselves new ones in a hurry, they are apt to make 
very bad ones. And here let it be noted, as a remarkable fact, 
that the wild Radical opinions seem to attract almost exclusively 
the petty-noble class in Russia, young officers, university students, 
and the lower officials. The palace revolutions of former days 
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were, it is true, invariably the work of the higher nobility ; but 
this is not extraordinary, as they alone were concerned in the 
affairs of the palace, and as these revolutions were merely 
intrigues for power among themselves. But it is remarkable, and 
at the same time alarming, that in a military despotism the 
military and official classes should contain revolutionary elements. 

We will now endeavour to place before our readers another 
type of the leading Russian in Prince Wladimir Tscherkasski, 
who died on the day of the signing of the Treaty of San Stefano last 
year, as Civil Governor of the provinces then just conquered 
by the Russian armies. The Prince was born in 1821; and in 
early life already formed an exception to his class, like Herzen, 
by matriculating at the supposed - seal Liberal University 
of Moscow, instead of entering the Guards. He was at the 
university later than Herzen and Bakunin, but just at the time 
when the Slavophile doctrines, which the contemporaries of the 
latter, the brothers Aksakow, Samarin, and others, had, as we 
have stated, drawn from Hegel, were in full bloom; and he 
joined the circle which adopted them. He appears, however, 
not to have been at any time an enthusiast, or other than a cool- 
headed, able man, inclined to scepticism generally, but believing 
firmly in himself. He regarded tact as the highest wisdom, and was 
one of a class (which the author of “ Russland vor und nach dem 
Kriege” asserts to be numerous in Russia) which “knows every- 
thing without ever having learnt anything.” He was sought 
after in society, but appears to have awakened no great love 
among his comrades. On leaving the university, he avoided the 
service of the State, and lived alternately in Moscow or on his 
estate. In the reign of Nicholas this was already somewhat of 
an act of opposition; but Prince Wladimir was sharp-sighted 
enough to see that the existing order of things must change with 
the death of the Czar, and that it was better to begin his career 
in the reformed future ; and so he bided his time. The emanci- 
pation brought him forward. After that great act had become 
a settled question, it was still discussed whether the serfs should 
receive merely their personal freedom or their lands with it. 
The Czar was for the more liberal course; the higher nobility 
generally against it. Tscherkasski decided boldly among the 
nobles of his province, for the free grant of the lands. He thus 
became a marked man; and was named a member of the com- 
mittee of organisation for carrying out the emancipation. He 
was very successful in St. Petersburg circles, and became one of 
the most observed of the Liberals who frequented the salons of the 
Grand-Duchess Helena. As is known, the serfs received their 
lands with their liberty, on easy terms of purchase. When these 
labours were ended, Tscherkasski received no further employ- 
ment, and returned to his estates. He left, however, influential 
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and active friends behind him; and it seemed certain that he 
must come to the front in the next great political changes. 

Soon after the accession of Alexander II., the Marquis Wielo- 
polski was sent to govern Poland in the hope of reconciling that 
unhappy country. Wielopolski at once introduced many humane 
reforms. The Polish language, suppressed under Nicholas, was 
restored. High schools were established. All non-Polish officials 
were replaced by Poles. But, when in spite of these concessions, 
the Poles revolted in 1863, the Czar determined on adopting a 
different course. Nicholas Miliutin was sent to Poland under the 
Grand-Duke Constantine to transfer all power in the country 
from the nobles to the peasants. The Slavophile party eagerly 
took up the crusade against the Polish nobility and the Catholic 
priesthood ; and many of its most active members took service in 
the new Government of Poland as “ missionaries” for the Russifi- 
cation of the kingdom. ‘The chief means for this end were the 
confiscation of the property of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
granting to the emancipated serfs their lands unconditionally. 
Miliutin’s most active lieutenant was Prince Wladimir Tscher- 
kasski, who started for Warsaw with a complete plan of adminis- 
tration in his pocket, and with a resolution in his mind to “ up- 
root Latinism, and replace it by a thoroughly Slavonic civilisa- 
tion.” Left with full powers in Miliutin’s absence, Tscherkasski 
at once destroyed institutions which had been the work of years. 
Volumes of laws were issued: schools shut: bishops deposed : 
Roman Catholic churches transferred to the Greek faith: the 
nobility was ruined : in a word, every institution of Napoleon L, 
Nicholas, or Wielopoiski was destroyed. The Grand-Duke’s 
successor, Count Berg, presently found that matters were going 
too fast, and made remonstrance at St. Petersburg. Berg had to 
oppose Tscherkasski at Warsaw, and Miliutin at St. Petersburg, 
until 1866. When the latter fell ill, Count Berg happened to be 
at the capital, and he used the lucky opportunity of influencing 
the Czar against the violence of the Slavophile doctrinaires 
so well, that Tscherkasski was badly received on appearing at 
Court, and (to his great surprise) received his dismissal when he 
asked for it. 

The Slavophile party was checked, but not defeated. It 
organised at Moscow in 1867 an ethnological exhibition, to 
which all the Slavonic people were invited to contribute. The 
most flattering attentions were paid to the deputations from the 
Slavonic provinces of Austria, and from the Danubian Princi- 
palities; and every effort was made to make all the guests per- 
ceive that Russia was the natural head of the race, that her 
language must be the prevailing dialect, and that the Orthodox 
Greek Church was that of all Slavonians, Ata grand banquet 
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given by the City of Moscow, Pogodin, a veteran Panslavist, in a 
speech deplored the absence of the Polish brethren. The 
Bohemian Rieger, in an eloquent reply, said that he had always 
felt the recent Polish revolt to be an error, but he now thought 
that Russia, being in the position of a conqueror, could afford to 
be generous, and offer life and brotherhood. This speech of 
Rieger by no means received the applause which was wont to 
greet his utterances. The Russians could not agree with him, 
and it was necessary that a reply should be made. Prince 
Tscherkasski rose, in full self-confidence, and passing over the 
question of nationality, he dwelt on the equality of Russian and 
Pole before the law, declared that Russia owed Poland nothing, 
and that the necessary step towards reconciliation must be a 
submissive return of Poland, like that of the Prodigal Son in 
the Gospel. This speech naturally tickled the ears of Russian 
Nationalists ; it supported Panslavism, but Panslavism under 
Russia, to which race all the other Slav races were to be as 
younger brothers. ‘T'scherkasski became exceedingly popular, 
and was in the next year elected Mayor of Moscow. This office 
had a few years before been held only by traders of the second 
class ; and at the coronation of the present Czar, the officers of 
his Guard declined to sit at table with the Mayor when the city 
entertained them. We may note, by-the by, that two or three 
generations back a Lord Mayor of London would not have 
dreamt of seating himself at table with a sovereign; and we 
have a half memory of having read that at the banquet to the 
Allied Sovereigns in 1814 the Mayor did not sit with his chief 
guests. Tscherkasski soon fell into conflicts with his colleagues, 
mainly owing tohis haughtiness; and he presently resigned hisoffice. 

For the next few years the Prince occupied himself with his 
estates, and with the Slav Committee of Moscow. This body 
constantly worked to keep alive the Panslavistic feeling in 
Russia and other Slav countries ; and the revolt in the Herze- 
gowina and the war in Servia quickened its activity. In the 
summer of 1876 it became likely that Russia would declare war ; 
and the Panslavists resolved to have an Administration ready to 
govern the Slavonic provinces which were to be annexed, as the 
Germans governed Elsass-Lothringen in 1870-1. Tscherkasski 
was everywhere spoken of as the man to be the head of this 
Administration. The Prince himself merely let it be known that 
he would accept such a post, if it were offered to him, only on 
the condition that he should have sole responsibility and absolute 
authority over all his subordinates, When war was declared in 
April, 1877, the Government was more than occupied with the 
new system of mobilisation, and was glad to conciiiate public 
opinion by appointing ‘I'scherkasski on his own terms. 
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The Prince now for the second time had a great “ mission,” 
the civil administration of the territories to be occupied. He 
took with him a few professors who were supposed to know 
something of Slavonic and Bulgarian law ; but the main part of 
his staff he filled with young officers of the Guard. These young 
gentlemen, it is true, knew nothing that would fit them for the 
work ; but they were likely to be perfectly obedient. As the 
Guards were not intended to take part in the campaign, many 
officers were attracted by the hope of service, and the promise of 
high pay ; while some of the more thoughtful were glad to serve 
under a man with such a reputation for ability and liberalism as 
Tscherkasski. All expected to find the “organisation” in 
perfect order, and that their duties in the new territories would 
begin at once. Unfortunately, on arriving at the front they 
found that the new territories were not yet occupied; and 
though the “ organisation” was so far complete that they received 
their titles as governors, town-majors, &c., of places still in the 
hands of the Turks, and drew high pay, yet they were reduced 
for occupation to watching the flies in Roumanian villages. As 
soon as he began to act, Tscherkasski displayed his old insolence. 
Even before the passage of the Danube he behaved most rudely to 
a deputation of Bulgarian notables, who had been received with 
distinction by the Czar and Prince Gortschakow. As the armies 
advanced, the Bulgarians were astunished to find that the “brothers” 
who were liberating them were severer masters than any they had 
yet known. The Czar had promised in a proclamation the 
abolition of the tax on Christians for military exemption, which 
was chiefly paid to the Turks in kind. Tscherkasski ordered 
that it should still be paid wherever soldiers were quartered 
for “supplies to the army.” As troops were quartered every- 
where, the Bulgarians gained nothing from the imperial benevo- 
lence ; nay, they were worse off than ever, for they had to pay 
the tax in specie because the Russian army-contractors objected 
to payment in produce as competing with their interests. The 
greatest severity was practised everywhere, and the Nagaika 
(the Cossack-whip) was freely administered. Corporal punish- 
ment, by the way, was a favourite method with Tscherkasski, 
and his fondvess for it had caused some of his difficulties in the 
Moscow Mayoralty. His severity disgusted not a few of his 
soldier-subordinates, many of whom were of a liberal way of 
thinking, and had hoped to find in him a man of like mind. 
One notable feature of his policy, which reminded men of his 
conduct in Poland, was to depose the higher Bulgarian clergy in 
favour of Russiaus, and to advance in every way the ignorant and 
venal “Black” Clergy. Deputations which ventured humbly 
to petition against any of his acts were lectured and threatened. 
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Suddenly the Turkish victory at Plevna caused the rapid 
evacuation of much of the previously occupied territory. The 
native inhabitants were obliged to flee before the Turks; and 
the northward roads were blocked with men, women, and children, 
on whom the Russian occupation had invited Turkish vengeance. 
These poor fugitives were naturally without resources; but 
Tscherkasski’s Administration, which had levied millions in Bul- 
garia, refused to aid them: “We are sent here to administer 
government, not charity.” The Russian army was disgusted at 
the proceedings of the civil administration, and its disgust was 
increased by tales of the horrors wrought by the Turks on the 
unfortunate Bulgarians who had welcomed or obeyed Tscherkasski. 
Presently the Guards were ordered to the front ; and the best 
of the Prince’s nominees eagerly quitted him to rejoin their 
regiments. The subsequent successes of the Russians enabled 
Tscherkasski to recommence his system where he had left off. 
He had learnt nothing from experience ; and his second period 
of activity was like his first, save that the enrolment of a Bul- 
garian Militia, under Russian officers, ordered from the highest 
quarters, occupied much of his energy. He died suddenly, as 
has been said, on the day of the signature of San Stefano. 

When the sensible men of the national party learned what had 
really been done in Bulgaria, it was a painful revelation and a 
bitter warning for them. They had felt sure that they were 
doing a wise and patriotic and humane thing in supporting Pan- 
slavism. They had chosen their own man, a clever and liberal- 
thinking statesman of experience, with wealth and rank to raise 
him above any unworthy influences. And what had come of it? 
The Panslavists could uot have made better arrangements, and 
yet their triumph was a sorry failure, and a relapse into the worst 
wrongs of which their nation had ever been accused. 

With these feeble sketches of three of the men who seem to 
us to have had most influence, or to have been connected with 
the most powerful influences, over the Russian people, we must 
conclude for the present. We hope to tell more of Russia’s 
recent past in a later Paper. We would willingly have said 
something of the probable outcome of the events of the present, 
and submitted some opinions. But, while we write, the events 
of the day change so rapidly that all calculation is upset. What 
might with some reasonableness have been predicted of Russia 
a few short weeks ago is driven out of probability by new outrages. 
Everything is in confuwion. And the Czar, perhaps, no more than 
any other man knows what Russia’s next policy will be, though 
he will have so large a share in the making of it. 

Disappointment would seem to be the chronic condition, not 
only of the National or Panslavist party, but of all parties and 
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orders in Russia. The National has had its opportunity and lost 
it. The ultra-Radical party is now trying its hand. The crude 
lessons of its favourite teachers are bearing fruit in the repeated 
assassinations and incendiary fires ; and still oftener, perhaps, in a 
form of which we hear little, viz., extorting large sums of money 
by means of threats. This policy of their irreconcilable friends 
must be a deep sorrow to all reasonable seekers after a regenera- 
tion of Russia by radical change ; and its necessary ultimate 
failure must, cause disappointment to the misled extremists who 
fight with such miserable weapons. 

And if there is one man who suffers disappointment more than 
all other men on this earth, who shall it be unless Alexander IT. 
of Russia? A man of honesty and humanity recognised even by 
his foes, he inherited his Crown when the country was in the 
lowest depth of disaster and misgovernment. He commenced a 
noble work of reform in a noble spirit. He braved the great 
chiefs of his Empire, as none of his predecessors had ever done, in 
the cause of the suffering masses of his people. Nor fear, nor 
interest, nor respect of persons, though all these were combined 
against his wishes, did he allow to overcome him. He “ scorned 
delights and lived laborious days” over the mighty question of 
emancipation, which was the work of years, not of a stroke of the 
pen. And the emancipation of the serfs, though it be his greatest 
achievement, is but one of many great achievements in the 
popular course. And when he looks for rest, if not for reward, 
he finds at the hands of his people, not honour and gratitude, but 
death. The man who, of all men of his age, of his own will 
and power, has benefited the greatest number of his fellow-men, 
he it is who walks among his beneficiaries with his life in his 
hand. The food that he eats, the couch on which he lies, nay, 
the very earth which bears him, in all of these death has lurked, 
and death still may be lurking for him. 

It will be well for the world if Alexander II. has the moral 
courage to resist the promptings of pride, to be just and fear not, 
and to grant—in spite, not in consequence of threats—such con- 
cessions as seemed wise three months ago. All Western Europe 
and nine-tenths of his own people would applaud him ; for it cannot 
be that the ill-disciplined brains which are upset by the insane 
lucubrations of a ienin are more numerous than the few whom 
history shows to have been seriously influenced by Marat. A 
foreign war may occupy the national mind ; but war as an ex- 
pedient is unworthy of a great Prince who# throne is undoubtedly 
based on his people’s will. And it is, after all, a course which only 
postpones the evil day. . 
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NDIA AND CENTRAL ASIA.—Central Asia and Afghan- 
istan.—Two months after the receipt of General Lomakin’s 
lying despatch, the Russian Government published a fairly honest 
account of the disaster at Denghil tepe. From this and from the 
previous narratives which, in spite of the care of the Government, 
arrived from the front, we may construct an intelligible history of 
the expedition. The troops collected at Chikislar suffered not only 
from the climate but from want of proper supplies caused by 
the frauds of officers high in rank. The neighbouring Persians 
agreed to furnish provisions, but, as the Russian officials embezzled 
the funds which ought to have gone to the contractors, these refused 
to fulfil their engagements. There was a general flight of camel men 
from the adjacent districts. At length, in the beginning of August, 
General Lazareff selected from the troops quartered in the Attrek 
valley a special corps. The line of advance was by the Attrek and its 
tributary, the Sambar, to the pass in the Kopet Dagh, which leads to 
the Akhal Tekke oasis, The region thus traversed was one for the 
most part of rock and desert, and the soldiers had to bear all the evils 
of extremes of temperature, unwholesome water, and insects. The 
vanguard had some engagements with Tekkes, whom they easily re- 
pulsed. In the middle of August it was at Bendessen, at the foot of 
the pass, the rest of the force being at intermediate posts in the Sambar 
valley. Here they heard of General Lazareff’s death. General 
Lomakin, as senior officer, assumed command, and saw a chance of 
retrieving the disgrace of his failure in the previous campaign. The 
army crossed the Bemi pass, and debouched on the true Tekke country, 
the tertile and well-watered plain which lies on the northern margin 
of the mountain range. On the other side is a dreary waste of sandy 
desert. Streams from the hills watered the gardens, round which the 
mud-houses of the villagers were grouped. Melons, vines, and other 
fruit were abundant. There was a rich growth of corn, and even of 
such crops as cotton. A network of irrigation channels covered the 
country. The Tekkes, it seems, are nomads and robbers during only 
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part of the year. From seed-time to harvest they live in villages, 
cultivating their lands. Harvest over, they start for the steppe to 
dwell in huts of felt, and make raids and forays on their neighbours. 
At first the Tekke notables had come to the Russian camp and lulled 
the commanders into false confidence. But, on the eve of the descent 
into the oasis, they all disappeared. henceforth the Russians found 
the villages through which they passed almost wholly deserted. The 
whole male population kad in fact assembled at Denghil tepe—a village 
which, in the present state of our maps, it must be sufficient to describe 
as east of Archman and Beurma. The Russians now felt the difficulty 
of transport. They had, indeed, by great exertion, collected a camel- 
train. But the native drivers had deserted, and the inexpertness of 
the Russian soldiers who took their place caused even a greater loss of 
beasts than they had experienced in previous campaigns. It was 
found necessary to leave the waggons at Bendessen. Thence the camel 
train brought supplies and ammunition for a fortnight only. At 
Durun the two columns into which the expeditionary force had been 
divided united, There the first Tekke guerillas showed themselves. 
On the 8th September the army arrived at Geok tepe, of which 
place Denghil tepe (‘‘Fort Denghil”) is the fortified stronghold, 
Reconnaissances disclosed that it was held by nearly 15,000 Turko- 
mans, of whom almost half were cavalry. The main fortification 
was a quadrangle with steep clay walis and a deep ditch. But 
in front of these were other trenches filled with water and parapets 
strengthened with rows of Kibitkas (felt huts). All the ground 
round was intersected by canals, and the low mud walls of the 
fields, while mills and embankments offered defensive points, of 
which the Tekkes made excellent use. General Lomakin ordered a 
portion of his force to advance with a light equipment to the assault, 
while the rest came on more slowly with the baggage train. The rear 
column was soon attacked by Tekke horsemen. Pistol in hand and 
sword between their teeth the children of the steppe encountered the 
Cossacks, who, terrified by their fierce onslaught, at first recoiled. At 
length the Tekke troops were repulsed, but the Russian advance there- 
after was necessarily slow. Meanwhile the vanguard had also been 
attacked. Advancing, it attempted to dislodge the enemy from the 
ground in front of the fortress. In spite of the desperate and heroic 
resistance of the defenders they were compelled to retire from point 
after point of the outlying works. At length the Russians were mas- 
ters of these, but the Turkomans sallied forth again and again to a hand- 
to-hand encounter with every variety of barbarous weapon. Finally 
they retired within the chief rampart, The assault on this was delayed 
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till the whole Russian force had arrived. The artillery poured a de- 
structive fire into the multitudes assembled within. Fugitives were 
turned back. According to the curiously apologetic official account the 
Tekkes were believed to be preparing for a retreat to Askabad, where 
a second fortified camp had been prepared—the Russians had no news 
from the rear—the stock of provisions was small. The assault, there- 
fore, seemed both necessary and feasible. Under a heavy fire the 
Russians cleared a way to the ramparts at the point of the bayonet. 
There their advance was arrested by the ditch. The Tekkes, bursting 
forth knife in hand, fell on them as they stood broken up into small 
detached groups. Success was hopeless, and the Russians had to 
retire in disorderly retreat to the camp. Thence they had to hurry 
by forced marches—their retreat harassed as far as Bendessen by the 
Turkoman cavalry and a fresh body of troops from Merv. Provisions 
were exhausted. Murrain had broken out among the cattle. The 
mass of the troops were withdrawn to Chikislar, and soon the farthest 
Russian post was at Chatte. The Russians admit that they lost 700 men. 
The Turkomans are said to have lost several thousands. 

This brief history of the expedition is we think a sufficient explanation 
of its failure. The Russians tried to take Denghil tepe by the desperate 
tactics which succeeded at Plevna, They were repulsed because they had 
not lives enough to throw away. The Tekkes, unlike the Kokandians 
and Bokhariots, had learned something of European military methods. 
They had not only thrown up earthworks, but fought behind them. 
The Russians rightly attribute their preparations to the presence 
last year among them of Major Butler, an English officer, who (we 
are translating into plain speech an official explanation published in 
India) contracted with the Viceroy to proceed at his own risk to 
inquire as to the condition and resources of the Turkomans, Sub- 
sequently the Viceroy found it politically expedient to disown Major 
Butler, and there has been much unpleasantness as to his remuneration 
and treatment. It is certain that he gained the confidence of the 
Tekkes, and suggested to them plans for defence, The Russian 
journals at first alleged that the Turkomans fought with weapons of 
precision supplied by English officials; but the official account de- 
scribes them as using for the most part arms of native manufacture. ‘If 
they had any breech-loaders they were probably acquired in the ordinary 
way of trade from Persia or Afghanistan. For the present the Russian 
expedition has been wholly abandoned, but next Spring one will 
be undertaken on a larger scale. 

The Russian advance this year along the Attrek was through 
Persian territory. The Shah made no objection, though his 
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permission had not been asked. He did not protest against the 
mission of Russian officers into his territory to secure the co- 
operation of tribes hostile to the Turkomans. He even allowed a 
Russian telegraph to be worked on Persian soil. Nevertheless the 
Muscovite Press is significantly angry. Persia—if it is to save itself 
from extinction—must, we are told, heartily co-operate in the next 
campaign. It must furnish abundant supplies. One section of military 
opinion urges that the advance should be through the comparatively 
easy country south of the Attrek. Persia is to be reminded that it should 
show gratitude for the cession of Kotour—that as a Shia Power it 
ought to help against the Sunnite Tekkes. It is warned that it must 
repress the Kurdish raids into Russian territory. And as Persia may 
possibly not recognise its own interest, it is luckily remembered that the 
fertile province of Azerbijan was once under Russian rule. Persia, 
nevertheless, is said of late to be sensitive to English influence, and to 
claim from Russia commercial facilities which that Power is not 
likely to concede. Meanwhile the Tekkes ask the Shah, their 
nominal Suzerain, to help them against the common enemy. As the 
Russians destroyed their crops, they have been forced to raid into 
Persian territory. And they have given emphasis to their triumph over 
Russia by successful attacks on outposts—one near Krasnovodsk. They 
are even said to threaten Chikislar. Russia is no longer reticent as to 
the real nature of the expedition. In the latest authoritative manifesto, 
an article by M. Kuropatkin, one of General Kauffmann’s most trusted 
agents, the old stories of Russian prisoners and trade routes to Khiva 
are abandoned, and the provocation is said to be the encouragement 
given by the Merv Turkomans to the Akhal Tekke to resist Russia, 
It is certain that in the late campaign the Khan of Merv fought 
against Russia. The Russians may, therefore, fairly say that they are 
entitled to chastise him. 

But the question of Merv at once raises the question of Herat. 
We have, therefore, to refer to the effect of the English suc- 
cesses in Afghanistan on Russian opinion. General Kauffmann 
had hardly started for his old post at Tashkent when it was an- 
nounced that an army of 40,000 men was to be collected in Central 
Asia, and another in the Caucasus. Both were to converge on the 
northern frontier of Afghanistan. The Russian view is that the 
English occupation of Cabul has put an end to previous “ under- 
standings.” Russia, therefore, proposes to give Herat to Persia, to 
make the provinces north of the Hindu Kush Russian, or at all events 
dependent on Russia (possibly under the rule of Abdurrahman), and to 
leave the rest of Afghanistan to English influence. The St, Petersburgh 
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Government is said to have pressed the English Cabinet for fresh 
“assurances,” but our ambassador is believed to have declined discus- 
sion, stating merely that the arrangement by which England conducted 
the foreign relations of Afghanistan would probably be permanent. 
It is very improbable that Russia, a prey to internal disorder and 
exposed in Europe to the hostility of Germany and Austria, will renew 
in Asia an openly aggressive policy. Indeed, it is known that the 
military movements contemplated have been “ postponed.” General 
Kauffmann demands money as an essential preliminary. Nevertheless, 
Russia has an army in Turkestan of more than the normal strength. 
She must, if only to restore her prestige—press vigorously towards 
Merv. Unless it is part of the English programme to restore (under 
proper guarantees) Herat to Persia, Russia may purchase Persian 
co-operation in her other schemes by offering to help Persia to obtain 
possession of the coveted fortress, A railway from Krasnovodsk or 
Chikislar to Kizil Arvat is seriously contemplated. Such a work 
would be useful not only to facilitate transport in the expedition, but 
as part of a line to the Oxus by which Russia would complete its 
rail and water way to the Northern border of Afghanistan. The main 
advance on Merv will certainly be made across the ‘desert from 
Charjui (on the Oxus), The Russians at Merv will be nearer to 
Herat than the English at Candahar, and would have a far easier and 
more fruitful country to traverse. As to Herat, we need only say that 
it is one of the strongest fortresses in Asia. It stands in a fertile plain, 
through which passes the great highway north and south and east and 
west. Whether the military and commercial advantages of holding 
it would be worth the outlay necessary to keep a large force so far 
from its base with so turbulent a people and so sterile a country 
between—whether we could not by guaranteeing it to Persia reap all- 
the advantages we should gain by holding it ourselves, and in addition 
make the Persians our firm friends, are questions too wide to be dis- 
cussed here. One thing is certain: if we do not occupy Herat, Russia 
has the will and is not likely long to want the opportunity to do so. 
Whatever the future of Russian progress, her first and immediate 
interest is to perfect her means of communication. Her efforts to this 
end may have in view only peaceful development. A new generation 
of Russian officials may arrive who will not look beyond the Hindu 
Kush. But those who promote the schemes of the day urge them 
chiefly on strategic grounds. A plan has been submitted for the 
extension of the Orenburg railway by way of Tashkent and Samarkand 
to the Afghan frontier. The financial details of the scheme, however, 
are so extravagant as to dismay even the fervent aspirations of Russian 
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journalists, | Meanwhile an expedition has been exploring the country 
between the Russian frontier and the Oxus. The river it seems is 
navigable from Khiva to the Afghan border. The Waksh and other 
Northern tributaries of the great stream were also examined—“ with 
a view to the march of an army.” The scheme of restoring the Oxus 
to its old bed seems by no means chimerical. A scientific expedition 
is now on its way to Khiva to investigate the question. But mean- 
while the Khan has satisfied the practical explorers who have already 
visited him that the design can be carried out by native agency. He 
has in fact, by destroying some dams, diverted the stream for some 
distance, More practical is the project definitely sanctioned of extend- 
ing the Poti Tiflis railway to Baku. Already a telegraph crosses the 
Caspian. As the struggle for supremacy in Asia—if it comes—will 
be one of communications, we may note here that the grounding of an 
English steamer in the Suez Canal has revived the controversy as to 
the necessity of an alternative route. The Anglo-Turkish Convention, 
it is argued, furnishes at once a motive, a means, and a justification for 
the construction of a section of the Euphrates Valley railway to con- 
nect Alexandretta with a port on the Euphrates. The advocates of 
the line claim that it would develop a country naturally so fertile that 
the local traffic alone would yield good interest on the outlay. On the 
other hand, it is alleged that the necessity of repeated transhipment 
would render it useless as a through route for goods—that the local 
traffic, under Turkish rule, would remain inconsiderable—that it would 
be as much exposed to Russian attack as the Canal, which indeed 
other Powers are also interested in keeping open—and that in the 
worst case conceivable we can always revert to the old route by 
the Cape. 

The relations of Russia with China since the cession of Kulja 
are not very clear. Russia has indeed undertaken to protect 
Chinese commerce in the event of war with Japan, but on the 
other hand bands of Kipchaks and Andipanis have invaded Kashgar 
from Russian territory—instigated, it is said, and armed by Russian 
officials—and have pressed the Chinese garrisons hard. Colonel 
Prejevalsky, the explorer, we may remark, is now on his way to 
Tibet. 

On the 5th October, the head of General Roberts’ column had 
reached the entrance of the Char Asiab defile. Reconnaissances 
showed that the steep heights on both sides were strongly held by the 
Afghan troops. A cloud of Ghilzais hung on the rear and threatened 
the force which, under General Macpherson, was still advancing from 
Zahidabad. The tactics which succeeded at the Pewar were repeated. 
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While Major White advanced up the gorge, taking height after height, 
by dint of fighting, General Baker made a turning movement to the left 
and captured the main point of the enemy’s position. They retired 
in confusion. General Macpherson reached camp safely, but the whole 
country round was “seething.” The Cabuli troops had established 
themselves on a hill which commanded the Bala Hissar. Ours spent 
the 7th in preparing for the attack. On the 8th General Massey 
was sent to cut off the retreat of the mutineers to the Kohistan road. 
He found the Afghan cantonments at Sherpur deserted. The cavalry 
took up a position on the road, while the artillery shelled the heights 
held by the Afghans, Baker's brigade, which was to co-operate, did 
not arrive till night-fall) When day broke on the 9th, it was found 
that the enemy had, during the night, evacuated their position. The 
line of retreat was towards Ghazni. Our cavalry started in pursuit, 
and captured guns, equipage, and some prisoners. The original pur- 
pose of the mutineers had, apparently, been to await the arrival of the 
troops from Ghazni, and to defend the Bala Hissar. But after the rout 
at Charasiab no one had a commanding influence in their councils. 
It is to be regretted that we lost the chance of striking a decisive blow 
at the head of the resistance. But for the moment the results were 
satisfactory. The tribal levies dispersed. That day our troops 
entered Cabul and were received with sullen respect by the people. 
On the 12th the English General made his formal entry. From the 
window of the palace he addressed the crowd assembled in the garden 
below. He told them (in the terms of his proclamation) that all the 
citizens had incurred the penalties of rebellion. Yet the British 
Government, in its clemency, would spare the city. Such parts, how- 
ever, as interfered with the military occupation of the Bala Hissar 
would be destroyed, and a heavy fine would be imposed. Cabul, and 
the country for ten miles round, was placed under martial law. 
Carrying arms was forbidden, under penalty of death. Rewards were 
offered for the apprehension of persons concerned in the massacre, 
and of those who had opposed the British advance. The apprehensions 
of treachery generally felt seemed to be justified by a series of 
destructive explosions in the magazine of the Bala Hissar. The general 
belief was that matches had been scattered among the loose powder 
with which the floor was covered. The Bala Hissar was finally 
abandoned and dismantled, and the cantonments at Sherpur were 
converted into permanent barracks. Meanwhile, assemblies of the 
tribes had attacked the British posts between the Pewar and Cabul. 
Colonel Noel Money’s little garrison at the Shutur Gardan was invested 
by 10,000 Ghilzais. He prudently husbanded his resources, till, as 
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General Hugh Gough was approaching from Kushi to his relief, he 
attacked and dispersed the enemy. After that the garrison returned with 
the relieving force to Cabul, and the Shutur Gardan was abandoned 
for the winter. The question was naturally asked whether a route, which, 
like the Kuram, is closed for several months in the year, can fairly be 
considered a military route at all. Subsequently the troops on that line 
were all withdrawn to Kuram Fort. Punitive expediticns which it was 
found necessary to undertake against the Chakmanis, the Jajis, the 
Orakzais, and lastly the Zaimukhts, were brought to a successful 
issue. 

The efforts made to enable the force in the Kuram to march at 
once on Cabul had withdrawn transport and supplies from the 
Khaibar. On this account the regiments hastily dispatched there 
advanced slowly and painfully through the rugged sterile country, 
turning aside now and then to chastise the neighbouring tribes for 
outrages or to requisition supplies. Our commanders conveniently 
collected in kind the arrears of revenue due to the Amir. On the 7th 
of November the head of the Khaibar force met troops sent from 
Cabul. Soon regular communication was opened up by the Lataband 
Pass, which was found preferable to either of the alternative routes. 
Military posts were established at intervals. The supreme command 
was vested in General Roberts. 

That officer had from the first described himself as advancing 
to vindicate the authority of the Amir. According to this con- 
venient theory all who opposed us were rebels. Indeed, so far 
was the fiction strained, that an ‘amnesty’ was declared for those 
who opposed us “in the belief that the Amir was a prisoner in our 
camp.” He had from the beginning been regarded with suspicion, 
and soon he became, in fact, a prisoner. Two commissions were 
appointed. One, a military tribunal, was for the trial of prisoners. 
Afghans have had frequent experience of the fate of partisans of the 
British once the British have gone away. Our occupation of Cabul 
was believed to be only temporary. No student of history, therefore, 
can wonder that there was great difficulty in getting true evidence. 
On the other hand, no one who knows Oriental character can wonder 
that an immense amount of false evidence was given. A military 
commission is not, perhaps, the best tribunal for investigating cases of 
the kind, But it was necessary to impress the Afghans by a spectacle 
of speedy retribution. Executions took place daily in the Bala Hissar, 
not only of persons convicted of participation in the massacre, but 
of persons who had merely fought against us. In the callous towns- 
people these executions produced no feeling of horror, but at least 
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they destroyed the old belief that it is safe to plot against the 
foreigner. We are in military occupation of Afghanistan. To adopt 
the refinements of sentimental jurisprudence is obviously impossible, but 
public opinion, while it approves the most deliberate and far-reaching 
execution of justice on all concerned in the attack on the Embassy, will 
not long tolerate the treatment as rebels of men who took part in 
a resistance which was probably as patriotic as any act of Afghans 
could be. 

The second commission made inquiry into the circumstances of 
the massacre. Its report has not yet been made public, but certain 
facts generally believed may be briefly noticed. Remembering the 
dishonest vehemence of some recent electioneering speeches it is 
necessary to remark that (1) an Envoy was sent to Cabul, and not 
elsewhere, at the express request of the Amir; and (2) the smallness of 
the escort was due to the confidence—not an unreasonable confidence, 
we submit—of Sir P. Cavagnari himself that his personal influence 
would render him as safe at Cabul as at Peshawar. There is reason 
to believe that before the massacre the Herati regiments paraded the 
streets “par ordre supérieur,” abusing and threatening the Resident. 
There were constant quarrels between the soldiers of the escort and the 
Afghans. The Amir, in his Privy Council, expressed a disposition to 
rule by “‘ Afghan ways,” not in honest fulfilment of his treaty stipula- 
tions. He had, too, a not unnatural repugnance to the proposed tour 
through his dominions, during which the Envoy was to be ever at his 
elbow, overshadowing his authority, and torturing him with suggestions. 
The actual assailants were not, it would seem, the Herati troops, and it is 
not clear that violence was from the first intended. The Amir made 
no real effort to bring his faithful soldiers against the mutineers, He 
may have been dazed with fright or opium, but his guards interfered 
to save his own treasure from pillage. The night before the fight 
at Charasiab he received the “rebel” chief in his tent. He did not 
supply us with the information he undoubtedly possessed as to the 
plans of the enemy. He tried to dissuade us from advancing. He 
had, before leaving Cabul, put to death one of our partisans. He 
planned flight from our camp. Feeling, then, that he was treated as 
an enemy by us and as an imbecile by his own people, he tendered 
his resignation to General Roberts. He did not appear at the public 
entry into Cabul. General Roberts, having in vain urged him to 
reconsider his resolve, accepted the abdication. The proclamation 
which announced it to the people of Afghanistan declared that, after 
consultation with the principal Sirdars, chiefs, and representatives of 
cities and provinces, the General would decide on the future arrange- 
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ments for the government. Meanwhile the Amir’s authority would 
be exercised by us. Whether it is the intention of Government to 
invite these representatives to choose an Amir, or to approve of an 
Amir already chosen by us, or whether it purposes to allow Afghan- 
istan to revert to its normal condition of tribal independence, con- 
cluding treaties with independent rulers of provinces or tribes, or to 
put English garrisons at the important strategic points and leave the 
civil government to native chiefs, or to assume the whole government of 
the country, there is at present nothing to indicate. The Amir remained 
in our camp a prisoner. As his presence was embarrassing, he was 
sent under escort to India. He relinquishes without regret the posi- 
tion for which when a young man he struggled with such ardour and 
genius, and trusts, like the ex-ruler of the Punjab, to end his days as 
a game-preserving squire in a Midland County. Several of his advisers, 
whom the evidence taken by the Commissioners implicated in the guilt 
of the massacre, were at the same time sent in custody to India. The 
deportation of the Amir, whose wrongs we had gone to redress, and of 
the Ministers who had come to our camp virtually under a safe-con- 
duct, provoked some obvious criticism. 

The Amir, before his disgrace, had given information which led 
to the discovery of hidden treasure. This came as a welcome 
contribution to the military chest. There were abundant supplies 
of wood at Sherpur; but forage was soon a difficulty. Parties were 
sent out to bring it in from the neighbouring districts. An attempt 
was made to open a new route to Jalalabad by the Lughman 
Valley. There were constant rumours of fresh combinations of 
tribesmen and disbanded soldiers. At Ghazni an old mollah was 
active in preaching a jihad. Padshah Khan, the most influential 
chief of the Ghilzais, was active on our side. The headmen of 
the Kohistan and other villages around Cabul had ‘‘ come in,” But 
Asmatullah Khan, the great Ghilzai chief of Lughman, held aloof. 
To extend our authority, and to get the much-needed supplies, 
members of the family of Dost Muhammad were appointed to the 
charge of the districts of Kohistan, Logar, and Maidan—all adjacent 
to Cabul. In the latter there had been some severe fighting towards 
the end of November—ending in the burning of villages by our 
troops. After this, the newly-appointed Afghan governor was 
murdered by the people. Meanwhile, the Kohistan regiments: in 
Turkestan, being left without pay, returned to their homes. On 
reaching Bamian, near Cabul, they were invited by General Roberts 
to surrender. They did not do so, but some of them sent in their 
arms. From the records of the Cabul arsenal it appears that 
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Shir Ali had accumulated over 379 guns and 50,000 rifles (40,000 ot 
English make), Of the guns we have captured 256, but only 7000 
rifles have been given up. Thus with a disbanded soldiery, anxious to 
retrieve the disgrace of their defeat, with a population ready everywhere 
to rise against us, with arms broadcast over the country, danger was 
always in the air. 

Early in December gatherings were reported in the Maidan, 
Kohistan, Zaimukht and Logar districts. On the 9th General Baker 
marched by way of Charasiab to get behind the Ghazni insurgent 
band gathering in the Maidan district (on the Ghazni road, west of 
Cabul), and cut off the retreat to Ghazni. General Macpherson was 
despatched at the same time to Argandeh, on the Ghazni road, in 
. order, by a feint, to draw on the insurgents who, it was understood, 
were anxious to gain a junction with those from Kohistan. General 
Macpherson was to prevent the junction and drive back the Maidan 
band on General Baker. On the 10th General Macpherson encoun- 
tered, not the Ghazni insurgents, but those from Kohistan. He drove 
them back without any serious loss. General Roberts ordered him to 
advance the next day to Argandeh by the mountain road, while 
General Massey was to proceed to the same place by the valley. 
General Massey, advancing too confidently through a country cut with 
irrigation channels, suddenly feund himself in front of the Ghazni 
force, numbering 10,000 tribesmen and soldiers under Mahomed Jan 
—the rebel leader at Charasiab. The cavalry escort made desperate but 
unavailing efforts to check the advance of the Afghans. Our men seem 
to have retired in disorder, abandoning four guns. General Roberts and 
Colonel Macgregor rallied some of the men, and the guns were happily 
recovered. Meanwhile, the enemy had tried to force their way to our 
camp by the Cabul gorge. Encountering there two companies of the 
92nd Highlanders, and pressed in the rear by General Macpherson, 
they were forced to take up a position on the hills above the city, 
During the night they attempted to take the hills commanding the 
Bala Hissar, but were repelled by the English pickets. The 12th was 
spent in unsuccessful and apparently not very strenuous efforts to 
dislodge the insurgents from their strong position on the conical 
hill, Takht-i-Shah. That night General Baker, who had been 
hotly engaged in the Chardeh Valley, returned, and the splendid 
corps of Guides came in from Gandamak. General Baker’s flank 
attack next morning compelled the enemy to abandon the hill. 
But meanwhile the troops below had been attacked by other 
insurgent bands. The victorious soldiers from the hills and the cavalry 
from Shirpur at length dispersed them. The city throughout remained 
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quiet. The most serious feature in the affair was the unwonted 
bravery of the Afghans and the skill with which they were led. The 
following day General Roberts again attacked the enemy, who 
numbered 30,000. The fighting was severe, and we lost one gun. 
The enemy, continuing to advance, General Roberts thought it better, 
till reinforcements arrived, to abandon the other positions and collect 
his forces within the Shirpur cantonments, about two miles from 
the city. His force consists of 7,500 seasoned soldiers. He has 
abundant supplies, and the position he holds is admirably suited 
for defence. Admitting that the abandonment of the city must 
damage our prestige, there is no ground for serious anxiety. The 
tribes along the Khaibar may perhaps rise and harass communica- 
tions. But the line, it must be remembered, is held by 17,000 men, 
and fresh troops from India are ready to take the place of those 
ordered to reinforce General Roberts. Telegraphic communication 
was not for some days interrupted. 

But even if the Cabul force be isolated for the winter it can still 
hold its own. It is necessary to emerge successfully from some 
great difficulty such as this, to break the tradition of English disaster 
which, no doubt, encourages Afghan resistance. The partisans of 
inactivity of course regard this fresh evidence of the vitality of 
Afghan spirit as a demonstration of the soundness of their views. We, 
who regard interference as a regrettable necessity which circumstances 
have forced on us, have always believed that difficulties such as these, 
or greater difficulties still, were possible and probable. If the English 
people are to be frightened from an enterprise by finding that it in- 
volves toil and sacrifice, the sooner it abandons the responsibility of 
empire the better. If Shir Ali’s broken soldiery and tribal mobs, 
having little artillery and no scientific leaders, have proved formidable, 
how much more formidable would have been the task of advancing on 
Cabul, every important point being held by Europeans, and by Afghans 
trained and led by Europeans and fighting with Kuropean artillery ? 
Yet few Liberal statesmen are rash enough to say that we could 
tolerate, for an honr, a Russian establishment at Cabul. Events have 
shown so clearly that such an establishment was projected, that here 
we need only add that Government is stated, on credible authority, to 
have discovered, at Cabul, conclusive documentary evidence that Russian 
diplomacy has been active there, in a sense hostile to England, since 
1873. There is even believed to be evidence of Russian complicity 
in recent events. 

Our position at Candahar, at any rate, justifies the policy of annex- 
ation. ‘That fertile province is experiencing the first and happy stage of 
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English rule. A strong and beneficent Government has succeeded to’ 


a weak and oppressive Government. The period of codes and scientific 
government has not yet arrived. The common sense of administrators 
is glad to adopt the loose but popular methods of native systems. The 


benefits already are obvious. The area of cultivation has doubled.’ 


Already the trade in wool is rapidly expanding. The Durani governor 
is wholly our friend, and the mass of the people would be only too 
glad to hear that our rule is to be permanent. There is a satisfactory 
absence of startling events. A force went from Candahar to occupy 
Khelati Ghilzai. Near that place, on the 24th October, it defeated 
a band hastily raised by a Taraki chief. Want of supplies prevented 
it from advancing to check the seditious movement at Ghazni. The 
active Governor of Bombay visited Candahar, and, more Indico, held a 
durbar there. 

At Herat the news of the Cabul massacre was received with re- 
joicing. Ayub Khan is described as much embittered against the 
English. The fate of Cabul has been so often decided by move- 
ments from Herat that the place has naturally become a focus of intrigue. 
Nothing is more to be desired than that the Afghan soldiers should 
attempt to meet the English in the field. Ayub Khan, it seems, has 
decided to play our game by advancing to attack Candahar. But 
difficulties of transport and supply are likely to check his progress, 
There is a report that General Stewart has informed Ayub Khan that 
if he does not hold Herat for the English, he will soon cease to hold it 
at all. The province of Farrah is still under the rule of an Afghan 
Sirdar fanatically opposed to us. With the exceptions we have thus 
noted, all the leading Sirdars have come—not, perhaps, to show their 
devotion, but to see what they can pick up in our camp. It seemed 
at one time that Wali Muhammad was to be sent to try his fortune in 
Badakshan, but another prince has been sent in his stead. The Trans- 
Hindu Kush provinces may, for the present, be regarded as practically 
independent under the local chiefs. 

Our communications with the new frontier are being rapidly im- 
proved. The railway to the Khaibar and the branch to Kohat will 
probably reach the Indus next summer. The line to connect Sakkar, 
on the Indus, with Quetta, and ultimately Candahar, is being con- 
structed with unexampled rapidity. Already engines run twenty-four 
miles beyond Jacobabad. 


Burmah.—In the beginning of October, the chargé Waffaires at 
Mandelay—in accordance with the instructions of the Indian Government 
—suddenly left the Residency. To avoid the appearance of flight, he 
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and his party walked through the streets to a steamer in the river. He 
waited to take on board all the Europeans who cared to leave Mandelay. 
In a letter to the Burmese minister he said he was going away as his 
position had for some time been “inappropriate.” No hindrance was 
offered ; indeed, the Burmese officials sent to the steamer, with acourteous 
letter, the property which had been left at the Residency, The party 
reached Rangoon safely, For a time commercial intercourse was sus- 
pended, but soon the Irrawaddy flotilla began again to ply. Some difficulty 
was apprehended, owing to the objection of the Burmese officials to 
the presence on board of preventive officers of the British Customs. 
The Burmese, however, waived their objection. Soon after, a mission 
despatched by the King to the Viceroy, reached Rangoon, They were 
detained there for some weeks, Then the Viceroy informed them, 
through the Chief Commissioner, that the British Embassy at Mandelay 
had been treated with so little courtesy and respect that he could not 
receive a merely complimentary embassy which was not authorised to 
discuss the removal of the grievances complained of, The ambassa- 
dors have referred to Mandelay for instructions. But there is reason 
to believe that the King will be inflexible regarding the Court cere- 
monials. No British Ambassador will again submit to the humiliation 
they imply. The mission was sent at the suggestion of the Kinwoon 
Menghye—the most temperate of the King’s advisers—and it is feared 
that its repulse will lead to the triumph of the war party at Mandelay. 
The appearance of some Burmese marauders in the passes caused 
alarm for a time at Akyab. British troops are massed on the frontier. 
Meanwhile, the country round Mandelay is in a disordered state. The 
King describes himself as anxious for a good understanding, but objects 
to being “ pressed ” into “‘ new ” stipulations. 
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Rampa.—The wretched disturbances in Rampa continue. Fora time 
they abated, and it would have been easy, by offering pardon to the less 
guilty, to have secured the surrender of the leaders. But the latter 
have recovered their influence, and, protected by jungle and malaria, 
bid defiance to our troops. 


The Naga Outbreak.—The Nagas, a hill tribe on our north-east fron- 
tier, have often given us trouble. Of late it has been the policy of the 
Assam Government systematically to suppress raids and extend the 
sphere of our influence. To carry out this policy, Mr. Damant, a young 
Bengal civilian, was posted at Kohima, a newly-established station in 
the Naga hills. In November, hearing that the Nagas had accumulated 
arms at Konoma—a village twenty miles from Kohima—he went there 
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with eighty sepoys. Advancing to the village with half his escort, he 
was received with a volley and shot dead, In the fight that followed, 
nearly all the Sepoys were killed. The Nagas then attacked some other 
posts, and surrounded Kohima, A hastily raised force advanced and 
relieved the little garrison and crowd of non-combatants just as they 
were reduced to the last extremity. An expeditionary force then ad- 
vanced on Konoma. The fighting was of the most desperate kind, 
and our loss was very heavy. At length the enemy were driven from 
the village. Their power is said to be completely broken. 


Nursey Kessowjee. Wasadeo Balwant.—Some criminal trials in 
the Bombay Presidency have created intense interest among natives. 
Nursey Kessowjee, once the richest merchant in Bombay, was con- 
victed of cheating certain spinning companies, of which he was agent 
and treasurer, At all the great centres of trade, we may remark, 
there are symptoms of a revival from the long depression, which at 
Bombay caused many failures. The other trial was that of Wasadeo 
Balwant. Crowds of natives cheered the outlaw as he passed to 
and from the Court during the five days the trial lasted. Froma 
diary and autobiography which formed the chief evidence against 
him it would seem that he was inspired with an insane hatred of 
all things English. He hoped that the Dacoities would be the 
beginning of disorders which ultimately would lead to the destruc- 
tion of the Government. With the proceeds of the plunder he hoped 
to be able to prosecute his patriotic schemes. But there is reason 
to believe that these outpourings were an after-thought indulged in 
to give a romantic colour to a vulgar and inglorious adventure, 
He admits that he failed to animate others—even the “ starving” 
peasants—with his spirit. A native jury found him guilty of con- 
spiring to wage war, dacoity, &c. He was sentenced to transpor- 
tation. 


The Deccan Ryots Act. Bengal Police.—The Indian Government 
has at last taken a definite step for the relief of the distressed 
agriculturists of the Deccan, In certain districts —Ahmadnagar, 
Puna, Sholapur and Satara—the peasant proprietors are hopelessly 
in debt. The causes are complex. Money-lenders are in the East 
a universal, and, we may almost say, necessary institution. They 
supply the capital necessary for a poor and thriftless people. Our 
Government, by limiting and fixing its demand for land revenue, 
created proprietary rights in land—unrecognised by the native 
systems which preceded ours. Our civil law declared the rights 
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thus created saleable in satisfaction for debt. Thus borrowing was 
facilitated. The people were at once weighted by inherited debt 
(i.e., debt of a sacred obligation), prone to mischievous extravagance, 
and grossly ignorant. The money-lenders were rapacious and com- 
paratively intelligent—at any rate they were able to secure legal 
talent of a very unscrupulous order. The Courts administered a 
judicial system, not understood and not trusted by the people. The 
judges were overworked, and often corrupt. The underlings (upon 
whose good offices the decision in many cases depended) were as a 
rule wholly venal. The period of prosperity created by the American 
War was followed by a period of depression. The Government 
Revenue system, though not in itself oppressive, was rigid and 
inelastic. Everything combined to put the ryot at the mercy of the 
money-lender. In 1875 agrarian riots on a wide scale took place, the 
object being chiefly to destroy the bonds and processes (for the most 
part fraudulently obtained) which were the evidence of indebtedness. 
A commission made inquiries in 1876 as to the causes of the distress, 
and their report revealed an almost inconceivable degree of wretched- 
ness. In many cases peasants who had paid over and over again the 
original loan had finally become mere bond-slaves of the money- 
lenders. Since 1876 the subject has practically slumbered, but at 
last a measure of relief has been passed into law by the Legislative 
Council. Its provisions are as drastic as the provisions of a satis- 
factory measure must be. Securities are provided against the fraudulent 
execution of documents and for the rigid record of payments. Some 
attempt is made to utilise indigenous institutions by making village 
headmen judges in petty cases, and by providing that no suit can be 
entertained unless an attempt has first been made to settle it by 
“conciliators.” The number of judges is increased, and a system of 
personal supervision is substituted for that of interminable appeal. 
Limitations are placed on the employment of professional agents, and 
to prevent fraudulent ex parte decrees the Court can compel the 
attendance of the defendant. In all contested cases the Courts can 
go behind the bond and inquire into the whole history of the transac- 
tion between the parties. The old (shorter) period of limitation is 
reverted to. As to execution of decrees, implements and cattle used 
in husbandry are declared exempt from seizure. Imprisonment for 
debt (except in cases of fraud) is abolished. Land, unless specially 
pledged for repayment of debt, is exempt from attachment. Lastly, 
Courts are empowered to discharge debtors “from claims which 
could not be fully realised except by demoralization or lifelong 
bondage.” ‘The collector, however, may manage the land and apply 
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the proceeds to the payment of the debt. The Bill had been referred 
to a Select Committee, in which the advocates of “ strict legality” 
succeeded in modifying it.in material parts. An animated and 
indeed acrimonious debate followed in the Council. Finally, the 
original provisions of the measure, as framed by the Bombay Govern- 
ment, were restored. We need not review the criticisms to which 
such a measure is obviously open. Many of its features are mere 
experiments. We are not sure that it is not too late to try them now, 
and we can only regret that the measure is not extended to other dis- 
tricts, where the same evils exist, and where they are not yet beyond 
remedy. The evidence given in the despatches and the speeches in 
Council as to the utter inefficiency and demoralising influence of our 
judicial system confirms all we have so long urged. The discovery 
that in certain districts of Bengal police officers have systematically 
arranged for the committal of robberies by their own accomplices in 
order to procure the conviction of innocent persons, and that the 
existence of the system was well known to the native gentlemen of the 
district, not one of whom even told the magistrate of it, further illustrates 
how little, under the present system of Government by records, reports, 
and returns, the over-worked and ever shifting personnel of administra- 
tion possesses the confidence of the people. 


Miscellaneous.—The regulations by which “special war corre- 
spondents”’ are subjected to arbitrary censorship and humiliating re- 
strictions have elicited from all the Indian papers protests character- 
istically vehement. The attempt made by a drunken Eurasian to 
assassinate the Viceroy is of no political significance, but may, 
perhaps, serve to draw attention to the degraded condition of the 
class to which the offender belongs. No one has shown greater anxiety 
to ameliorate their lot than Lord Lytton. 





THE COLONIES. 


The rumours of the coming Dissolution of the Imperial Parliament 
bring before the public the leading statesmen of all parties. Those 
of the one party endeavour strenuously to prove their claim to power, 
while those of the other as stoutly defend their stronghold of 
possession. In such a contest blame for the past or for the present is 
out-shadowed in the minds of practical men by the programmes 
offered of future action. And it is a prominent sign of the times 
that in one, and that one rapidly becoming the greatest, of the 
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divisions of national policy, complete unanimity appears to prevail 
between the capable leaders of either party. The very mention of 
the Colonies bring leaders of all sides to agree that the maintenance 
of the happy union between the various provinces and communities of 
the present British Empire is the one bright hope of the economic 
future. 

Nor is this other than a necessary development of the position that 
has come upon the British nation. In great measure silently this 
nation has become, during the first half of this century, possessed 
of a vast portion of the earth’s surface, hitherto, for the most 
part, undeveloped, but offering, in extent of soil, richness of natural 
wealth and congeniality of climate, at the least twice the economic 
possibilities of Europe. To form a just conception of the future of 
such a nation in the presence of such opportunities, we must form an 
abstraction for ourselves of an untenanted, uninhabited Europe ; hand 
this over to this England of to-day ; and then set about inquiring how 
best such a people, with such a possession, could lay the seeds of their 
inevitable future prosperity ? 

Already vigorous advance has been made towards the utilisation of 
this vast domain, Already this new Europe is populated by no less 
than 10,000,000 Englishmen, and already an enormous amount of 
capital has been sunk in this new soil. But this preliminary and 
partial exploration has served the one purpose of proving, beyond all 
cavil, the actual presence of enormous undeveloped resources. The- 
“fertile belt” of Canada is proved fit, if brought into service, to 
supply a world with wheat; the vast interior of Australia, not so long 
ago reported to be little better than a barren and a burnt-up 
wilderness, is now proved to be the possible home of incalculable flocks 
of merinos, of long-wools, that shall suffice to supply the world with 
wool of a quality and in an abundance unknown in any previous. 
epoch of civilisation, 

The British nation has thus passed through two stages. It has, in 
the first place, taken possession of these vast tracts; and it has, in the 
second place, by thorough exploration and occupation, proved incon- 
testably the value of their permanent acquisition. The third stage is 
now imminent, in which, wisely and well, the nation must set itself, to 
its own immense benefit, to a due utilisation of these its ascertained 
opportunities. And the prime basis of such action is the infusion 
throughout the nation, and more especially among those who are to 
guide, an adequate knowledge of this new estate. Without reference 
to the representation of Colonial interests in the Imperial Parliament, 
there is present an urgent necessity for the representation of Colonial 
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knowledge. Many constituencies, especially such as thrive on the 
export of manufactures, cannot serve their own interests better than 
by setting up as their representatives capable men possessed of Colonial 
knowledge. 

Colonial matters—political, commercial and industrial—are more 
and more forcing themselves on the attention of those who yet reside 
in the Old Centre of the Empire; and with this demand for know- 
ledge of Colonial matters arises, as we see all around—in books, 
novels, newspapers, addresses, speeches—an earnest desire to create 
a due supply. And the rise of this knowledge surely dissipates 
those misty ideas of estrangement, possible or eventual, which were, 
at no very distant date, the immediate results of ignorant appre- 
hension. 

It has been one of the few silver linings to the recent long- 
continued cloud of depression, that our various Colonies still main- 
tained an open-armed invitation of prosperous homes and unlimited 
prospects to any and all who found themselves unable to hold their 
own in the face of bad times in the crowded Old Country. And for the 
last few years, when our exports,'or, in other words, the direct results 
of home labour and capital, continued steadily to decline, the exports 
of such results to our various colonies continued steadily to rise. And 
merchants and manufacturers, so soon as they acquire knowledge of our 
Colonies, only become desirous to see the economic connection, at all 
events, stoutly maintained, and the tie of material interests firmly 
perpetuated. 

It has thus grown to be a necessity of commercial and political life that 
—one and all—we should note carefully the growth and development of 
these various distant communities of Englishmen. These colonies are, 
in every sense of the term, new countries; England is, in every sense 
of the term, an old country ; and to bind these, the one to the other, is 
to open for all the very best possible opportunities of future prosperity ; 
opportunities which have never before presented themselves to @ 
nation, and opportunities which will exist for the present generation, 
but for that generation alone, to profit by or to let go for ever. 
Politicians and statesmen, not only in the Old Country, but in each of 
the various Colonies, are now witnessing the dawn of this question. 
Traders, manufacturers, capitalists, labourers, every citizen of the 
empire, gud producer, one and all, have a vital stake in this problem ; 
and in no less degree does it become the duty of every citizen, gud 
consumer, clearly to estimate the high advantages now proffered for his 
acceptance or refusal. But the primary basis of right action is 
intelligent appreciation of present and prospective conditions; and 
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.this is obtainable alone by close study and attention to the develop- 
ments proceeding in every part of the empire. 

In order to judge summarily of the commercial, political, and social 
elements in these developments, it is well to bear in mind that the 
Colonial Provinces of the British nation group themselves economically 
under constitutional categories. We have, on the one hand, the self- 
governing communities of North America, the Australias, and South 
Africa. We have, on the other hand, the Plantation Colonies of the 
West Indies, the Mauritius, and Ceylon, where history, climate, and 
circumstances combine to necessitate more paternal forms of govern- 
ment. In the third place, we have a string of provinces which may 
fairly be termed the trade outposts of this widespread nation. A 
rough economic table of the British Colonial Empire stands as 
follows :— 


estates Area. Revenue. Trade. Debt. 
Industrial. I.—Self-governing ... 7,000,000 7,000,000 £23,000,000 £140,000,000 £93,000,000 
Plantation 11.—Crown ... ... ... 1,000,000 112,000 2,000,000 15,000,000 2,000,000 
Factory 11].—Outposts .., ... 300,000 100,000 —_1,000,000 4,000,000 1,000,000 


By the aid of such general tabulation it will be seen that the first 
division of Colonies, for instance, would by itself, in every economic 
respect, already take high rank among the States of Europe, following 
indeed close in the wake of the large and ancient monarchy of Spain. 
Or, again, that the trade of this group with England alone largely 
exceeds that of England with any one foreign State, being actually twice 
as large as that with her immediate neighbour France. But it is when 
we remember that the tirst group of Colonies, with its seven million 
energetic inhabitants, possesses resources and soil equalling those of two 
whole Europes, that we see, at a glance, the inevitable future that opens 
out. And in such a review it is necessary to bear in mind, from the 
first, that in these three groups of great English communities there has 
been now firmly and definitively established a life, social, political, and 
economical, the precise counterpart of that in the Old Country, There 
has thus grown upon us the new and profitable duty of recording and 
watching the rapid development of these various communities of 
Englishmen, and reviewing, from time to time, the progress of salient 
types of colonial enterprise; and so disseminating more accurate infor- 
mation in affairs so increasingly important to the whole economic world. 


The Canadian Dominion—In the varied history of England’s 
Colonial empire few more important incidents have occurred than the 
recent resolution on the part of the Dominion of Canada to send one of 
her Cabinent Ministers to England in the capacity of Minister Resident 
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in the Old Country. This new departure in Canadian policy will 
be welcomed as a genuine, because autonomous, development of the 
British Constitution. Safe reforms and constitutional changes are not 
those which grow out of the enthusiasm of individual genius, nor even 
of that contagion of enticing ideas which has proved so disastrously 
powerful on the Continent; they are rather those which spring of the 
material necessities of the times, and this move on the part of Canada 
is the automatic supply of a demand that the growth of circumstances 
has brought into existence. 

It is suggested that a member of the Ottawa Cabinet shall reside in 
London, as it were the mouthpiece of the Dominion Ministry of the 
day. It will be seen that, at the first blush, he is not a mere ambassador, 
not a mere representative of a distant State, but he is rather a connect- 
ing link between the imperial and the local authorities. Nevertheless, 
there are grave issues connected with so important and novel a step. 
Under previous conditions the supreme authority of the British race, 
vested in the St. Stephen’s Parliament, delegated many of its powers to 
local parliaments, and all communications were carried on by its own 
department, the Colonial Office speaking through the mouth of the 
delegated representative of the Crown in the colony. This representa- 
tive, in those larger and more important provinces which enjoyed 
what are called self-governing powers, became, so far as all local affairs 
were concerned, a local Crown acting by and with the advice of a 
Ministry responsible to the inhabitants of the Province through a local 
Parliament. But now we are, so far as is known at present, to see a 
Minister of this local Ministry living in England for the avowed purpose 
of communicating directly with the several Departments that carry out 
the work of the Imperial Parliament. 

The high importance of this move cannot be overrated. With regard 
to Canada it is of course no difficult matter to see that with fertile 
territories of enormous extent, with rapidly-increasing population, 
already exceeding that of many European kingdoms, and with all the 
unbounded expectations engendered by such national environments, 
large questions of urgent importance must continually crop up in a near 
future. The Defence Question, in these days of scientific warfare, leads 
Canadian wisdom to seek close union with the large establishments and 
world-wide experience of the Old Country. The important Fishery 
Question, again coming to the front, is a type of the questions which 
must necessarily arise from time to time, while two such progressive 
countries as those of the United States and the Candian Dominion lie 
in territorial contiguity. Again, the Colonies, and Canada most pro- 
minently among them, are day by day becoming recognised as the best 
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fields for English capital, and the financial arrangements of that large 
proportion of such investments which come directly under Colonial 
government control need an increasing amount of Government 
attention. Again, the fast growth of all things Canadian, more and 
more claims Canadian aid for that occasional Imperial legislation which 
affects things Canadian, and more and more needs the countenance of 
the Imperial Parliament in that occasional Canadian legislation which 
affects the Empire at large. This new move isa sign that Canada must 
needs be heard of in the Imperial Parliament, no less than that imperial 
views must be respected in the Canadian Parliament. There has beenre- 
cognised need for all this in the recent Merchant Shipping Act at home, 
or in that still more recent relapse to Protection which has seized, for 
the time, on the Canadian Parliament. And with this relapse Canada 
comes to learn by experience the troublous difficulties of the hard and 
intricate machinery of commercial treaties with foreign nations. It 
indeed suits her economy to find, in London, a Foreign Office, with its 
accredited staffs in every capital and part of the world. In all these 
various questions we may recognise the necessities that have developed 
the presence in London of a responsible manager of these details. It is 
a sign significant and telling of the value the Mother Country is to the 
Colonies when once they reach a stage of importance among the States 
of the world. But in an abiding contract the benefits must be mutual. 
If Canada’s Minister-Residert is to enjoy all the aid of our Foreign 
Office, what will Canada offer, in return, for the annual English outlay, 
at the sole charge of which this Foreign Office and its diplomatic 
service are maintained? Already the character of the answer is looming 
in the future; already Canada is proving her true patriotism by quiet 
deeds; for instance, we hear of the progress of the idea that Canada. 
will organise an armed contingent to serve the imperial purposes of the 
British race, It is true, at the present, these tendencies to combined 
action afford rather a prospect of complications than of distinct schemes; 
but time, by bringing them, one by one, into the light of day, will place 
them where they can be seen and truly judged of; and then, inasmuch 
as they spring from the necessities of the growing circumstances, they 
will be found to range themselves in due order and group themselves 
in formation the best for efficiency and work. The very experience of 
the first working of this scheme of a Minister-Resident will at once 
bring out all the angles or difficulties, and briefly develope the 
efficiency or inefficiency of such means to attain the expected ends, 
Among other political experiences which Canada can supply with 
benefit to the Imperial Government few will be more useful than 
her management of spirited and warlike natives. But the native 
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policy adopted by Canada has met with such obvious success, even 
when compared with that adopted away across a border among 
“cousins,” that the world is apt to imagine all difficulties success- 
fully overcome. The fundamental reason that such difficulties still 
exist is the continued presence of the Indian races, together with 
the fast-increasing disappearance of their “ natural” food supply, the 
buffalo. The only alternative is that Indians be innoculated with the 
powers of self-help, which shall not be confined to hunting the bison ; 
and to} accomplish this pass on from the nomad or hunter-stage 
of existence to the agricultural. And we find, already, even Chip- 
pewayans and Sioux in many cases transformed into fair agriculturists. 
But this spirit of civilisation does not promise anything approaching 
to a universal success, and there thus remains the necessity for the 
Dominion Government to prevent that absolute starvation which, from 
time to time, threatens portions, at all events, of these interesting 
‘peoples. The expense hereby incurred is the sole preventive of the 
appearance of that discontent and material despair which would result 
in open warfare. It was a tendency to this latter state of things, 
resulting from unfortunate financial delays, which was at the bottom’ 
of the recent rumour of an Indian outbreak at Battleford. 

The North-West mounted police, which has already achieved an 
assured reputation for all the requisite smartness and capacity, at the 
present maintains the supremacy of the State without fear of failure, 
and appears to be amply competent to prevent, or even to deal with, 
the threatened riots or outbreaks that are heard of from time to time. 
But, on the whole, a marked success has been achieved by the Dominion 
system, which, in brief, induces all Indians who will to derive 

’ their sustenance from a permanent occupation of the soil, and in addi- 
tion sees to it that those who will not, and who seem incapable of 
rising above the more congenial ,but wholly uncertain life of the 
hunter and trapper, are kept from actual starvation by the timely 
exertions of a government system of sufficient doles. 

In the districts of the West, which as yet have not been declared by 
Government open to settlement, the “ squatters,” those essentially 
useful pioneers of civilisation, have lately lost many hundreds of cattle 
killed in secret by starving Indians ; and the advent of many bands of. 
Sioux, discontented with the state of affairs across the border, has not. 
mended matters, but increased the necessity for extra military pre- 
cautions, and further energetic assistance in the prevention of starva- 
tion, by the Government Indian Department. The fertile country 
around the South Saskatchewan, some day to become a most wealthy 
agricultural district, is now the scene of these anxieties. It is, 
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such questions of increasing settlement which would receive so bene- 
ficial an impulse from the completion of the new Trans-Continental 
Railway. 


South Africa.—While in our North American Colonies the Native 
question becomes a minor and ephemeral trouble, in our South 
African provinces it stands out by far the most important incident of 
our presence in that part of the world. It is the Native question 
that lies at the base of all South African troubles; and the fact must 
never be lost sight of that the European population at the present in 
occupation of South Africa is utterly inadequate of itself, and by 
means of its own resources, to maintain a supremacy over the native 
population, The two races are so widely different that, by the expe- 
rience of all other ages and countries, to leave them to themselves 
would be to leave them to a death-struggle for the survival of the 
fittest. It may be that the Whites, in the end, would come off victorious, 
but they could only do so by a rapid deterioration in character, and 
by falling to the low level of winning a supremacy of physical or 
* scientific” force, which should supersede all ideas of freedom, honour, 
or humanity. The half-million whites could only secure themselves 
a clear supremacy over several millions of natives by means and 
measures that have, for instance, made a by-word of the Spanish 
conquests in Central and Southern America. 

But in the actual facts of the case there is the far brighter out- 
look of that continued connection with a wide-spread empire, which 
ensures not only material and physical support, but the influence and 
countenance ef a public opinion of more than average honesty and 
sympathy. That this opinion can be sternly patriotic is seen in the 
universal support the nation gave when once, whether rightly or 
wrongly, the local need was recognised of crushing the power of 
Ceshtwayo. The one great need is that this public opinion secures to 
South Africa a permanent and consistent policy in regard to native 
affairs. Hitherto schemes totally differing from one another have 
succeeded one another in rapid succession. With the appearance of 
excessive danger the aid of the Imperial Government has been freely 
given, and one more periodical renovation of native policy has inevit- 
ably followed. Immediately before the present complications the 
policy had been for the Cape Colony to annex various native dis- 
tricts, under the title of Territories, ruled more or less in accordance 
with native systems. Meanwhile, the Colony of Natal, with its own 
preponderating native element, found itself fast drifting into threaten- 
ing difficulties with the powerful and warlike native states on its 
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borders, which, as yet, maintained their independence. A third ele- 
ment in these South African difficulties was the presence of commu- 
nities like that of Griqualand West, which arose from the rush of all 
classes to diamond-fields or other centres of industrial enterprise. 
And there remained, in addition, the yet surviving Boer States of the 
Orange River and the Transvaal. 

It must be borne in mind that the native races of South Africa are 
in a low stage of civilisation; they are not possessed of the wealth or 
the instincts which untold centuries of civilisation of one kind or 
another had conferred on the natives of India. The resources, both 
human and material, at the command of the colonists of the Cape and 
Natal are thus absolutely inadequate, at the present, of themselves, to 
deal with such a mass. The unvarnished fact of this is seen in the 
continual aid that has had to be given by the empire at large. 

The natives of South Africa do, however, approach nearer in poli- 
tical character to the natives of Hindustan than to the Maories or Red 
Indians ; for it is found that when once they can be persuaded to 
adopt settled modes of life they increase, and do not decrease, in num- 
bers. And there is the one great hope that they may be induced to 
pass from the “stage of warfare to that of contract,” and to become 
the tillers of the soil, and not the plunderers of one another. In such 
an event the European colonists of South Africa will have the best 
prospects for a supply of cheap labour—the one great need in the 
development of new countries. To secure such a state of things the 
first requisite is confirmed security of person and property; and this, 
in South Africa, unhappily involves the somewhat appalling question 
of a scientific frontier. The history of our presence in South Africa 
is simply one tale of successive annexations, each one the cause of the 
next; for there rules a type of community which has on its borders 
the reckless, and often unscrupulous, enterprise of pioneer colonists; of 
men among whom the survival of the fittest has developed a race 
unexcelled in the fixed habit of ever pushing on beyond civilisation ; 
of men who will only regard new boundaries as new coigns of vantage 
whence to push on to new conquests. 

This point has come prominently to the front in the new settlement 
of Zululand. We hear of the express revival of the right, on the part 
of those set up in authority, to exclude traders, and even missionaries. 
It remains to be seen whether the practice of such a right is feasible 
on the frontiers of civilisation. But it isan attempt to set up that 
definite frontier which is the sole hope of South Africa, Traders 
and missionaries are the pioneers of civilisation in savage lands, and 
whithersoever they penetrate political influence must needs follow. 
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John Dunn is the new chief who is to wield this right on the very 
frontiers of Natal. He may safely be credited with practical expe- 
rience, whatever his other qualities; and he revives the old tale, 
heard in the South Seas—and, indeed, wherever they appear—that 
missionaries inevitably combine worldly trading with their higher task. 
But there is much subtle reason in the contention that the readiest 
road to the heart of the savage is the palm of his hand. That mis- 
sionary suceeds in his high purpose the best who introduces himself 
by means of the passport of present usefulness. The surest course to 
win the attention of the savage is the attractive magnet of material 
good. And this fact, if we can believe the records of the past, must 
in great measure underlie every missionary effort, even in the present 
day. The Americans at Bhamo, no less than the hard-working Wes- 
leyans in the isolated islands of the Pacific, find themselves, willy-nilly, 
the centres of the“ foreign” trade. The Jesuits—practically speaking, the 
most successful of all missionaries—persistently and avowedly made 
the economic basis the starting-point of their religious propaganda. 
John Dunn proposes to levy a licence-fee of 25/. on each trader enter- 
ing his dominions. This will in some measure protect bond fide traders, 
and prevent roving ne’er-do-weels thrusting their white dishonesty 
and villany on his natives. This will leave the field the better open 
to the essentially-desirable advent of bond jide commercial intercourse, 
whether this latter be in the hands of professed traders or become the 
useful adjunct to the exertions of those whose ultimate object is of a 
higher and more religious cast. 

One step remains unaccomplished ere the case for the final settlement 
of the South African question can be made out. 

The British High Commissioner has now the serious work in hand 
of winning the permanent support of the Boers to the definite 
institution of British rule in the Transvaal. And the most serious 
news from South Africa is that which describes the spirit of dis- 
content and sullen opposition, which it is idle to maintain does not 
exist in most undesirable proportions, The very presence of the 
Boers in the Transvaal is, it must be remembered, an historical pro- 
test against British rule. To establish their peculiar ideas of a polity, 
to secure the free working of the institutions they deemed the best 
for their position, the Boers pushed on beyond the British frontier lines 
and occupied the Transvaal. That the very rule they had escaped 
should again embrace them is sufficient cause for more than sullen 
discontent. 

It is not surprising, then, that we now hear of reports of bodies of 
men retiring to the high lands from Pretoria and Middleburg; and of 
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the preparation of large supplies of “ Biltong,” the Boer substitute 
for the pea-sausages which enable German armies to enter upon a 
campaign. But the presence of Secocoeni in Pretoria, defeated and a 
captive, will, no doubt, rob this armed opposition of its backbone ; 
and summarily decide the question whether such a movement could 
assume sufficient proportions to seriously jeopardise a collision with 
the very large British force, both of regulars and colonial troops, at 
the present in the Transvaal. But it is well at once to acknow- 
ledge the actual character and position of the Boers. Grafted on 
to the original sturdy Dutch character is an amount of ignorance of 
the outside world that reminds one of that of the most infatuated 
South African natives. There is, no doubt, actually prevalent among 
these Boers an opinion that the English, after their strenuous efforts in 
Zululand, are, for the time being, urgently in need of rest and replenish- 
ment. The departure of troops and general reduction of armaments 
confirms these most ingenuous prejudices. But, in addition to this, 
the South African Boer, by history and tradition, is only too ready to 
oppose British dominion either by stubborn resistance, or, if that fail, 
then by “trekking” beyond its present reach. These Boers are known 
as a peculiar people, living in a species of patriarchal village communi- 
ties. The units are large farms, covering several thousand acres, each 
of them a law unto themselves, under the headship of the father of 
the family. When the tfembers of these units become too numerous, 
a party branches off to found a new community—trekking away till 
it occupy a new domain bought from the natives, after the manner 
of independent pioneer adventurers, or even simply taken pos- 
session of on the principle “Res nullius cedit occupanti.” These 
communities, each being individually a law unto themselves, have 
developed a rooted aversion to the payment of taxes for the support 
of a Government which they feel to be no necessity for themselves. But 
this system of pushing civilisation among inferior races by isolated 
bands, has degenerated in its methods far below the standard which has 
been always upheld by the inveterate English custom of holding toge- 
ther and working in close union with the remainder of the nation. And 
especially does the lack of union rob such a system of that overpower- 
ing physical strength which is the sole guarantee for the success of 
such an attempt to improve the condition of warlike inferior races. 

In the Transvaal we have to deal, then, with this intermediate system 
of civilisation—and it is obvious that to win ready acquiescence at the 
first at all events, we must respect, so far as possible, the peculiar style 
of life that has now taken rank as second nature ; and above all bear in 
mind that the presence of an actively supreme Government must only 
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intrude so far as is actually necessary. The recent Middlebrough and 
Potzhesfstran incidents, though in their outward guise mere assertions 
of old Boer proceedings, customary in less settled days, yet prove that 
the spirit of independent discontent may give dangerous colour to 
otherwise unnoteworthy proceedings. There must no room be left 
for doubt as to the actual existence of an actually supreme Government. 
If necessary, a timely exhibition of force must be made to convince 
even the dullest inhabitant of the country that a new order of things 
has come about, and that all residents within the extensive Transvaal 
must conform to the ideas of the nation that now guides their destinies. 
But this should be largely tempered with an intelligent consideration 
for traditional prejudices and weaknesses. 

The alternative has, indeed, been suggested that the English had best, 
for their own sake, retire from the Transvaal. Such a course is 
practically impossible. To contradict ourselves and restore the mis- 
rule, and the scandal, and the supremacy of the natives in the Transvaal 
would be to declare ourselves incapable of proceeding in our self- 
appointed mission of winning South Africa to civilisation, To retrace 
our steps would be to sacrifice our whole prestige, and would be 
regarded as the harbinger of fatal weakness, of failure, and of eventual 
retreat from the whole scene. Facts do not warrant this; and the 
very enterprise and the power of English colonists resident on the 
. spot would give the lie to such a course. Whether rightly or wrongly, 
we have taken a step which, for the sake of all the English in South 
Africa, we must stand by; nor may we forget that a fast-growing 
majority of the inhabitants of the Transvaal itself have definitely 
embraced the advantages of our rule. 

But the gravest task of this settlement of the Transvaal is that 
historical danger of the future, the further extension of the frontier. 
Those Boers that sturdily refuse to acquiesce in the new order of 
things will “trek” across the frontiers, And hitherto the history of 
the rapid increase of our South African responsibilities has been 
merely the history of following, step by step, closely on the Boers 
“trekking” for independence from our authority. Into and out of the 
citadel of Cape Town we have dogged their steps right across the 
continent, through Natal, and up to the Limpopo. The exodus of the 
Boers across the last boundary has already commenced, and it becomes 
the point of most grave importance whether those in authority can 
devise any means for definitely staying this indefinite chase of an 
ignis fatuus—a chase which otherwise promises to extend the authority 
and force at the disposal of so small a community of Englishmen over 
so enormous an extent of Southern Africa as to dissipate and so 
eventually destroy it. 
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When Parliament meets, one of its first and most important duties 
will be the determining on the future policy in regard to South 
Africa. It is sincerely to be hoped that the common sense of the House 
will at once quash any electioneering allusions to the past. The 
necessary lessons of history must not be allowed to degenerate into 
mere recriminations and futile talk of what might have been done. 
The history and present position of the South African communities do, 
indeed, need much close study. The old Cape Colony has recently 
been arranging the annexation of a “new territory of the Transkei,” 
of some 16,000 square miles, and another newly-defined territory of 
Griqualand East, embracing some 7000 square miles of territory. The 
20,000 English colonists of Natal are working valiantly to overcome 
the difficulties of their position, and are even anxious for more united 
efforts, Meanwhile the vigorous “ digger” community of Griqualand 
West are opposed to the idea of annexation to the Old Cape Colony, 
though there are some among them who favour a proposed union 
with Natal and the “ Eastern Province.” And the Transvaal, trusting 
to the original Shepstone Proclamation, is expecting a separate 
government of its own. 

This late war has brought the whole question of the South African 
future to a head. In the Old Colony itself there are many who 
discover no particular benefits in burdening that colony with the 
arduous duties of governing an endless variety of South African States. 
The older colony is indeed in an altogether different stage from any 
other South African community. Its “ native question” is so far 
settled that the natives within its borders are all of them peaceable 
citizens, merely representing a supply of more or less efficient labour. 
In Griqualand West, in the Transvaal, and in Natal, the native 
question at the’ present time represents the treatment of an over- 
whelming and, in divers times and places, a vigorously hostile element. 
And again, in the “ native territories” in Basutoland, Griqualand East, 
and the Transkei there is no white element, but a mere representation of 
white supremacy in the presence of magistrates and other Government 
officers. There is thus a heterogeneous group of states which have 
hitherto developed haphazard, and with no common effort or design. 
Such a state of things cannot last, and it becomes the question 
of the future whether the small community of Englishmen in 
South Africa is to be left burdened with this task, or whether it is 
not more in accordance with right policy for the English nation as a 
whole to take upon itself the management of all those districts where 
the native element predominates and leave the colonists of the Cape 
Colony and Natal free to devote their energies to developing their own 
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magnificent resources with such practicable boundaries as they may 
set to their respective Governments. The material aid of our presence 
in South Africa is the civilisation of the natives. There is plenty of 
surplus brain and muscle power in England at the present day to 
influence and rule the native element in South Africa, and to raise it 
till it affords a market for products and an area of supply not only to 
the colonists of the more settled districts, but to the manufacturers 
and merchants of the British Isles as well. But it seems hopeless 
to expect the handful of English, busied with their own affairs in the 
Old Colony Cape and Natal, to be able successfully to bear the strain 
of establishing and maintaining a wide-spread rule over an enormous 
and populated territory. This may be a fitting task for the surplus 
powers of a nation of 30,000,000: it is no fit task for a community of 
300,000. 

Perhaps this view of the case can gain no more distinct advocacy 
than when the financial arrangements in connection with the late war 
‘ are set out before the public. The total gross revenue of the various 
South African communities scarcely exceed 3,000,000/. per annum. 
The struggle with the Zulus necessitated imperial aid, and this aid 
was forthcoming ungrudgingly and without hesitation. The colonists 
of South Africa, it has been found, once more, are actually unable of 
and by themselves to hold dominion over the vast tract at the present, 
nominally the possessions of the British Crown. But if this aid is 
necessary, it must repay itself. Among other incidental advantages, 
this imperial aid has connected the Cape with the rest of the world by 
telegraph. This desirable move was a mere hope of the future till 
imperial necessities brought imperial means to the task. South Africa 
early enjoys this benefit, purely by reason of the fact that it is a portion 
of the British Empire. This telegraph does much to open up the 
Eastern Coast of Africa to civilisation. With this progress the South 
African colonies will enjoy the rapid growth of markets, of which, by 
their geographical position, they have the commercial command. Is 
the imperial aid that rendered these bright prospects possible to be 
accepted without repayment? English taxpayers, who supplied this 
aid, cannot afford such generosity altogether gratuitously. 

There are two distinct modes of repayment, of the highest benefit 
alike to England and to the Cape Colonies. The one is political, Many 
hope to hear again of a Royal Commission, or some other competent 
means, to inquire into the political prospects of South Africa. This 
inquiry would embrace such questions as the relations of the various 
local administrations to the Home Government; the very complicated 
arrangements between the various colonies and the numerous native 
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tribes ; the difficulties with the Boers; the frontier arrangements, and 
relations with outside tribes. But the political mode of repayment 
would be for England to take over and administer, by the means of a 
local administration, all those districts of South Africa in which the 
native element is beyond the surplus powers of the white residents. A 
service, both military and civil, on a necessarily modified form to that 
of India, would make use of much of the unused energy of England 
in the highly remunerative work of ruling the native element, with a 
view to developing the undoubted resources of a vast tract of territory. 
Meanwhile, the colonists of the Cape and Natal could lay aside the 
unnecessary strain of managing and controlling these native forces, and 
thus devote their every energy to the task of developing the resources 
of their individual territories, 

The other mode of repayment is more strictly commercial. This 
new Crown Dominion in South Africa, managed directly by the 
Imperial Government, would enter upon a perfectly free exchange of 
products with England; and the Cape and Natal could in no better way 
repay the imperial aid than by binding themselves with this new Crown 
Dominion, and with England, in the vitalising bond of free trade. It is 
impossible to be blind to the fact that some policy of this kind must be 
entered upon, which shall secure a stable and consistent Constitutional 
policy for all South Africa, native and European, in the immediate 
present, and become the trusted guarantee against all vacillation or 
sudden changes for the future. 


The Australias.—This question of free exchange of products has 
always had attractions for the practical minds of Australians. Even 
at the present day, however, the five colonies on the Australian conti- 
nent are but sparsely populated; they cover an extent of territory 
nearly equalling that of Europe, but their united populations do not 
equal that of Switzerland. These populations, are, however, the subject 
of very rapid increase; and with this increase of inhabitants the respec- 
tive boundaries of the various colonies are, day by day, giving practical 
evidence of the ruinous restrictions of interchange brought about by 
Custom houses. As a consequence the proposals of the various govern- 
ments grow more frequent and more definite in the direction of some 
measure which shall put an end to a difficulty which, in a near future, 
promises to assume most expensive dimensions. Mr. Lalor’s late mis- 
sion to Sydney came to no practical result. And now South Australia 
has made a fresh attempt to open the question. 

An aggravating cause of these movements is the fact that the 
colonial Governments have been permitted the somewhat anomalous 
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liberty of imposing Custom duties for other than revenue purposes. 
And although itis true that only Victoria, as yet, has entered upon a 
full-blown policy of Protection, yet each colony feels that any other 
may, in an evil moment, follow in the steps of Victoria. And these 
Australian colonies already know, by experience, that such a step 
not only injures the colony that determines on it, but extends the 
blighting influence far across its own borders. The whole question is, 
however, fast becoming of such general or imperial importance, that 
rapid prominence is being given to the question of the permanent 
establishment of free exchange of products between all portions of the 
British empire. The inauguration of such a state of things would at 
once reduce these customs’ difficulties of the Australian interior to 
insignificant proportions. 

Further evidence of the coming desirability of some such system is 
given in the rapid rise to importance of the industry of wine-growing 
in Australia. Wine is for the present a recognised food of civilised 
man. Yet the old established homes of its production in Europe are 
in actual danger of periodical destruction from such visitations as those 
which destroyed, for the time, the capacities of Madeira, or which pro- 
mise, from the insidious ravages of the phylloxera, to bring a similar 
blight upon some of the most prolific wine districts of the Continent. 
And although Australia has no reason to boast of eventual security 
from such destructive visitations, nevertheless the wider and more 
varied the area of the supply of this commodity the better the econo- 
mical results both for producer and consumer. 

Australian wines suffer under the present artificial disadvantage of 
being grown under a too-bountiful nature. They develop naturally 
just too large a percentage of alcohol to suit these artificial restrictions 
with which European commercial ideas for the present hamper trade. 
The Melbourne Government has lately taken the pains to procure 37 
samples of must from various Australian vineyards, and to ferment 
these under the Government seal. No alcohol was added, but of the 
resulting samples of wine only ten were below the present arbitrary 
English standard of 26 degrees. At the same time, of these samples 
only one or two exceeded a 29° or 30° limit. The Select Committee 
of the House of Commons have reported in favour of raising this 
arbitrary English standard. The present Ministry seem to see in 
these wine duties one of Lord Salisbury’s remaining handles to win 
concessions towards free-trade from such nations as Spain and 
Portugal. But there is the further influence of such a step in that it 
will open up to the Australian and the South African colonies a rich 
market for an important and prolific product. This step towards 
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greater freedom of exchange within the British Empire would pyace a 
powerful Freetrade lever in the hands of the Imperial Government. 
If Spain, for instance, should hesitate to make the necessary conces- 
sions she would at once risk not merely the competition, as now, but 
the actual substitution in English markets of Auldana for Xeres. 

This promotion of closer intercourse has been already conspicuously 
served by the first Australian International Exhibition, which has 
proved such a signal and gratifying success in Sydney. New South 
Wales, as the oldest of the Australian colonies, has thus most properly 
taken the lead in giving tangible proof to the older worlds of Europe and 
America that Australians are ready to take their place among the workers 
of the world. It is a happy combination of circumstances which brings 
forward the Melbourne International Exhibition in close succession to 
that of Sydney, for, though the novelty and pride of originality will be 
wanting, there will be all the additional incentives of rivalry and expe- 
rience, Such a minor experience, for instance, is the complaint of 
certain English exhibitors of the inadequate provision afforded for 
their interests, especially as compared with that made by the United 
States Government on behalf of its own enterprising citizens; these 
. Englishmen ask for a Commission on the spot of greater power and 
energy. Melbourne will enjoy the pick of the Sydney exhibits in 
addition to a fresh contingent resulting from increased fame. And, if 
reasons of State permit the Heir to the Crown to honour Australian 
hospitality with his presence, the edifice of industrial union will be 
crowned and complete. The Free-traders in Protectionist Victoria 
have, however, loudly derided the illogical episode of a World’s Fair 
in a hotly Proctectionist community ; and the economists of Australia, 
no less than those of the rest of the world, will glean a most useful 
lesson from the results of these two exhibitions held, the one in a Free- 
trade, and the other in a violently Protectionist community. Able 
prognostications have, indeed, been made that the holding this exhibi- 
tion in Melbourne will tend greatly to open the eyes of Victorians to 
all they are missing, by attempting so vigorously to protect themselves 
from all fhe aid the outside world is eager to afford them. 

Strict Protection has now been tried in Victoria for several years; 
but lately even the popular Premier, Mr. Berry, has met with what is 
almost tantamount to defeat in his recent attempts to further develop 
the grand idea of his party, ‘Protection to Native Industry.” In 
Victoria, once again, those inevitable results, foretold indeed by all who 
knowaught of economic history, have come about, and with a suddenness 
evidently not expected by Mr. Berry and his colleagues. Their recent 
proposal to increase many of the duties was not only met, but thwarted, 
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by the vigorous action of the various industries, each on its own 
behalf, against this supposed benefitting of others. Never was there 
more practical realisation of the truism that just in so far as protection 
benefits one class of producers, in so far does it directly injure all the 
other classes of producers in the community. Victorians are to be 
congratulated that Protection in Victoria has thus early produced the 
only good result of which it is capable, and that is the practical 
demonstration of its own evil effects. 

That this mistrust in the hustings’ cry of “ Protection to Native 
industry” is thus shown to be engendered in the Victorian mind does, 
in some degree, account for the fact that Mr. Berry so clings to his 
Reform Bill, even though, even in its modified shape, it has failed to 
win that majority in the Assembly which is requisite for all legislation 
effecting changes in the Constitution. Mr. Berry has consequently 
recommended the Governor to dissolve the Assembly, and the disso- 
lution is expected in the beginning of the new year. 

In the July number of the Westminster, much space was given to 
a detailed account of this important Constitutional struggle proceeding 
in Victoria; and precisely in the terms of those remarks have matters 
since progressed. A majority in the Assembly, of “representatives of 
labour, of small capitalists, of the less prosperous members of the 
community,” have continued, in the main, to support Mr. Berry’s new 
Reform Bill which, after all the good counsel he received in England, 
reverts again to the two previously discarded schemes of Government 
by means of one supreme House of Parliament, or, in default of this, 
of superseding Parliament by Government by Plebiscite. On the other 
hand, the Upper House, composed of “able, successful, and energetic 
leaders of the community, proving themselves worthy and admirable 
members of a House of Commons,” has passed the counter Bill 
of Sir C. Sladen, which seeks to popularise and add power to the 
Upper House, and, in brief local phrase, render it a “ Second House of 
Commons” side by side with the Assembly. In July we hoped little 
for the activity of that sagacious compromise which has been the 
guiding spirit of the English Houses of Parliament; and, as we then 
pointed out, the two dominant parties of Victoria rule in the two 
Chambers respectively, and these two rival Reform Bills can neither of 
them win the necessary assent of both Chambers. 

But in the immediate future a dissolution of the Upper House is 
impending. This is altogether sufficient reason for the still stringent 
character of Mr. Berry’s Bill. A definite and vigorous scheme of 
Reform is, perhaps, the sole remaining platform on which his party can 
with confidence face the country. His return to power rests on his 
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holding his party together. Already hisold cry of Protection has received 
a severe blow, and the coming Exhibition is not altogether in its 
favour. Already there are signs of reaction against the very efficiency 
and searching minuteness of the Education Policy that has been recently 
pursued. There is a strong and growing feeling against its stringent 
secularity; there is a powerful and cogent opinion rapidly gaining 
ground that State education has overstepped its limits by increasing the 
burdens of all altogether unnecessarily, inasmuch as the State is throw- 
ing on the shoulders of the taxpayer duties and expenses which, with 
a less parentally inclined Government, were willingly and more effi- 
ciently borne by the private individuals actually interested. 

It is probable that when the new House meets, circumstances will 
be considerably altered. Nevertheless, deadlocks will yet be possible 
until some scheme of Reform is law. There seems to be much truth 
in the contention that the Victorian community is hardly yet suffi- 
ciently developed to be ripe for a Bi-cameral Parliament in the English 
acceptation of the term, and that, for the present transitional stage, 
provisional measures are necessary. And as manhood suffrage already 
obtains, we are to look to other communities in like condition and 
discover that deadlocks between the two Houses are preventible by 
the simple expedient of allowing the two Houses to vote together on 
any point on which their respective majorities hopelessly differ. The 
Constitutional struggles of Victoria prove of the utmost value, educa- 
tionally, to her statesmen ; but in order to prevent that economic and 
material loss that comes of deadlocks,—in order to prevent actual 
waste and retrogression, some such provisional scheme is the sole alter- 
native in the probable absence of agreement just yet on any more radical 
scheme of reform. But it is an alternative which may well carry 
Victoria along to a stage of more capable development; when, in the 
words of the advice lately given by the Secretary for the Colonies, 
“a satisfactory and enduring solution of the difficulty may be arrived 
at within the Colony ..... in some reasonable proposal for regu- 
lating the future relations of the two Houses in financial matters. 
in accordance with the high Constitutional precedent of the British 
Parliament.” 
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“ TIVHE Life and Works of St. Paul,” by Canon Farrar, may be pro- 

nounced a really meritorious production." Its merit will 
assuredly .be recognised by a public restless for knowledge, but im- 
patient of the labour of acquisition, ambitious to be considered liberal 
and well-informed, and anxious to be reassured, where faith is waver- 
ing and dogma dear. To the thoughtful few, on the other hand, the 
florid eloquence and jaunty invective which are the substitutes for 
careful criticism and sober judgment, will prove sadly unsatisfactory. 
A theological Rousseau, the author of the volumes before us is a 
master of passionate rhetoric, often admirable, but sometimes de- 
generating into the lackadaisical effusiveness of Ouida. The 
favourite phrases of sensational writers—showy flowers of speech— 
and grandiose expressions like supreme moment, proletariate, sporadic 
in its occurrences, apostle of progress, tide of light, vivifying wind, 
blazing heaven and blazing sea—will, we hope, disappear, in subse- 
quent editions of Canon Farrar’s book. Occasional exaggeration, 
too, invites ready suppression. One, at least, of the flogging scenes in 
his pages, might easily be divested of its excess of epithet; and the 
overwrought description of St. Paul’s infirmities and swoons disfigures 
and spoils a portrait which frequently shows traces of a master’s 
hand. Of the learning of Canon Farrar, of his unusual acquaintance 
with Hebrew literature, of his comprehensive reading, none who 
examine this “Life of St. Paul” can entertain any doubt. He has 
done good service for the general reader by depicting the leading 
characteristics of the Jewish and Gentile world, by enabling him to 
realise the opposing forces, the contradictory circumstances of the 
civilisation with which Paul had to struggle, and the social conditions 
which acted on him and on which he reacted. On the other hand, an 
uncritical treatment of historical documents, an evasive rush past 
difficult problems, and an obstinate adhesion to foregone conclusions 
fatally distinguish this book. If sometimes we are surprised at a 
concession which a German theologian would welcome, we are no less 
surprised at the abrupt recoil from the consequence of the unexpected 
admission. Canon Farrar is quite right, for instance, in his diagnosis 
of the ecstatic Speaking with Tongues, which was a morbid symptom 
of primitive Christianity ; but he is quite wrong in not recognising with 
Neander, whom he professes to follow, in part at least, the ideal element 





1«*The Life and Works of St. Paul.” By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., &c. &. 
2 vols. with coloured maps. London, Paris, and New York: Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin and Co. 
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pervading the narrative of the First Pentecost, a narrative from which 
only one inference can be reasonably drawn,—that the employment 
of foreign languages was the real phenomenon that excited the sur- 
prise of the Assembly. Again, in his review of the contents of the 
Epistle to the Romans we are startled by a very convincing résumé of 
reasons for rejecting part of xvi. chapter as an original constituent of 
the letter, but we are equally startled at finding that he adopts not the 
simple explanation of F. C. Baur, but the ingenious conjecture of 
Schulz, who supposes that numerous copies of the Epistle, with appro- 
priate conclusions, were addressed to different churches, the valedictory 
fragment in question being intended for that of Ephesus, Again, a 
prodigious suggestion, which corresponds with the theory of rationalis- 
ing theologians, on the appearances of Jesus is offered us in Dr. 
Farrar’s account of the Conversion of his swooning St. Paul. ‘“ At 
such moments,” he remarks (vide vol. i. p. 195), “the spirit only 
lives, and the yvyj, the animal life is hardly adequate as an 
Spyavov Anrrixdv to apprehend such revelations ;” and after a quotation 
from Reuss, he adds, citing Vida :—“‘ Christ stood before me,” said St. 
Theresa, “I saw him with the eyes of the soul more distinctly than 
I could have seen him with the eyes of the body,” and the text is, in 
its sceptical interrogatory, quite as surprising as the note. “Is the 
essential miracle,” asks the Canon, “rendered less miraculous by a 
questioning of that objectivity to which the language seems decidedly 
to point?” This view of the matter approximates, in its hazy indeci- 
sion, to the clear verdict of Professor Zeller, that ‘a personal meeting 
with the Crucified is not, in the case of Paul, to be thought of; and 
that we are concerned with a purely inward vision of Him, which the 
vivid excitement of the Seer’s mind and imagination caused him to 
look upon as an external appearance.” It is hardly to be supposed 
that Dr. Farrar agrees with the Tiibingen theologians. On the 
contrary, he raises an expectation only to disappoint it; he asks a 
question and his tongue hesitates to answer it. Had we space at our 
disposal, we should point out the thoroughly inconclusive character of 
many of his attempts to explain away difficulties, anachronisms, and 
discrepancies in the New Testament writings. As it is, we content 
ourselves with remarking that he is amusingly indignant because no- 
body has disproved the existence of a second and purely hypothetical 
Theudas; and that he actually cites the notorious Certificate, in the 
supposititious Second Epistle of St. Peter, as a proof of the friendship 
existing between that Apostle and St. Paul. Leaving minor considera- 
tions, we must say a few words on the cardinal consideration of all, in 
a polemical point of view. Dr. Farrar’s book contains an arraign- 
ment and contemptuous dismissal of the theologians of the Tiibingen 
school. The existence of that school is not dependent, as Dr. Farrar 
appears to be of opinion, principally on the support afforded by the 
representations in the Clementine Homilies. The procedure of that 
school is critical and logical, but in the main historical and construc- 
tive. Its object is to establish the development of Christianity, to 
trave the continuity ofits phases, and of the incidents which had to do 
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with it, to render intelligible the expansion of Judeo-Christianity into 
the Catholicity of the second and third centuries. The logical strength 
of Baur’s position lies in the perception of the antagonism between the 
Petrine, or primitive type of Christianity, and the Pauline or pro- 
gressive type. -A continuous argument is grounded on the study of 
the Epistles of St. Paul, particularly Galatians and Corinthians, in 
contrast with the accommodated history of the Acts of the Apostles; 
on the study of Gnosticism ; on the study of the New Testament writ- 
ings in general; on the traces of antagonism, divergence or difference 
in early patristic literature; on the inconsistency of the representa- 
tions in the fourth Gospel with the statements in the other three, and 
lastly, on the confirmatory indications of what Professor Jowett calls 
the radical difference between St. Paul and the Twelve scattered 
through that Ebionitish romance—the Clementine Homilies, In the 
capital crises in the Apostolic history, that of the conferences, Acts xv., 
Gal. ii., in the encounter of Peter and Paul at Antioch, in the transac- 
tion at Jerusalem, Acts xxi. 17-26, Dr. Farrar has struggled hard to 
support the orthodox view, but with little success. While far from 
accepting every allegation in the writings of Baur, or any of his 
followers, we are convinced of the substantial correctness of their 
cardinal conclusions. 

The study of systematic theology is greatly facilitated in recent days 
by the valuable series of characteristic works translated from the 
German, now in course of publication by Messrs. Williams and Nor- 
gate. The second volume of Baur’s “ Church History of the first three 
centuries” has just reached us.* The translation by the Rev. Allan 
Menzies appears to be executed with care and skill. The volume 
treats of the dogmatic and hierarchical antithesis which the Catholic 
Church presents to Gnosticism and Montatism, the development of doc- 
trine, the relation of Christianity to the heathen world and the Roman 
State, the ethical and religious principle contained in it, the contracted 
morality which impaired its action, and the original and subsequent 
forms of the Christian cultus. 

On the heterodox side of opinion we have an elaborate criticism of the 
Mosaic Records of the Exodus by an anonymous author.’ Disbelieving in 
miraculous agency, the writer necessarily rejects the traditionary tale of 
the forty years’ wandering. Yet out of certain notices of the primitive 
history of Israel—in particular Jephthah’s invaluable Record of Negotia- 
tion—he undertakes to expiscate the truth which lies in the ancient 
legend. His criticism is minute and ingenious, his manipulation of 
Hebrew words dexterous, but we more than hesitate to accept the details 
of hisarguments. The identification of the true Sinai is an embarrassing 
problem. The derivation of thename which Fiirst proposes, 35D or jissure, 
seems to us etymologically superior to that of Buxtorf, 73D or bush, 
which our author adopts, and Fiirst’s derivation carries us to the granitic 





2“¢The Church History of the First Three Centuries.” By Dr. Ferdinand 
Christian Baur, &c. Third Edition. Translated from the German by the Rev. Allan 
Menzies, B.D. Vol. II. London and Edinburgh : Williams and Norgate. 1879. 
3 «The Hebrew Migration from Egypt.” London: Triibner andCo. 1879. 
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mass in the Sinaitic peninsula of which Jebel St. Catharine is the south- 
western peak. The rationalistic explanation of the appearance of Jehovah 
in the bush reduces the prodigy to an optical illusion : “ The play of the 
sun’s rays on the red sandstone produced the appearance of fire, while 
the bushes on the rocks remained unconsumed.” Independently of 
details which provoke suspicion, the ultimate conclusion is a probable 
approximation to the truth. A nucleus of fact is, thinks the author, 
discoverable in the story of Joseph and the Exodus, though the true 
tale was travestied for the glorification of God and of the conquerors of 
Canaan. A number of Hebrews was driven by famine to settle in 
Egypt, and then reduced to servitude. After the lapse of a long period 
they obtained their liberty. Accompanied by a section of a friendly 
tribe, they then made their way across the desert to a land (Idumea), 
which their ancestors had quitted, and at a mountain in that land (now 
called Jebel Neby Harun, the mount of the prophet Aaron, better 
known as Mount Hor, and pronounced by our author to be the true 
Sinai), concluded a covenant with the God whose abode that mountain 
was, Subsequently they forced an entrance into Palestine, invading 
and occupying the Trans-Jordanic region. This enterprise was con- 
fined toa portion of the conquering horde. Another division after- 
wards known as the men of Judah, assisted by the inhabitants of the 
country around Sinai, made an irruption into Southern Canaan. The 
meaning of the ancient nomadic expression for an indefinite period was 
forgotten, and the liberated people were made to subsist exclusively on 
manna, an exudation from shrubs growing on the sandhills of the 
Araba, or lower vale of the Jordan, until they crossed the desert, or 
according to the legendary account for forty years. 

Our next book is still more heterodox, being a translation of Lessing’s 
“ Fragmentsfrom Reimarus,” edited by Rev. Charles Voysey.* Historically 
Reimarus must always occupy a high place in the annals of criticism. 
Of a lucid, penetrating, sagacious mind, he was great, almost heroic as a 
pioneer. Many of his views, however, are no longer tenable. In the 
absence of that light which a learned and laborious investigation has 
since shed on the records and history of early Christianity, Reimarus 
may be pardoned for the coarse crudity of some of his hypotheses. He 
is not, however, exactly the writer we should recommend to the 
refined inquiring few or the indiscriminating Philistine herd. We 
will briefly illustrate our meaning and the method of Reimarus. In 
the account of the Day of Pentecost given in the Acts, Reimarus per- 
versely supposes the writer to say, not that a tongue of fire, but that 
the wind sat upon each. He accounts for the growth of Christianity 
by representing the Apostles as speculating impostors, who persuaded 
many of the rich to give up their property to the common use, and 
found a Savings Bank, in which the expectants of Millenarian felicity 
strove to buy shares in the kingdom of heaven. Among the share- 
holders in the Apostolic bank were Ananias and Sapphira, and Peter, 
finding part of their money wanting, called Ananias to account. 





4 “ Fragments from Reimarus.” Translated from the German of G. E, Lessing. 
Edited by Rev. Charles Voysey, B.A. London: Williams and Norgate. 1879. 
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Overawed by the Apostle’s assumption of importance “the man 
fell down, God knows how.” The same fate awaited his wife, and Peter 
and his colleagues, instead of restoring the money laid at their feet to 
the lawful heirs, considered it a good prize and kept it. In accounting 
for the Resurrection, Reimarus assumes that Christ really died, and 
that the Apostles got rid of the body with all speed (the master and 
gardener allowing them to visit the grave day and night) and then 
announced the Ascension of Jesus and his immediate Advent, in order 
to utilise the idéa to their advantage. This hypothesis is, we think, 
preposterous ; but is the editor less absurd, when, as he professes, to do 
less: violence to the narrative, he contends that Jesus, who was not 
really dead, was resuscitated ‘‘by the kind exertions of Joseph,” was 
enabled to escape from the tomb in the disguise of the gardener’s 
dress, and then fled away into Galilee? Is not Mr. Voysey aware that 
in none of the Synoptics do we find either garden or gardener, and 
that he is indebted to the late and unhistorical Gospel attributed to 
St. John for the suggestion of his horticultural hypothesis ? 

From the world of heresy and schism we pass into that of orthodox 
belief. The Archbishop of York has collected various essays and 
speeches, written or delivered by him, into one volume, bearing the 
title of “‘ Word, Work and Will.”” The first of these essays is a 
reprint of an Introduction to the Speaker’s Commentary. Though 
superior in quality to many hierarchical utterances, the volume is 
disappointing if regarded as the production of an ecclesiastic whose 
exalted position and acknowledged intellectual power create and justify 
high expectations. The problem of the three Synoptic Gospels in this 
essay is not satisfactorily treated. The Archbishop follows Reuss in 
reckoning sixty-eight verses in Mark which are not to be found else- 
where, omitting all mention of Schwegler’s more moderate computa- 
tion which limits them to twenty-four or twenty-seven. In Justin’s 
writings his Grace finds only twenty-nine quotations from St. John’s 
Gospel. If he will turn to the fourth volume of Zeller’s “‘ Theologische 
Jahrbiicher,” he will discover a more imposing catalogue, due in part to 
the united labours of the lynx-eyed Otto Bindemann and Kirchhofer. 
The Archbishop does not conceal from his readers that these quota- 
tions are anonymous, but he leaves them to infer that there is no 
doubt of their derivation from the Fourth Gospel. The same observation 
applies to his fourteen quotations from Mark. This derivation, how- 
ever, is contested by able divines, both in England and on the Conti- 
nent,and even a recent Bampton lecturer admits that the references to 
the Fourth Gospel are comparatively “ remote and uncertain.” 

Nor is the treatment of the question of the inconsistencies 
and discrepancies in the evangelical narratives more satisfactory. 
Dr. Thomson apparently regards the artificial chronology, Matt. 
chap. i., as a mere unimportant omission, whereas in reality it isa 
premeditated suppression of fact to suit the writer’s purpose. He sees 





5 “ Word, Work, and Will: Collected Papers.” By William Thomson, D.D., 
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reason for believing that Mark made use of Matthew ; in which opinion 
he is right, but he does no justice to the cogent arguments of Zeller, 
Schwegler, and Strauss, which leave little doubt that Mark made use 
of Luke as well. On theother hand, we are convinced, with Dr. 
Thomson, that Marcion was acquainted with St. Luke’s Gospel, and this 
acquaintance is now admitted by the author of ‘Supernatural Re- 
ligion,” to whose book we are referred in a note. The Archbishop’s 
vindication of Miracle is as disappointing as is his theory of Inspira- 
tion. He merely repeats the old chatter about God imposing laws on 
nature, indignantly protests against making man a machine, and boldly 
maintaining that if one wonderful thing happens many wonderful 
things may happen, declares that the head of Medusa, that is the 
uniformity of nature, has no terrors for him, and that modern science 
has not made the belief in miracles one whit more difficult! Besides 
the Essay on the Synoptic Gospels, the Archbishop’s volume contains 
a Paper on the death of Christ in opposition, as we infer, to the view held 
by a section of the Liberal Church; and an address on the existence 
of God, in which the design argument is handled somewhat rhetori- 
cally, as indeed it isin another Paper, where, however, it is more 
directly and closely discussed. In the former of these Papers Dr. 
Thomson admits Kant has proved that the argument from Design 
could not amount to a demonstration; so that we are brought back 
under this teaching to Carlyle’s ‘‘ Probable God.” The other Essays are 
entitled “ The Work of Life,” “‘ Sports and Pastimes,” “‘ Emotions in 
Preaching,” “ Defects in Missionary Work,” and “ Limits of Philoso- 
phical Inquiry,” all suited to feed with food convenient for them those 
who seek religious sustenance within the ring-fence of ecclesiastical 
security. 

Two volumes of Sermons will be found equally safe and edifying 
reading. Dr. Mozley’s volume’ consists of parochial and occasional 
discourses arranged in chronological order. They appear to be 
characteristic, as the editor observes, of the writer’s turn of mind and 
original way of viewing things. Mr. Cooke’s volume entitled “ Church 
Doctrine and Spiritual Life,” indicates thoughtfulness, cultivation, 
and learning. Assuredly Mr. Cook is entitled to express his con- 
victions in his own language, but we submit that when he calls 
eminent German writers “dreaming neologians” he misuses words, 
and substitutes invective for argument. 

A third volume of Sermons by an anonymous author may be 
described as the production of a well-stored and refined intellect.* 
Its Christianity is not the Christianity of the Churches, nor is it the 





6 “ Sermons Parochial and Occasional.”” By J.B. Mozley, D.D., late Canon of 
Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. 
London: Rivingtons. 1879. 

7 “Church Doctrine and Spiritual Life.” Sermons Preached in the Chapel, 
Lincoln’s Inn. By F. C. Cook, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Canon 
of Exeter, &c. London: Rivingtons. 1879. 

8 “The Origin of Evil, and other Sermons.” Edinburgh and London : Blackwood 
and Sons, 1879. 
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Christianity of the Christ of the Gospels, but that of an idealised 
Christ ; its God is not the Omnipotent Being in whom we were once 
taught to believe, but a God who is under moral obligations, and 
who could not have prevented evil consistently with his own wisdom 
and perfections. Instead of citations from Prophets, Evangelists, and 
Saints, our author’s pages abound with quotations from secular writers, 
philosophical, scientific and poetical; Huxley, Tyndall, Lewes, Hamil- 
ton, Greg, the two Mills, Tom Moore, Shelley, and George Eliot, 
almost entirely displacing Jeremiah, Obadiah, Zephaniah, Zechariah, 
and other old authoritative acquaintances. From the author’s point of 
view the subjects of the different discourses are effectively treated. A 
minute criticism would object to the abominable word scientist, and 
should a second edition he called for we would advise the author to 
be quite sure that Galileo was stretched upon the rack before he 
repeats the assertion. ; 

Mr. Samuel Sharpe, who is known as a writer on Egyptian history 
and antiquities, seems ambitious of figuring as a champion of order in 
his criticism of “ New Testament Literature.”’ So sound is he in his 
theological views that he courageously adheres to the hypothesis which 
identifies the Claudia and Pudens of II. Timothy with the Claudia and 
Pudens of Martial’s epigrams, thus coming into open collision with 
another bold champion of orthodoxy, Dr. Farrar, who pronounces “ the 
whole theory an elaborate rope of sand.” Nor is this the only point 
in which the two champions are at issue, for while Mr. Sharpe is con- 
fident that St. Paul was imprisoned but once, Dr. Farrar was equally 
confident that he was imprisoned twice. A single captivity, says the 
Canon, on the assumption that the Pastoral Epistles are genuine, 
forces us into a mass of impossibilities. Is Mr. Sharpe aware that 
Usteri, Liicke, Neander, and Bleek, were unconvinced of the authen- 
ticity of I. Timothy, and that about twenty critics, some of the highest 
eminence, regard the Pastorals, wholly or in part, as spurious? The 
authenticity of these Epistles, according to Conybeare and Howson, 
stands or falls with the release, travels, and second imprisonment of 
Paul; while Professor Jowett reluctantly admits that they have no 
hold on history, and that neither an early or late date will prevent 
their collision with the Acts of the Apostles. Asa specimen of Mr. 
Sharpe’s mode of reconciliation, we may adduce the case of Trophi- 
mus, who in some of the Epistles of the captivity appears in Rome at 
the side of the Apostle, whereas in Timothy Paul declares that he 
left Trophimus sick at Miletus; a contradiction which Mr. Sharpe 
disposes of by the amusing suggestion that Trophimus got sea-sick on 
the voyage, and was considerately sent on shore by the good-natured 
Apostle. Mr. Sharpe’s reconciling criticism, we must explain, is par- 
ticularly directed against Dr. F. C. Baur. To refute Baur’s argu- 
ments, intended to prove a late date of St. John’s Gospel, he thinks 
it sufficient to cite I. Cor. viii., where the word gnosis, or knowledge, 
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is held by him to be conclusive as to the existence of gnosticism when 
the Epistle was written; though, in reality, the gnosis in the passage 
cited is the knowledge of Divine truth which the Apostle and all 
Christians possessed, and has nothing to do with gnosticism. Mr. 
Sharpe’s principal expedient for reconciling differences and trampling 
Baur in the dust lies in the alteration of dates. -One of these 
chronological improvements is effected by translating the words, 
fourteen years after, Gal. ii., in the course of fourteen years, in defiance 
of the authority of Chrysostom and of all scholars, so far as 
we know, with the exception of Stroth. Another correction is 
found in I. Thess, iii. 5, where the words: J also sent are inter- 
preted by Mr. Sharpe, J sent a second time. In virtue of this 
correction our author is enabled to place I. Thess. six years later, 
than is usually done, here strangely enough agreeing in principle 
though not in date with Baur, as he does also in regarding 
Rom. xvi. in part as no constituent portion of the original epistle.” 
As further samples of our author’s exigesis, we may add that the Man 
of Sin of the mysterious passage in Thessalonians is the Nero of a.p. 
57, and that the restraining power, there darkly imaged, is Seneca! 
Like Dr. Farrar, Mr. Sharpe gives us a chronological table of Pauline 
dates. Our readers may compare the two tables and draw their own 
conclusions. ‘Till the orthodox reconcilers of difficulties are agreed 
among themselves, we may be pardoned if we decline to accept any of 
their ingenious manipulations, or to allow that they have refuted the 
arguments of the great theologian of Tiibingen. In Mr. S. Sharpe’s 
critical researches little or no dogmatic teaching will be found. 

For the present standards of the Church of Scotland, Dr. 
Rankin refers us to the ‘‘ Westminster Confession,” the “ Shorter 
Catechism” and the “ Directory of Public Worship.” Presbytery he re- 
gards as a protest against Roman corruption and as a return to the first 
principles of the New Testament. While sharing none of Dr. Rankin’s 
predilections, we recognise in his “ Handbook” a convenient repertory of 
facts; and though written in a certain spirit of partisansh it appearsip, 
to be carefully and honestly complied. Besides an historical sketch 
of the struggles, sacrifices, secessions, and extensions of the Scottish 
Church, the ‘‘ Handbook” contains chapters on the Constitution and 
Courts, the Property and Revenue, the Gains and Losses in member- 
ship of that Church, a review of hostile arguments and a recital of 
testimonials in its favour, selected from the writings and speeches of 
statesmen, historians, and theologians. 

M. Pereire, whose pamphlet on the Religious and Social Question” 
has been translated from the French by Miss Twemlow, is, like Dr. 





10Rom. xii., xv. 7 and xvi. 1-20, are under the title of ‘‘ Fragments to Ephesus,” 
separated by Mr. Sharpe, from the Epistle to the Romans, though their authorship 
is still attributed to St. Paul. 
11“ A Handbook of the Church of Scotland.” By James Rankin, D.D. 
Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 1879. 
122The Religious and Social Question.” By Isaac Pereire. Translated by 
Mise Tremlow. London: Elliot Stock. 
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Rankin, favourable to ecclesiastical influence, but with a considerable 
difference in his point of view. Leo XIII., dreams the French en- 
thusiast, may possibly be the man who will close the reign of the 18th 
century, by reconciling religion with science. To effect this reconcilia- 
tion the Church must eschew the tortuous institutions of the Jesuits, 
accept existing progress, regulate the march of industry now aban- 
doned to a blind and immoderate competition, and establish an 
encyclopedical link between isolated branches of science. In the 
appendix to this pamphlet may be read the Pastoral Letters of Mon- 
signor Pecci, archbishop of Perugia, on the Church and Civilisation, 
written in 1877-1878. 

Mr. Frothingham, “ who also looks forward to a time when the 
friends of the Church shall shake hands with the friends of Reason,” 
has in his lecture on the Assailants of Christianity taken* three or four 
of the most renowned names of the opponents of that religion— 
Celsus, Voltaire, and Paine, to indicate the temper in which the most 
famous of these assaults have been made, and the objects which the 
assailants had in view when the attack was planned. 

“The French Exhibition of Horrors,” is the title of a sermon on the 
sin of torturing animals, written with the pen of violent good-inten- 
tion.* For an instance of an ass and an angel both rebuking 
cruelty, we are referred to the story of Balaam. There are occasions, 
we suspect, on which the ass still enacts his part of the performance, 
while the angel unfortunately is conspicuous only by his absence. 
With this resonant invective against vivisection (a practice con- 
cerning which we shall not here express an opinion), we take leave to 
bracket a sermon on the modern aspect of the Sunday Question.” In 
this sermon Mr. Raynor insists that the Sabbath was coeval with the 
creation; and that as the Dove was sent out three successive times at 
intervals of seven days, we are clearly justified in assuming that the 
Sabbath was known and observed in the Ark. Mr. Raynor apparently 
would acquiesce in “a return to something like the rigour and severe 
observance of the Scribes and Pharisees,” rather than risk the con- 
quences of the growth and increase of the present license. 

An echo of an angel’s voice may be heard here and there in the 
“Lyra Apostolica” of Dr. Newman and his fellow-minstrels.* Froma 
small and prettily got-up edition of this work of sacred song, we quote 
a passage to show that, if the angel still speaks, his utterance is not 
always as ‘‘ musical as is Apollo’s lute.” 

** Oh Shame ! that Christian joins with Infidel, 
In learned search and curious seeming art! 


Burn we our books, if Christ’s we be in heart, 
Sooner than Heaven should court the praise of Hell.” 





13 «¢The Assailants of Christianity.” A Lecture by 0. B. Frothingham. New 
York: Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 

14 “The French Exhibition of Horrors: a Sermon on the Sin of Torturing 
Animals.” By Rev. John Moffatt, Minister of the Scotch Kirk, Bayfield, Canada. 
Toronto: Hunter, Rose and Co. 1879. 

15 “‘ The Modern Aspect of the Sunday Question.” By Rev. E. Raynor, Curate 
of Marstone, Kent. London: Remington and Co. 79. 

16 « Lyra Apostolica.” New Edition. London: Rivingtons, 1879. 
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These lines are borrowed from a poem called “Science,” bearing the 
signature of 8 or John Henry Newman. We do not say that, from 
his own point of view, the eminent author was not right, but how 
anti-human, how inhuman is that point of view ! 





PHILOSOPHY. 


HE contents of the new volume’ of the complete edition of the 
extant philosophical writings of Leibnitz, the publication of which 
was commenced in 1875, are as follows :—The Correspondence between 
Leibnitz, the Landgrave Ernst of Hessen-Rheinfels, and Antoine Arnauld 
(1686-1690), between Leibnitz and de Volder (1698-1706), between 
Leibnitz and Des Bosses (1706-1716); and a series of Letters from 
Leibnitz to Nicaise (1692-1701). Only one out of the thirty-six 
epistles of the De Volder collection has been printed before. Many of 
the characteristic opinions of the illustrious thinker tind expression in 
these letters, notably the intimate connection between the Leibnitzian 
Dynamic and Metaphysic. A considerable portion of the Des Bosses 
correspondence has also hitherto existed only in MS. preserved in the 
royal library at Hanover. Should equal editorial care be exhibited in 
the succeeding volumes, there is little doubt that this edition will 
become the standard of reference for future students of the Leibnitzian 
philosophy. 

The present age is not unfrequently believed to be dominated by a 
restless spirit, which impels it to “ prove all things,” but such a belief, 
according to the honourable Member for Hertford, is simply a delusion 
of the Zeit-Geist.’ Philosophy is now playing a similar part to that which 
she sustained in the Middle Ages. She then condescended to be the 
servant of Theology, she now aspires no higher than to co-ordinate 
the generalisations of the special sciences. The confidence of man- 
kind, however, in the good workmanship of those who undertake to 
construct its spiritual home, is as misplaced now as then; and a 
not very violent sceptical storm will beat down the solid-seeming 
fabric erected on sandy foundations. The author endeavours to 
make good his assertions by a strict examination of the bases of 
modern science, the Law of Causation, and the persistence of the 
material universe, together with the constructive processes of 
sense. The inductive methods are usually valued as methods of 
eliminations of the non-essential. But how can they help us to 





1 “Die Philosophischen Schriften von Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz.” Heraus- 
gegeben von C. J. Gerhardt. Zweiter Band. Berlin, 1879. London: Triibner 
& Co. 

2 “A Defence of Philosophic Doubt: being an Essay on the Foundations of 
Belief.” By Arthur James Balfour, M.A., M.P. London: Macmillan & Co, 
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definite conclusions, seeing that a vast number of phenomena co-exist 
with every partial change? We gain nothing by having recourse to 
the dogmatisms of the transcendentalists. Transcendentalism can only 
assure as that any state of the universe, as a whole, is dependent on 
the previous state of the universe as a whole, but what we want to 
know is, what particular effects are due to what particular causes? 
Our author is no respecter of persons. He assails with equal energy 
Mill, Hamilton, Spencer, the Kantians. In an examination of 
various theories of an external world, Mr. Balfour endeavours to show 
that science has as little right to its firm trust in a persistent as in an 
orderly universe. The final judgment is, that the fair pile of science 
rests upon nothing better than a practical impulse. We must radi- 
cally revise our conception of Nature, although how this is to be done 
the author does not inform us. It leaks out towards the end that this 
vigorous onslaught on current creeds is undertaken asa sort of “ argu- 
mentum ad hominem,” the “hominem” being the “ free-thinking” 
anti-supernaturalist. As it is alleged that Religion has nothing better 
to say for itself than that it is the expression of a need, let hard- 
pressed theologians show that this reasoned Science traced to its source 
can produce no higher guarantee. The work is undoubtedly able, if 
at times somewhat oversubtle. We will concede that this much is 
proved—that Science is not Philosophy, and may not be judged in its 
own cause. A scientific logic, and a history of the evolution of the 
real, cannot be deemed substitutes for a genuine metaphysic which 
shall decide upon the ontological value of the processes and concep- 
tions employed. 

The industrious professor of Economic Science in University College, 
London, has recently published a revised edition of his “ Theory of 
Political Economy,” enlarged by a preface* which will be read with 
much interest by students of the history of this subject. Professor 
Jevons, it is well known, has endeavoured to reconstruct the sciences 
of Formal Logic and Economics, But as in the one case he found, 
after elaborating his system, that he had been in principle anticipated 
by Beneke, so now he is constrained to admit that another, but more 
obscure, German has been before him in the practical department. 
One Gossen published in 1854 a book of 278 pages, entitled, ‘‘ Ent- 
wickelung der Gesetze des menschlichen Verkehrs, und der daraus 
fliessenden Regeln fiir menschliches Handeln,” which seems to have 
been entirely ignored, even by his own countrymen, until 1878. In 
this work Economy is treated as the theory of utility, the law being 
enunciated “that separate portions of the same pleasure-giving object 
have very different degrees of utility, and that in general for each 
person only a limited number of such portions has utility; any addition 
beyond the limit is useless, but the point of uselessness is only reached 
after the utility has gone through all the stages or degrees of in- 
tensity.” The treatment is thoroughly mathematical, and the close 
resemblance to Professor Jevons’s conception of the scope of the 





3 “The Theory of Political Economy.” By W. Stanley Jevons, LL.D., M.A., 
F.R.S. Sezond Edition, revised and enlarged. London: Macmillan&Co, 1879. 
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science is freely acknowledged by the later author. Not the least 
valuable part of the present edition is a list of mathematico-economic 
books, which proves that the employment of mathematical methods and 
symbols is by no means so novel or unusual as commonly supposed in 
this country. The author abates nothing of his vigour in his closing 
section on “the noxious influence of authority.” Whatever may be 
the ultimate judgment on the professor’s own services to the cause of 
science, he will certainly deserve the gratitude of English economic 
students for having laboured so earnestly to enlarge their field of view 

Professor Knight* is an intuitional moralist, friendly to the doctrine 
of Evolution as a reasonable account of the history of the manifestations 
of the moral sentiment, but refusing to allow that it explains the moral 
consciousness itself. He professes to find in consciousness an authority 
that ‘carries the sign of its own absoluteness and non-contingency 
with it, in the imperial and autocratic manner in which it deals with 
any slight to its demands.” Even those unable to agree with the 
author will admire his fair and conciliatory spirit. His speculative 
leanings are to Eclecticism, a creed which he strives to rescue from ill- 
deserved obloquy. ‘The straits to which the upholders of a belief in 
personal immortality are reduced is shown by an attempt to revive the 
doctrine of Metempsychosis, as the only refuge from Agnosticism, or 
absurdity. We are sorry that one, who could exhibit the freedom from 
ecclesiastical prepossessions which is displayed in these Essays, should 
have condescended to the sophistical argumentation of the “ Ethics of 
Creed-Subscription.” If, itis argued, we subscribe a document, which we 
have not examined, we are unveracious, and likewise if we sign when 
our reason and conscience revolt against its contents; “but if we sign 
it, not only as a personal expression of belief, but as the manifesto of a 
Church .. .. we escape from all unveracity.” Does the inward 
authority, which “ carries the sign of its own absoluteness and non- 
contingency with it, in the imperial and autocratic manner in which it 
deals with any slight to its demands,” make no sign here? 

The author of the admirable résumd of Mr. Spencer’s Philosophy, 
entitled ‘Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,” has collected into a small 
volume a number of very readable Essays, written in a clear and lively 
style.’ Mr. Fiske champions Darwinism very effectively, and administers 
a well-deserved rebuke to Mr. Mivart for his Old Bailey style of treating 
the illustrious Naturalist. One of the most interesting Essays is an 
account of an independent thinker, who should be better known in 
this country, a man who was probably the purest positivist that ever 
lived, Chauncey Wright. A discriminating review of Buckle’s 
“History of Civilisation,” written at the early age of nineteen, is, in 
our opinion, juster than the postscript written fifteen years later. In, 
a foot-note to the youthful article we read “ from the favourable estimate 
of Positivism which runs through it, I now of course thoroughly dissent :” 





4 “Studies in Philosophy and Literature.” By William Knight, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews. Jiondon: C. Kegan 
Paul & Co, 1879. 

5 ‘Darwinism and other Essays.’ By John Fiske, M.A., LL.B. London 
and New York ; Macmillan & Co. 1879. 
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the “of course,” we presume, containing implicit reference to opinions 
of the author expressed elsewhere. There are,indeed, indications that 
the last epithet the writer would wish to have applied to him would be 
“Comtist.” Perhaps there is even a needless warmth in his repudia- 
tion of the connection. 

Sympathetic readers of the miscellaneous writings of the late Prof. 
Clifford will be glad to possess, in a suitable form, the brilliant and sug- 
gestive articles and lectures published in periodicals from time to time 
or as separate pamphlets.’ The collection is preceded by a short memoir 
from the pen of Mr. F. Pollock, which might perhaps have been made 
more attractive by the judicious interweaving of letters or other lighter 
literary remains. We are informed that it was Clifford’s intention to 
recast the materials of these volumes, and publish them in a systematic 
form, under the title, “‘ The Creed of Science” A sketch of contents 
is printed from the author’s note-book. Clifford was one of the first 
to draw attention to the ethical bearings of Mr. Darwin’s rendering of 
the Doctrine of Evolution; but his most important contribution to 
philosophical literature was unquestionably the Paper originally 
contributed to Mind “On the Nature of Things-in-themselves.” 
It is too brief to be regarded as more than a series of hints, but 
hints less pregnant have often made the fortunes of reputed thinkers 
before now. 

Since the publication of the just-mentioned volume there have 
appeared four lectures on ‘‘ The Physiologyand Psychology of Vision,”* 
delivered before a popular audience, which bear witness in a striking 
manner to the great expository talent cf the gifted teacher. In the 
absence of any good elementary introduction to Psychology from the 
physiological side, these lectures may be recommended as a specimen 
of the sort of thing a beginner needs nowadays, to enable him to 
place himself at the right point of view for dealing with the ideal- 
real propositions of Mental Science. The lectures have been prepared 
for the press from the notes of a shorthand reporter, and are use- 
fully illustrated by Professor Foster, of Cambridge. The last of the 
four lectures, “‘ On Boundaries in General,” is somewhat discontinuous 
with its predecessors, but is excellent reading none the less, 

Those who desire a succinct and popular statement of the theories 
usually held by empirical mental philosophers at the present time’could 
not do better than peruse the pamphiet lately published by Mr. Charles 
Bray.’ Mr. Bray is not a “positivist” pur et simple of the stamp of 
Chauncey Wright, but allows his imagination to play round his facts, 
and does not refuse to employ the language of transcendentalism to 
render his thought coherent. At the same time, though professing an 
ideal Pantheism, the author is careful to inform us that “our only 

6 “Lectures and Essays.” By the late William Kingdon Clifford, F.R.S, 
Edited by Leslie Stephen and Frederick Pollock. In Two Volumes. London : 


Macmillan & Co. 1879. 
7 “Seeing and Thinking.” By the late William Kingdon Clifford, F.R.S. 


London : Macmillan & Co. 1879. 
8 * Psychological and Ethical Definitions on a Physiological Basis.” By Charles 
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certain knowledge” is ‘‘our knowledge of pleasures and pains.” It 
is too hastily concluded from this, however, that ‘“ Happiness is our 
Being’s end and aim.” The pessimists will hardly feel themselves 
annihilated by the summary arithmetic, “‘add up the pleasures on one 
side and the pains on the other, and the pleasures will exceed the 
pains by at least ten to one.” 

There is evidence of a good deal of vigorous reflection in Mr, 
Stinson’s execrably-printed little book’, but a logical innovator must 
make out a better primd facie case for a claim on the reader’s 
attention, who requires the mastery of such an uncouth terminology 
as we are here treated to. The familiar nomenclature is discarded for 
such terms as homon, similical, heterical, commensura, gregaria, &c. 
Causes are defined as “ the capacial gregaria of the aggregate existences 
from which given changes or effects spring.” The author is sometimes 
curiously heretical; as, ‘in all propositions, we say that the copula 
Is, means EXIsTs.” The syllogisticrule that “the middle term must be 
distributed once at least” is ‘not only of no value, but erroneous.” 

In “Is Life Worth Living?” we have a repetition of the old, old 
story: Woe unto you who seek to be enlightened! He who eats 
of the tree of knowledge shall surely die! ‘A horde of intellectual 
barbarians” (alias men of science) has fallen upon the fair city of faith 
raised by medieval piety, and has wrought ruin and confusion where 
before all was harmony and order. As far as we can make out 
(it is not always easy to make out our author’s meaning), the worth 
of life consists in the possession of morality, and morality is dependent 
on a supernatural faith—ergo, if a man declines to make the profes- 
sion “ Credo quia impossibile,” his moral sense will become atrophied, 
and existence will lose its relish. Hartmann remarks that “ the state- 
ment that the world has been called into existence that its denizens 
may comport themselves morally in it is logically on a par with the 
assertion, that a ball is given in order that the guests may array 
themselves in dress-coats and white cravats ;” and Mr. Mallock appears 
to have adopted some such idea of the import of existence as is sug- 
gested by this simile. Although the author gives himself wonderful 
airs of superiority to most of the prominent representatives of contem- 
porary science and philosophy, his book is lamentably defective both 
materially and formally, betraying a strange ignorance of the nature 
and scope of science, and abounding in what Mr. Mill aptly styled 
“‘ the fallacies of confusion.” 

Should any confiding reader, however, lose his mental balance by 
making trial of Mr. Mallock’s “ Credo,” he will recover his equilibrium 
on carefully studying a small volume from the pen of an anonymous 
American writer," who has been at the pains to analyse most of Mr. 
Mallock’s ambiguous premisses and awe-inspiring conclusions. Nor 
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is the book merely a reply ; it is alse constructive, and shows what 
human life really is and may be made to be, when energies, at present 
expended on fantastic and enervating fictions, are brought to bear 
upon the stern realities which are not to be conjured into non-exist- 
ence by the wand of the most potent literary magician. 

Mr. Spencer has decided to publish the remainder of the second 
volume of his “Principles of Sociology” in single parts, as they are 
completed; a proceeding sufficiently justified by the fact that, according 
to the author’s plan, the various sections of this division of the Syn- 
thetic Philosophy are substantially independent treatises. The first 
seven chapters of the present issue” have already appeared in the 
Fortnightly Review, that on “ Titles” in foreign periodicals, whilst the 
remaining four are entirely new. Critics unfriendly to Mr. Spencer's 
working-out of the Doctrine of Evolution will probably find little to 
take exception to at the present stage. The conclusion reached is 
that ceremonial observances, however whimsical in appearance, have 
a natural origin and growth, and exemplify the law of evolution in their 
progressive integration, heterogeneity, definiteness, and coherence. 

While Mr. Spencer is busily collecting and sifting the mass of 
muterial requisite for his sociological generalisations, ethical students 
may ponder over the last results of the synthetic philosophy which 
the author has had the goodness to summarise in advance.” The 
reader of Mr. Spencer’s previous writings will be sufficiently prepared 
for comprehending the drift of the present volume, and it would have 
been very regrettable had the long preparation, requisite for working 
out a science of sociology, prevented the world from benefiting by 
the author’s mature views on the subject of morals. Regarding 
ethics as a portion of the theory of conduct in general, Mr. Spencer 
reaches its laws through an examination of its physical, biological, 
and sociological data, thus giving a basis to Morality firmer than can be 
supplied by the arbitrary will of God, or human legislation, or the. 
empirical calculation of consequences. Theologians, Intuitionists, 
and Utilitarians will, of course, all be up in arms against Mr. Spencer, 
for he alleges that they one and all make moral science impossible 
by ignoring natural causation. G, H. Lewes said of psychology that it 
was in a similar condition to that of chemistry at the time of Lavoisier ; 
we believe a still more unfavourable estimate might be given of the 
crowning science of ethics; and if Mr. Spencer’s treatment has the 
effect of saving the large amount of useful energy at present expended 
in creating and balancing “systems” his Principles of Morality will 
not form the least part of his long philosophical labours. 

It is rarely given to a thinker to be equally successful in dealing 
with the profounder questions of theoretical and practical philosophy. 
The genius which may have a keen eye for the entanglements of social 
phenomena, and by the aid of analysis, followed by synthesis, be able 
to construct a system of practical philosophy which may furnish both 





12 «* Ceremonial Institutions : being Part IV. of the Principles of Sociology.”’ 
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insight and foresight, may go quite astray when it has to deal with the 
primary facts of consciousness and the general theory of being. We are 
inclined to think these remarks apply even to so many-sided an intellect 
as that of Mr. Herbert Spencer. Followers of Mr. Spencer in the 
detailed working out of the problem of evolution will often be disposed 
to part company with him when he gets on the ground of metaphysics, 
as in his theory of an external world, and the disquisition on the Abso- 
lute. The most faithful disciples deplore Part VII. of the “ Principles 
of Psychology,” and a large part of “ First Principles” will continue to be 
a stone of stumbling to those who desiderate a philosophy on a purely 
empirical basis, Mr. Guthrie performs a useful service in carefully 
analysing the premisses and arguments of “ First Principles,”"* showing 
conclusively, we think, that Mr. Spencer has no business with his 
“ Unknowable Absolute,” that his system would be more coherent 
without it, and that even his relative postulates are not only insuffi- 
cient, but contain metempirical assumptions, At the end of his own 
criticism of ‘“ First Principles,” the author reviews several critical 
notices of the evolution philosophy by both friends and foes. 

We do not know why the author of a “History of Pantheism 
should conceal his name, as his book, although perhaps hardly adequate 
to so weighty a theme, is a very creditable performance. In the 
second volume we have a sketch of Modern Philosophy, in its pan- 
theistic aspect, from Spinoza to the beginning of the present century. 
The difficulty of treatment lies chiefly in the vague connotation of the 
term “ Pantheism,” which may be made to include systems utterly 
alien to one another in their general spirit. Thus, the close conjunc- 
tion of Leibnitz and Schopenhauer does not commend itself, and the 
author himself admits it is straining a point to include Berkeley in 
the present sketch. 

Herr Tschofen is not the first, nor will he be the last, to point out 
the difficulties and inconsistencies of the philosophical system of Arthur 
Schopenhauer.'* But the value of the philosophy of Schopenhauer 
does not lie in its coherence as a system, but in the unflinching deter- 
mination to reveal the hidden springs of human action, and in the 
ingenious attempt to find a clue to the puzzling labyrinth of the world 
in the deepest fact of conscious being. One may quarrel about the 
nomenclature, but if the Ding-an-sich is ever to be laid hold of, it 
can only be by a mode of apprehension less mutable than that which 
gives us the so-called laws of Nature. Herr Tschofen’s main con- 
cern is with Schopenhauer’s treatment of the two fundamental pro- 
blems of ethics—Human Freedom and the Basis of Morality. With 
regard to the former Schopenhauer, as is well-known, follows his 
master Kant in asserting a transcendental, while denying an empirical 
freedom, diverging from Kant, however, in deriving the fact of free- 
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dom from the consciousness of responsibility, instead of from the 
existence of a moral law; a proceeding possible to him in virtue of 
his intuitive apprehension of real being. It is the sense of guilt 
that tells us we are free. We blame ourselves, not because we have 
done this or that, but because we are this or that. It is the nou- 
menal will in us which has committed the original and only proper 
sin. To constitute guilt, however, we must not only do a misdeed 
out of an original act of will, but we must also identify our personal 
will with the noumenal will. But, asks Herr Tschofen, is the cognition 
that we are agents the truth intended to be expressed by the term 
Responsibility? Oddly enough, while relegating responsibility to esse, 
not operari, the feeling of repentance is referred to operari. “can,” 
says Schopenhauer, “ never repent what I have willed, only what I 
have done, because, misled by false notions, I did what was unconform- 
able to my will.” But how can this responsible, unrepenting will be 
said to be “ free?” In no sense capable of application to the individual- 
will, but only to the world-will, and the freedom of the world-will 
becomes unthinkable directly it becomes a ‘‘ Wille zum Dasein.” With 
regard to the second problem, we think Herr Tschofen hardly assigns 
the principle of sympathy, or compassion, its due place in a complete 
ethical system. 

Professor Frohschammer has tried to find a niche in the temple of 
philosophic fame by setting-up the hitherto neglected principle of 
“ Phantasy,” as the true Ding-an-sich. In the work” that lies before 
us he aims at showing the precise part played by Imagination 
in two systems distinguished by their rational spirit. The 
object is undoubtedly praiseworthy, for there are probably few 
readers of Kant, at least, who have not been puzzled by the 
seemingly lawless apparition of the Productive Imagination. At the 
stage of the Aesthetik the Imagination is active, calling into con- 
sciousness the pure forms of space and time, and shaping the material 
of sense ; but even the categories are not dead rigid formula, lying 
ready-made in the recesses of the understanding, they are synthetic 
functions, which are brought into action by the transcendental exercise 
of the imaginative faculty. The author’s review of the ‘ Analytik” 
must, however, be read with care, for Herr Frohschammer is not 
superior to the temptation of interpreting doubtful passages in a sense 
more favourable to his own doctrine than the words of the original 
necessitate. Even in the Practical Reason the writer endeavours 
to show that the faculty of Imagination plays an important part, not 
only by giving form to the Categorical Imperative, but by vitalising the 
Will itself. In Spinoza the Imagination fills the gap between Natura 
naturans and Natura naturata, appearing both as connecting link, and 
as organ mediating the manifestation of the substantial affections. 

Dr. Lindsay rightly describes his two bulky volumes” rather as a 
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collection of notes, “‘mémoires pour servir,” than as a systematic 
treatise on the subject of Animal Intelligence. Considering, however, 
the backward state of the science of Comparative Psychology, so 
serious an attempt at the interpretation of the phenomena of animal 
life has a considerable transitional value. The author rightly calls 
attention to the arbitrary character of many of our psychological 
distinctions, and pretty plainly hints that Mental Science requires 
radical revision. He adduces excellent evidence to prove that the cur- 
rent idea of man being everywhere the apex of the animal creation is 
erroneous; that just as the so-called lower animals cannot be ranged 
in serial order, so many races of men fall below the brutes both 
intellectually and morally. The author is not very fertile in the con- 
struction of hypotheses. We do not get many useful suggestions 
from him with respect to the large class of “ unsolved problems in the 
psychology of the lower animals.” 

. The author of dn Essay on Spiritual Evolution” is a scientific spiritist. 
He is well-read, if not very original, and his little book may 
be serviceable to some unable to see that “ Evolution without reincar- 
nation is a maimed and incomplete doctrine enough.” 

We would willingly subscribe to the dictum of the author of a 
little book on “ Personality,”” that “ without a metaphysical ego there 
could be neither memory nor sensation,” if only its enouncer would 
admit the “ego” to be metapsychical, and did not require us to find it in 
consciousness. Cogito may imply sum, but both transcendentalist and 
empiricist have over and over again urged the confusion of the syn- 
thetic unity of apperception with the immediate perception of a real 
entity. ‘The positive ground is this: That we are sometimes conscious 
of ourselves; apprehending ourselves along with our state in the same 
indivisible moment of time.” We may be abnormally constituted, 
but this is a feat we find ourselves totally unable to perform. Accord- 
ing to the author, we are also “conscious of ourselves as free and 
creative agents.” This large draft on consciousness must, however, be 
dishonoured, for the simple reason that until we have volition, 
we do not know that there is any will. To ask consciousness to 
tell us what the will is, or was, before it wills, is like asking a 
man to look in his own face; and it is the error of this “ intro- 
spective” school to imagine that we can be at once spectator and 
theatre. 

Mr. Bascom’s book is rather inaccurately described as Science of 
Duty.” There is a good deal of admirable reflection on moral ideas, 
and a rough attempt at classification of dutiful actions, but no attempt 
to reach ethical principles by regular induction, or to deduce moral 
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actions from one or a few first principles. In the early part of the 
volume Intuitionalism and Utilitarianism are balanced against one 
another, with the result of a preponderance of worth in favour of 
the former ; but the Intuitionalism thus preferred is the old d priort 
Intuitionalism which affords no foundation for a system of scientific 
ethics, 

The new edition of Professor Veitch’s translation of Descartes is 
distinguished from its predecessors by a lengthy prolegomenon on the 
philosophy of Descartes, and its subsequent development, extending 
to 181 pages.” We cannot divest ourselves of the suspicion that this 
elaborate critical introduction is intended as a counter-blast to the 
English Hegelians. Descartes, with his philosophy of self-consciousness, 
is held up as the type of the sober-minded philosopher, while the abso- 
lute systems, from Spinoza to the present day, are condemned as not 
only theoretically indefensible, but as practically injurious. There 
is rather too much of the Professor of Rhetoric in this introduction. 
Phrases as “such an infinite is not worth the paper it is written 
on,” “this is a system which can satisfy only when faith and hope 
have fled from the breasts of men,” “is this conception at all adequate 
or worthy of God?” and the like, savour more of the oratorical temper 
of the pulpit than of the judicial spirit appropriate to the pure truth- 
seeker. We could have spared some of this preface for the sake of a little 
more of Descartes—such as the “ Recherche de la Vérité.” 

Mr. Abbott has rendered a service to philosophical students by 
translating Kant’s “ Kritik der praktischen Vernunft,”* which has. 
been hitherto only accessible to English readers in a mutilated form. 
We have now in one volume, in the English language, “ Grundlegung 
zur Metaphysik der Sitten,” the “ Kritik der P. V.,” and a part of 
“‘ Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft.” There 
can be no question as to the superiority of the present translations over 
those of the same portion of Kant by Semple. Mr. Abbot has pre- 
fixed to the translation ‘a memoir of Kant, and some less useful remarks 
on the theory of morals. 

Karl Rosenkranz was one of the earliest, most devoted, but most 
discriminating of Hegel’s followers. An account of his literary labours 
has just been published by one of his colleagues, giving the impres- 
sion of a highly-cultured and many-sided mind. For a picture of the 
man himself we are referred to the autobiography published in 1878, 
which, however, stops abruptly at the twenty-eighth year. Dr. 
Quiibicker pronounces the “ Wissenschaft der logischen Idee” to have 
been his most important contribution to philosophy, being an attempt, 

22 “The Method, Meditations, and Selections from the Principles of Descartes.” 
Translated from the Original Texts. Sixth Edition. With a New Introductory 
Essay, Historical and Critical. By John Veitch, LL.D., Professor of Logic and 
Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Edinburgh and London: William Black- 
wood & Sons. 1879. 

%3 Kant: Critique of Practical Reason and other Works on the Theory of 
Ethics.” Translated by Thomas Kingsmill Abbott, M.A. Being an enlarged 
edition of ‘ Kant’s Theory of Ethics.” London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1879. 
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while retaining the fundamental conceptions of Hegel with respect to 
Thought and Reality, to effect a partial separation between Logic and 
Metaphysics. But perhaps the most original of his works is “ Die 
Poesie und ihre Geschichte.” It has had, however, it is remarked, 
the ill-fate to be little spoken of, but much plundered from. 
Rosenkranz had the not singular misfortune to be at once too much 
committed to the peculiar tenets of a school to influence the general 
public, and too independent to beadequately recognised by his own party, 
We are not aware that any of his productions have ever found their 
way into print in this country. The Speculative Journal of St. Louis 
has from time to time translated portions of his writings. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 


HE title of the third of the series of “ Diplomatic Sketches,” by 

“¢ Outsider”>—“ Mr. Gladstone and the Greek Question”'—is 

not, we think, particularly well chosen. The book is really an essay 
on the question of the Greek frontier, prefaced by a retrospective 
sketch of the history of the modern Greek kingdom; and Mr. Glad- 
stone is only referred to from time to time as the most eloquent and 
influential of the English supporters of the claims of Greece. Mr. 
Gladstone, indeed, in his great speech on the Treaty of Berlin, 
delivered in the House of Commons on July 30, 1878, and in the very 
moderate but weighty speech in which he supported Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s 
resolution on the subject in the past Session, has put the Greek case 
in a manner so forcible and exhaustive as to leave little to be added. 
The story is expanded by “ Outsider ;” it may be summarised here in 
very few words. During the Russo-Turkish war Greece was. 
induced, by the urgent remonstrances of the British Government, to 
abstain from availing herself of a tempting opportunity for asserting 
her legitimate claims by force of arms, and her forbearance was 
obtained by the assurance that England would take care that she 
should not suffer in the end from adhering toa pacific course. The 
British Government, in apparent conformity with this policy, pro- 
ceeded to suggest that Greece should be represented at the European 
Congress. Once at Berlin, however, the attitude of our plenipo- 
tentiaries suddenly changed. The Greek envoys were kept waiting in 
the ante-room, and after they had made their statement, we believe it 
was suggested that they were at liberty to retire. The proposal for a 
rectification of the Greek frontier, made by France and Italy, which 
would have practically included within the limits of Greece all those 
portions of Thessaly and Epirus which are inhabited by a population 
of Hellenic race, was rejected, mainly owing to the objections of the 
British plenipotentiaries. To the narrower scheme which was ulti- 
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mately adopted our representatives gave a grudging and reluctant 
assent, only in order “not to disturb the unanimity of the Congress.” 
Since then the Porte has done nothing to carry out the “ invitation” 
—on the force of which word in the original French, “ Outsider” 
makes a useful observation—of the Berlin Treaty ; and, as our author 
points out, Safvet Pasha actually assured Sir A. H. Layard, and 
authorised him to communicate his statement to the British Govern- 
ment, that “ it was the jinal resolution of the Porte to refuse the cession 
of any Ottoman territory to Greece.” Meanwhile, the Porte being 
apparently determined to maintain a policy of masterly inactivity, a 
“collective mediation” of the European Powers had been suggested by 
France; but even this exercise of diplomatic pressure has been pre- 
vented by Lord Salisbury’s opposition. Mr. Gladstone’s words, 
uttered a year and a half ago, thus still remain, to our national dis- 
credit, as true as when they were first spoken:—‘ The Slavs, who 
relied upon Russia, have in the main obtained what they desired ; 
the Hellenes, who relied upon England, have in the main failed to 
obtain it.” We should add that “ Outsider” points out that Janina, 
the possession of which town is really the most important point in 
dispute, contains a population of nearly 40,000 Christians and only 
2000 Mussulmans. His book contains other useful statistical informa- 
tion and many valuable references; and we must not leave it without 
referring the reader to the author’s ingenious theory of the motives and 
aims which dictated the policy of Prince Bismarck during the war and 
at the Congress over which he presided. If ‘‘ Outsider’s” suggestions 
are even partially true,.the German Chancellor must certainly be 
credited with all the attributes of a modern Machiavelli. 

Crossing over to Crete, we find Mr. Yule attempting to throw, from 
a point of view on the whole sympathetic, ‘‘ A Little Light on the Cretan 
Insurrection.” * It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary for those desirous 
of the light in question to go much further than Mr. Yule’s prelimi- 
nary sketch of Cretan history, in which he shows that, under whatever 
form of government, insurrection has always been a chronic, and 
indeed the most prominent, feature in the annals of that island. He 
also makes it clear that, after the re-transfer of Crete from Egypt to 
the Porte, on the fall of Mehemet Ali in 1840, the population enjoyed 
a really considerable measure of prosperity. Mr. Yule concludes that 
annexation to Greece would prove far from beneficial to the Cretans, 
and that their efforts should rather be directed to securing their 
practical independence under the nominal suzerainty of the Porte. 

Mr. Brodrick, acting under the proverbially dangerous “ advice of 
friends,” has republished a series of “ Studies” on subjects more or 
less political in character.” We are disposed to agree with Mr. 
Brodrick’s friends that some of the essays contained in the present volume 
deserve to be reserved from the ordinary fate of periodical literature ; 
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at the same time, the book contains several articles which we can 
scarcely regard as of permanent interest. The first two essays—on 
“ Representative Government” and ‘Roman Colonies under the 
Empire”—strike us as excellent specimens of University prize essays, 
both on highly-interesting subjects, both accurately and thoughtfully 
written, but neither of them strikingly original in its contents. Uni- 
versity history, too, like other history, repeats itself; and, if we recol- 
lect aright, a gentleman of the founder’s name won the Arnold Prize 
last year with an admirable essay on the Roman Provincial System, a 
subject practically identical with that which Mr. Brodrick, as a candi- 
date for the same prize, successfully attempted a quarter of a century 
ago; and the younger writer, it must be remembered, enjoyed the 
advantage of the flood of light which Dr. Mommsen’s researches have 
within recent years thrown upon this and similar subjects. On the 
other hand, we are glad to see that Mr. Brodrick has reprinted the 
admirable letter to the Times, in which he defended the system of 
College scholarships and fellowships from Lord Salisbury’s extra- 
ordinary crusade against those ancient institutions. Another 
reprint from the same journal, containing a description of 
the debate in the Canadian Legislature on the Pacific Railway 
Contract, which led to the resignation of Sir John Macdonald’s 
Ministry in 1873, is scarcely likely to find many readers at the 
present day; and, in any case, an old scandal of this kind might 
well have been left to the ephemeral record in which it first appeared. 
The article on “ Primogeniture,” we notice, though containing much 
useful information, is not free from some minor inaccuracies. Thus, 
for instance, Mr. Brodrick says that “Mr. McCulloch, writing in 
1849, calculated that at least half Scotland was then entailed, though 
an Act passed in the previous year had already facilitated disentailing 
by provisions borrowed from the English law.” It happens, how- 
ever, to be the case that the work of Mr. McCulloch, to which Mr. 
Brodrick refers, was based on an article of his which appeared in thé 
Edinburgh Review in 1824, to which Mr. John Austin replied in these 
columns ; and that it was published, in a greatly enlarged form, not 
in 1849, but in 1847; the writer’s calculations cannot therefore have 
been affected by the Act of 1848. In pointing out some minor 
blemishes in Mr. Brodrick’s work, and in expressing our opinion that 
his rather bulky volume would have been all the better for a little 
curtailment, we must not be understood as denying its general merits ; 
the article on “ Liberal Principles,” and the letters on “ Liberal 
Organisation,” will probably at the present time be considered by 
most readers the most interesting portion of the book. 

Mr. Somers Vine has published a very useful account of the growth 
and development of our municipal institutions since 1835. The 
subject of local self-government is one on which far too little is 
generally known, Birmingham, we believe, being the only municipality 
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which has found a vates sacer of its own. The first two parts of Mr. 
Vine’s book are, we understand, mainly a reprint from a “ Municipal 
Corporations Directory,” &c., published annually, of which Mr. Vine 
is the editor. He also deals in the present volume with the various 
municipalities, during the period over which his work extends, under 
the several headings of area, population, franchise, police, health, 
revenue, education, &c. &c.; and a chapter is devoted to those interest- 
ing “ survivals,” the unreformed corporations, which Sir C. Dilke has 
taken under his special supervision. 

Passing from politics to political economy, we have first to notice 
Mr. Baden Powell’s book on “ Protection and Bad Times,”* which 
contains many remarks and suggestions deserving of careful considera- 
tion. He holds, for instance, that the position that young societies, if 
any, are the sole proper spheres for a protective policy, which Mill 
seems to advance in his work on “ Representative Government,” is 
really untenable, it often being equally to the apparent interest of an 
old-established State to encourage the development of particular in- 
dustries by artificial means. The answer would seem to be that, 
while it may be argued that a young and unskilled community ought 
to protect all the industries and manufactures which local conditions 
render possible, on the other hand, in an old and highly-civilised 
State a restrictive tariff, except on particular articles and under special 
circumstances, can be proved to be obviously prejudicial. Mr. Baden 
Powell, however, argues very forcibly against the expediency of pro- 
tection in the case even of nascent States, showing that their true 
interest is to exchange their raw material against the manufactures of 
older countries, rather than to compel their citizens to consume articles 
which, being secured against foreign competition, are practically 
certain to be both bad and dear. He gives a lucid account of the 
effects of protection on labour, showing, what indeed scarcely requires 
demonstration, that high wages, coupled with a restrictive tariff, while 
of no real benefit, even of an immediate kind, to the labourer, are 
necessarily injurious to the capitalist—and through him, we might add 
as an inevitable corollary, to those whom he employs. The last portion 
of Mr. Baden Powell’s work is devoted to a careful, and on the whole 
encouraging, examination of the causes of the recent commercial 
depression; together with a discussion of the numerous remedies, both 
fallacious and effectual, which have been suggested in various quarters. 

Mr. Brassey, dealing with the same subject as Mr. Baden Powell, 
though from the standpoint rather of practical experience than of 
scientific theory, comes to much the same conclusions as to our indus- 
trial position. He agrees with the former writer in considering that 
if our manufacturers will content themselves with moderate profits, 
and take pains to maintain the traditional reputation of British goods 
for excellence of quality, there is no reason to apprehend that we shall 
be beaten in any important branch of trade by foreign competition. 
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He points out that the recent bad times have not been without an 
alleviating feature in the great fall of prices, which has proved bene- 
ficial not only to the consumer but to the manufacturer, enabling him 
to purchase his raw material, and consequently to offer his goods, at a 
cheaper rate; and this, we are informed, is always the beginning of 
a new start, “‘as soon as the bottom has been reached.” It is gratify- 
ing to know that Mr. Brassey considers, and adduces facts and figures 
which, as far as we are competent to judge, fully bear out his opinion, 
“that the apprehension that we are living as a nation beyond our 
means, rests on no solid foundation.” His conclusion is based mainly 
on a comparison of the relative state of our imports and exports, with 
the interest on capital borrowed from England by our colonies and 
foreign States; at the same time he repeatedly condemns the extrava- 
gant expenditure and loose finance of the present Administration. We 
observe that Mr. Brassey agrees with Mr. Gladstone in the opinion, 
which the latter was recently so severely attacked for expressing, that 
the commercial supremacy of the world must ultimately pass to the 
United States; at the same time he thinks that “ there is no immediate 
prospect of a competition which can be injurious to our own manu- 
factures.” The volume before us contains some very interesting 
information as to the comparative cost and efficiency of British and 
foreign labour. The results are, on the whole, by no means unfavour- 
able to our own workmen, of whom, however, the writer fairly admits 
that, as M. Renan puts it, “on a@ toujours les défants de ses qualites,” 
a remark which may be illustrated by Mr. Brassey’s account of the 
stalwart labourers in the Victoria Docks, who require their five quarts 
of beer per day. We can strongly recommend Mr. Brassey’s book as 
containing a mine of valuable facts and figures, many of them derived 
from sources not easily accessible to the ordinary reader. 

Five years since, M. Menier, the well-known deputy, published the 
first volume of a work on “ L’Avenir Economique,”’ in which he dealt 
with his subject from a political point of view, developing the principle 
that national prosperity depends upon the assurance by the State of 
liberty and security to the individual. In the preface to the second 
volume, which has just appeared, and in which the prospects of the 
future are discussed from a more strictly economic standpoint, M. 
Menier illustrates the positions he had formerly advanced by a refer- 
ence to the episode of the “ 16th of May” and its results. In the first 
portion of the present work, the powers and duties of the State in 
reference to the development of the national resources are discussed, 
and the result of the abuse of the former and neglect of the latter 
historically illustrated. M. Menier, we find, is no friend of centrualisa- 
tion, and contrasts its results, taking for an example the working of 
the department of ponts et chausées, with those of the free development 
of local initiative and local responsibility in England. On several 
points the writer institutes a comparison between the French system 
and those existing in England and the United States; and grumblers 
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at home may be gind to learn that his conclusions are by no means 
uniformly favourable to his own country. On some matters of detail 
as to English procedure and administration, M. Menier’s information is 
not precisely accurate; but we have noticed nothing which sub- 
stantially impairs the value of the results at which he arrives. He 
proceeds to discuss the French canal and railway systems, and the 
development of public works, with special reference to the extensive 
projects of M. Freycinet, while the last section of the volume is 
occupied with the important subjects of national wealth, revenue, and 
taxation. We have only to add that M. Menier, like Mr. Brassey, 
presents his readers with an immense mass of information, statistical 
and otherwise, which cannot fail to prove serviceable as well to the 
statesman as to the economist. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marshall, both of whom, while resident at Cambridge, 
were well known as sound and able teachers of political economy, 
have published what the editor of the Zimes would doubtless call 
‘a small but handy volume,” on the ‘‘ Economics of Industry,” in 
which the theory of value, wages and profits is carefully and lucidly 
explained.* The book, we venture to predict, will prove useful both 
to those who have no leisure to study the larger text-books, and also 
as an introduction to the subject in the case of students who hope to 
proceed to the more detailed works of Mill or Fawcett. It was pro- 
bably a necessary feature in the scheme of the work which, as we 
understand, is primarily designed to serve as a manual for classes 
attending the Cambridge University Extension lectures, that, in order 
to keep down price and size, the print should be somewhat disagreeably 
close. We are glad to learn that so able an exponent of political 
economy as Mr. Marshall has withdrawn his resignation of the Head- 
ship of the Bristol University College. There is no subject of which 
the sound teaching, in an institution like that at Bristol, is of higher 
importance. 

We have received the first volume of a work on “ Copyright and 
Patents for Inventions,” by Mr. Macfie, of Dreghorn ;° as the first 
volume deals exclusively with the subject of copyright, in the second, 
we should suppose, that of patent law will be discussed; the reviewer, 
however, is specially informed that the second volume has been delayed 
in order to give Mr. Macfie an opportunity for forming a mature 
opinion on the Bill, dealing with the law of copyright, introduced last 
Session by Lord John Manners. The contents of Mr. Macfie’s com- 
pilation are of a highly-miscellaneous character, ranging from an 
account of the “Pure Literature Society” to the quotation of an 
article from Zruth. The author, however, assures us that “ irksome 
search” will be rewarded by information on two important subjects— 
we should ourselves have thought on a large and varied assortment of 
subjects. Indeed, after glancing through Mr. Macfie’s work, we felt 
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strongly reminded of the old Scotch lady—possibly an inhabitant of 
Dreghorn—who, after finishing a perusal of Johnson’s Dictionary 
which had occupied her leisure moments for some years, remarked that 
it was “a very interesting work, though the rapid change of subject 
was apt to be Lowiidicing” Mr. Macfie, we should add, is an advocate 
of cheap books for the million, and doubtless would feel little sympathy 
with the views on the subject expressed by Mr. Ruskin, if he ever hap- 
pened to hear of them, which, indeed, is a most improbable supposition. 

Herr J. P. Schneider, of Bremen, sends us a pamphlet on the Con- 
ference of Coinage held at Paris last year.” We gather that this is 
the second brochure which the author has published on the subject, as 
he precedes it with a letter, reprinted from a Bremen journal, which 
letter he describes as forming the connecting link with his former 
pamphlet. We are thus unfortunately not in complete possession 
of the author’s views; but his main object is to protest, as he does 
in very forcible language, against the demonetisation of silver, which 
he seems to regard as an imminent danger. 

We are rather under the impression that Mr. Cavanagh, in his elabo- 
rate book on the ‘‘ Law of Money Securities,”" has attempted to cover 
too wide a field. Thus, in devoting rather more than one hundred pages 
to the law of mortgage, the writer can scarcely hope to add very much 
to the knowledge derivable from any elementary manual on the sub- 
ject. Snell, for instance, if we recollect aright, deals with the subject 
at considerably greater length than the scheme of Mr. Cavanagh’s work 
enables him to assign to it. We cannot help thinking that he might 
have done better had he confined himself to writing a text-book, 
brought up to the present day, on the law of bills, bonds, and pro- 
missory notes; or on the law affecting Stock Exchange securities, 
stocks, shares, debentures, &c. At the same time, it is quite possible 
that some practitioners may find it convenient to possess in a single 
volume the information which Mr. Cavanagh has brought together; 
and, so far as we have been able to test his work, he seems a 
sufficiently accurate and trustworthy guide. 

Mr. Forbes Johnson, of the Irish bar, has published a pamphlet, 
which it appears is the third part of a treatise on the “Science of Law,” 
in which he professes to discuss the codification of the law of England.” 
It will perhaps be sufficient, as an example of Mr. Johnson’s style, to 
quote his opinion that “the Bench have succeeded in establishing 
amongst us a system of jurisprudence, which I believe to be the 
most destructive to morals, and the most injurious to industry, that 
ever yet was forced upon a nation through the tyranny and ignorance 
of man.” In Mr. Johnson's view, the judges should ignore all 
‘¢ points’’—young men who raise points being, it appears, his particular 
abhorrence—and learn to study the conscience; in a word, the fusion 
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of law and equity should be superseded by a confusion of law and 
ethics—that is, we presume, Mr. Johnson’s ethics. We fancy that 
Mr. Johnson’s magnum opus, when complete, will prove, judging from 
the present instalment of his views, rather a singular addition to our 
legal literature. 

The action of “ breach of promise,” upon which Mr. Herschell some- 
what unexpectedly persuaded the House of Commons to express an 
adverse opinion last Session, has found another opponent in Mr. 
MacColla, who informs us that his unpretending little treatise is the 
first book ever published on the subject. It contains some curious 
antiquarian information, a succinct account of the existing state of the 
law, with references to the principal modern cases in which legal 
points have been raised and decided, a very fair discussion of the 
arguments by which the action is commonly supported, and some 
rather feeble attempts at humour, consisting mainly in travesties 
of some recent actions, which might have been advantageously 
omitted. The following specimen of pleading, in an: action 
brought by a father for an assault upon his son, some three centuries 
ago, may be thought amusing :—“ For that on the Ist May in the 28th 
Elizabeth, he vi et armis strook him with a spade upon his back, by which 
he became decrepit and lame, by reason whereof he lost his marriage, 
and could not marry him as before, to his damages £200.” 

We presume, though rather doubtfully, that “ Woman’s Work and 
Worth, in Girlhood, Maidenhood, and Wifehood,”* (the distinction 
between the first two terms is rather puzzling : is not a maiden a “girl?”) 
a subject on which Mr. Davenport Adams has published a very sub- 
stantial volume, falls within the province of sociological investigation. 
The fulfilment by the beau sexe of its natural duties has certainly 
always been regarded as essential to the well-being, and indeed the 
preservation, of society; the existence of corresponding rights it 
was perhaps reserved for the present age to actively assert. It is only 
fair to Mr. Adams to say that, though a hearty advocate of the “ higher 
culture,” in which view, within the limits of sound sense and with due 
regard to the laws of health, we thoroughly agree with him, he writes 
in no extravagant spirit; and the chapter which he devotes to an 
account of the educational facilities of a superior kind, now agen to 
ladies, will probably be found not the least useful portion of his work. 
Mr. Adams also gives a very complete list of female celebrities in all 
ages, from Homer’s heroines down to Miss Ellen Terry. 

*‘ Counsel to Parents”” is the title of a little volume by Dr. Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, of which the name is applicable only to a comparatively 
small portion of the contents, the bulk of the work being devoted to an 
exposure of the suffering and misery caused by precocious sexual indulg- 
ence, and to a plea for a higher standard of social opinion on the 
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subject of the relations between the sexes. The advice to parents, as 
far as it goes, is sound and useful. The writer is of opinion that men, 
as a rule, should marry at the age of twenty-five; Aristotle, if we 
recollect aright, suggests thirty-seven, the period of life at which the 
philosopher is believed to have himself entered the matrimonial state. 
Dr. Blackwell does not seriously attempt to cope with the difficulty 
that, in the present state of society, marriage at the age she mentions 
is to a large class of men practically impossible; and we are also sur- 
prised that, in some of the conclusions on which she insists, she seems 
to make no allowance whatever for differences of individual constitution 
and temperament. 

The earlier portion of Mr. Miller’s book on the Riviera,"* contains 
an amount of twaddle and triviality which we could scarcely have 
believed that any sane man, even a Scotchman, would venture to pub- 
lish. That Mr. Miller has absolutely no sense of the ridiculous goes 
without saying; but surely he might have reflected that the cautions 
and hints to travellers, which fill his preliminary chapters, not only are 
contained in every guide-book, with the somewhat numerous exception 
of those of which Boedeker or Murray would consider the mention 
superfluous, but that they could by no possibility be required except 
perhaps by some Cook’s tourist of the baser sort, who had for once 
resolved to emancipate himself from the thraldom of “ personal con- 
ducting ;” and that a traveller of this type would be most unlikely 
either to winter in the Riviera or to purchase an expensive volume like 
Mr. Miller’s. To give an instance of the subjects in which our author 
seems to have revelled, while visiting some of the most beautiful spots 
on earth, we should be glad to know of what possible interest it can 
prove to any rational being to learn that at Mentone the bankers gave 
25fr., at Nice 25fr. 10c. for the sovereign, in cashing Mr. Miller’s 
circular notes ; that from one banker at Pau Mr. Miller obtained only 
25fr. 5c., while out of another he succeeded in squeezing an extra sou ; 
and so on for a couple of pages. We must also raise a protest against 
the writer’s frequent allusions to domestic politics and to religious 
questions, and the expression of his personal views, which on the latter 
subject, as we might have expected, are of the narrowest kind; the 
introduction of such topics in a book of travel seems to us extremely 
out of place. Some of Mr. Miller’s experiences of the manners and 
customs of the foreigners among whom he moved are startling for 
their novelty, others remarkable for their naiveté. Thus, he informs 
us that they are very fond in hot weather of opening the windows in 
the railway carriages ; from the draughts thus produced, Mr. Miller, 
it appears, unfortunately ‘“ several times caught a cold,” a disagreeable 
complaint to which he is doubtless constitutionally liable ; we confess 
that we should ourselves on many occasions have been only too delighted 
to find our foreign companions in Continental railway carriages so appre- 
ciative of the benefitsof freshair. He also notices “a very singular custom 
which the German gentlemen have of tucking their napkins under their 
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chins and spreading them over the breast, like a row of babies with 
their bibs on,” a simile which appeals to the imagination with singular 
force, or at all events proves that Mr. Miller himself possesses a highly- 
developed imagination. Mr. Miller is not, we rather fancy from one 
or two incidental remarks, a great proficient in foreign languages; but 
if he really supposed that all the foreign gentlemen whom he observed 
adopting this ‘“‘very singular custom” came from Germany, he must 
surely have been struck by the abnormal development of travelling 
propensities on the part of members of that nation. Once more, our 
author mentions the‘ odious’’ practice of putting down upon the table 
“‘a case of what turns out to be toothpicks ;” he asks why those who 
use such articles do not keep a “ private pick,” a question to which we 
believe and hope that individuals thus attacked would usually find 
no difficulty in supplying an answer. Our author’s indignation reminds 
us of the story of a waiter at a third-rate restaurant in the City, who, 
when a customer remonstrated on theabsence of the implements referred 
to, replied that they had ceased to supply them, “as the gentlemen 
would carry them away with them ;” in any case, it is clear from Mr. 
Miller’s strictures that he neither belongs to a London club, nor is 
affiliated to the “crutch-and-toothpick” brigade. Another singular 
remark of the writer's is that on Sunday—he is discussing the observ- 
ance of that day—it was customary, at the hotels which he frequented, 
to serve at dinner “a course of ices or some other rarity!” Putting 
aside these puerilities, many of the chapters descriptive of towns in the 
Riviera and other parts of Italy are sufficiently readable, and may be 
found useful by those contemplating a winter in the South, who 
start with little previous knowledge of Italy. Mr. Miller visited Rome 
and Florence, Venice and Milan, but does not give, or indeed pretend 
to give, any information in the least valuable or original as to art,history, 
or antiquities ; here and there, on the other hand, we find a hint which 
might prove useful as to the best hotel. A word of praise is certainly 
due to the illustrations; most of them, we learn, are from sketches made 
by the author, and on the whole we are inclined to prefer Mr, Miller 
asa draughtsman to Mr. Miller as a writer. 

The name of Mr. Pendarves Vivian has to be added to the already 
somewhat numerous list of British legislators who have recently pub- 
lished their experiences of travel in the United States." Mr. Vivian’s 
object, however, seems to have been less to study manners and institu- 
tions than to shoot bears and antelopes, in the attainment of which 
object he appears to have achieved a considerable measure of success. 
At the same time, Mr. Vivian is evidently a shrewd observer of local 
peculiarities, as his account, for instance, of the judicial system exist- 
ing iu the YosemiteValley, and we fear in many other districts of the 
Western States, and of its practical results, sufficiently proves. Of the 
delights of camping out Mr. Vivian gives a glowing description, 
though in another passage he is constrained to admit that the practice 
has its disagreeable side. On one occasion, the author was com- 
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pletely lost; and as he wandered about through the whole of a 
severely cold night, with occasional rests by the side of such fires 
as the fear of Indians would allow him to construct, and without 
having taken any food except a roll since breakfast on the previous 
morning, it seems clear that: he owed his life to an exceptionally strong 
constitution. Mr. Vivian complains, with a sportsman’s natural indig- 
nation, of the wanton destruction of the buffalo, for the sake merely 
of the hide, the market price of which has become so low as scarcely, 
we should imagine, to pay for the cost of these hunting expeditions, 
while an interesting animal, valuable also as an article of food, is 
threatened with extermination. We should add that Mr. Vivian gives 
us a good deal of information about mining operations in California, a 
subject on which, we take it, he is entitled to speak with authority. 
His book, besides numerous illustrations, contains an interesting geolo- 
gical map of some of the Western States. 

Mr. Parker Gillmore, who has on previous occasions published some 
interesting accounts of his own travels and adventures, has now pro- 
duced a work” of which the heroes are creatures of his fancy—two 
young Englishmen and a Russian; at the same time, matter contained 
in the present volume is probably to a great extent based on the 
personal experiences of the writer. The main portion of the book is 
occupied with a very lively account of a caravan expedition, in search 
of buffalo and other game, over the American prairie, enlivened by 
occasional brushes with the Indians, Two of our heroes then take 
ship at California and sail nearly round the world, beginning by hunt- 
ing whales and seals, and ending by being attacked by pirates and tigers. 
The scene then shifts to the trenches before Sebastopol, where a 
tragic episode occurs, and, in order completely to fulfil the promise 
of the title-page, the volume ends with a thoroughly melodramatic 
shipwreck. Aitogether, Mr. Gillmore’s book is one which pater- 
familias will doubtless find a useful addition to his library during 
the Christmas holidays. 

The same may be said of another work from the pen of Mr. A. R 
Hope, which we have received from the same publishers.” This book 
also treats of struggles with the Red Indians of America, but Mr. 
Hope deals with the subject from a historical point of view; at the 
same time his work is full of anecdotes and written in a lively and 
interesting style. Combining, as it does, information with amusement, 
Mr. Hope’s volume would prove an excellent school-prize for the 
lower forms. His narrative is substantially confined to the last half of 
the last century, and describes the struggles by which some of the 
States which have now attained the highest degree of civilisation, such 
as New York and Pennsylvania, were gradually wrested by the 
pioneers of European settlement from the dominion of the Red-skin. 

Mr. John S$. Hittell, of San Francisco, has favoured us with a copy 
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of the seventh edition of his work on “ The Resources of California.” ”° 


The author’s view of that undoubtedly flourishing and rapidly pro- 
gressive State are of a highly roseate description, as may be gathered 
trom his remark that “I could not live contentedly elsewhere ; and I 
imagine that neither the earth, the sky, nor the people of any other 
country equal that (? those) of this State.” We learn that since 1874, 
when the sixth edition of Mr. Hittell’s volume appeared, the popula- 
tion of California has increased nearly one-third, while the railway 
mileage has doubled. By English readers the chapters on ‘ Society” 
and “ Climate” will probably be considered the most interesting por- 
tion of Mr. Hittell’s work; the author strongly recommends the air 
of California to those suffering from pulmonary complaints. 

Passing from North to South America, we have next to notice a 
very readable work by Mr. E. D. Matthews,” who, having been en- 
gaged as resident engineer in the construction of a railway in Central 
South America, and having some leisure on his hands owing to the 
temporary suspension of his engineering labours, employed it in a 
trip up the Amazon, and the less known Madeira River. The latter 
is navigated principally for the sake of the rubber, large groves of 
the tree (Syphonia elastica) which yields this valuable product being 
found on its banks. Mr. Matthews’ description of the turtle swarm- 
ing by thousands on the river-side is almost.enough, we should fancy, 
to cause a special expedition, in the interests of geographical research, 
to be sent up the Madeira from the Mansion House; the City com- 
panies, with their usual liberality, would doubtless contribute to the cost 
of itsequipment. Our author accomplished his voyage in a canoe manned 
by Indians, whom he seems to have displayed considerable tact in 
managing, mules being employed when the river ceased to be 
navigable. After passing through Bolivia—of the capital of which 
country, variously denominated Sucre or Chuquisaca, he gives an 
animated account—he reached the coast of the Pacific at Arica in 
Peru. Mr. Matthews’ book contains some very good illustrations and 
an excellent map; and its appearance at the present time, when, owing 
to the sanguinary struggle between Chili, Bolivia and Peru, public 
attention has been drawn to the affairs of those States, is singularly 
opportune, 

We have received an interesting account, by Mr. A. Leslie, of the 
various Arctic and Polar expeditions undertaken within the last 
twenty years by Swedish vessels under the direction and superin- 
tendence of Professor Nordenskiild.” To the narrative is prefixed a 
short autobiographical sketch by that eminent explorer. At the 
present time, the account of the receut voyage of the Vega, and the 
discovery by that adventurous vessel of a north-east passage, from 
which such valuable results may be expected, will probably be con- 
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sidered the most interesting portion of a work which is interesting 
throughout, and which should certainly find a place in the library by 
the side of Capt. Markham’s little volume, “ Northward Ho !” which 
we noticed in our last Number. The Vega, it seems, was detained in 
the ice for no less than 264 days, and we fancy that her enter- 
prising crew are scarcely likely to find many emulators for the 
present. We observe, in an account of an earlier expedition, com- 
plaints of the reckless destruction of the walrus and other Arctic 
animals, which remind us of Mr. Vivian’s observations on the 
threatened extirpation of the buffalo in America, We should add, 
that Mr. Leslie’s volume contains an account of many of the interest- 
ing scientific observations, principally geological, made by Professor 
Nordenskiéld and his companions in the course of their various 
voyages to the North. 

Mr. F. N. Streatfield has published a very readable account, 
written in an unaffected and agreeable style, of a ten mofths’ cam- 
paign against the Gaikas—or, as he indiscriminately calls them, 
“* Kafirs”—in 1877." The subject isone in which we fear the public 
has ceased to take much interest, subsequent events in South Africa 
having relegated our troubles with the Gaikas into a comparatively 
insignificant episode of the past; but Mr Streatfield’s account of his 
military experiences will at any time furnish pleasant reading for a 
leisure hour. Himself a civilian, he was suddenly called upon to 
command a peculiarly ragged regiment—speuking literally, we imagine 
that even rags were at a premium—of 250 Fingoes, the Fingoes being 
a tribe of friendly natives. The number under Mr. Streatfield’s com- 
mand was afterwards increased to 600, and he seems to have succeeded 
in reducing some by no means promising raw material to a very fair 
state of military discipline. During two months the author had the 
advantage of serving under Col. Wood, of whom as a commander he 
speaks in terms of the warmest praise ; and he also had an opportunity 
of appreciating the high soldierly qualities of Major Buller. On one 
occasion, he had the honour of lending his blanket to General Thesiger 
—we give the names and ranks of these officers as they stood when 
Mr. Streatfield wrote—finding shelter for himself in a waggon of 
mealies. Of serious fighting very little seems to have fallen to Mr. 
Streatfield’s share, unless, indeed, he modestly disparages the importance 
of the apparently trifling skirmishes, the successful issue of which 
seems to have invariably led to extensive “lifting of cattle,” in which 
his corps of Fingoes were from time to time engaged. 

It seems that “ the Kennedy Family of Scottish Vocalists” are in the 
habit of “singing round the world,” while Mr. Kennedy, junior, in 
the intervals of his song, makes notes for the benefit of the stay-at- 
home public of the adventures they encounter.* Their last tour was 
in South Africa, and seems to have been highly successful, while it 
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must have been extremely gratifying to the evidently patriotic Ken- 
nedy family to meet with Scotchmen everywhere in their travels, and 
to have an opportunity of celebrating St. Andrew’s Day at Kimberley 
in the most festive manner. The account of the Diamond Fields, and 
of the iron town of Kimberley, will be found worth reading by those 
unacquainted with the more elaborate description in Mr. Trollope’s 
work on South Africa; and the book also contains an interesting 
sketch of the Lovedale Institution, near King William’s Town, under 
the management of Dr. Stewart, where nearly 300 Kafirs are educated 
and taught various handicrafts. 

Public attention having been recently directed in an unusual degree 
to the position of affairs in Asia Minor, in reference to the engage- 
ments which we have undertaken with regard to that country, and the 
possibility of introducing reforms in its government and developing its 
resources, a little pamphlet which stands next on our list deserves a 
special word of notice. It seems that Dr. Krikor (or “ Gregory”) 
Arzruni, editor of an Armenian journal rejoicing in the name of 
Mschak, delivered at Tiflis, last spring, a lecture on the history, charac- 
teristics, and present condition of Armenia and its populations,” and 
Dr. Arzruni’s lecture, evidently the work of a very competent 
observer, has been translated into German and published at St. 
Petersburg. Dr. Arzruni’s tone is that of an ardent patriot, and he 
hints that the time may come when Armenia will be forced to free 
itself from the galling yoke of Turkish dominion by an appeal to 
arms; we can only express our hope that less violent means may be 
found of ameliorating the position of Dr. Arzruni’s countrymen, and 
removing the grievances and obstacles to national development of 
which they complain. 

Mr. J. W. McCrindle, Principal of the Government College at 
Patna, is engaged in the useful design of bringing out a series of 
translations of those Greek and Latin works which relate to ancient 
India, and now sends us a volume containing his rendering of the 
well-known “ Periplus” of the Erythrean Sea,” vulgarly ascribed to 
Arrian, and of Arrian’s account of the voyage of Nearkhos from the 
mouth of the Indus to the head of the Persian Gulf. Mr. McCrindle 
tells his readers all that is known of the probable date and authorship 
of the Periplus, which is attributed to an Egyptian trader, and 
supposed to have been written about a.p. 80, and his translation is 
enhanced in value by the useful prefatory account of the various 
commercial products mentioned in the work, and by the notes, mostly 
geographical, which he has appended to the text. 

** Sporting Sketches at Home and Abroad,” a series of papers of 
which the majority are reprinted from a weekly journal, should 
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certainly be found capable of fulfilling the modest aspiration expressed 
by the author in his preface. All of the stories are readable enough, 
even if some of the feats recounted prove a little difficult to digest. 
The Indian sketches are, we think, on the whole the best part of the 
book. The writer should not talk about people being armed “ cap- 
d-pie,” the phrase is neither French nor English. 

We have also to acknowledge the Calendar for 1879-80, of Queen’s 
College, London,” an institution intended, we perhaps ought to add, 
for the general education of ladies, and the granting of certificates in 
various departments of knowledge. Some notes, drawn up for the use 
of the Revenue Department of the Nazim’s Government, on the social and 
economic condition of agriculturists of the district of Aurungabad in the 
dominions of the Nizam,” the author being a native member of the Civil 
Service, whose name, unless the printer betrays us, will be found accu- 
rately set forth below, and whose pamphlet contains some interesting in- 
formation, as to which we should be glad to know whether it is applicable 
only to the district specially referred to. Some further instalments of 
useful statistical publications, issued by the Italian Ministry of 
Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce,” to which the space at our dis- 
posal enabled us to refer more fully in our last Number. The report for 
1879 of the Howard Association,” a society which, we believe, is doing 
a good deal of useful work in an unassuming fashion, and which we 
regret to learn is suffering from an adverse balance-sheet. Some notes, 
by General Hewson, on the projected Canadian Pacific Railway.” An 
indignant poem on the Zulu War, preceded by a flattering dedication 
to Mr. Gladstone, and a choice assortment of quotations, varying from 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah to the Lays of Macaulay, the author of 
which remarkable production describes himself as a Negro-graduate of 
University College, Oxford.* And a pamphlet on “ Religion in 
Schools,” ** to which no publisher’s name is attached, but which 
purports to have been printed by Charles Bradlaugh and Annie 
Besant. 
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LITTLE volume on the History of the Air, by M. Albert Levy, 
gives the most excellent popular account of the physical, 
chemical, and vital properties of the air, which has come under our 
notice." Written in the most simple language, it gives a systematic 
account of all the great discoveries concerning the atmosphere, as well 
as a description of the instruments with which experiments may be 
repeated, and these explanations are greatly indebted for clearness to 
figures of physical and chemical apparatus, of which the author has 
freely availed himself. The first part, treating of the physical properties 
of the air, is divided into six chapters; forms nearly half the book, and 
discusses the weight, elasticity, temperature of air; the phenomena of 
heat, light, sound, and electricity ; the form of the atmosphere, and the 
height to which it extends. The second part, on the chemical composition 
of air, consists of five chapters, which discuss oxygen and nitrogen, car- 
bonic acid and aqueous vapour, nitrous compounds and ozone, atmo- 
spheric dust, and the formation of the atmosphere. The third part com- 
prises three chapters, which relate to the action of air on men, animals 
and plants, and fermentation. There is a fourth part, entitled notes, 
which consists of interesting and valuable information for the student, 
usually of a more technical kind than that contained in the body of 
the work. The volume gives just that knowledge which every 
educated person should possess, in a form probably as attractive as 
could have been given to it, and it may be safely left to make its way 
on its merits. 

Guillemin’s astronomical treatises have attained so great a reputation 
in this country that his new book on the stars is sure to be received 
with interest.* It is a remarkably clear, simple, and instructive little 
volume, which may be confidently recommended as an excellent 
guide to a knowledge of the heavens. It extends to 254 octavo pages, 
aud is divided into seven chapters, preceded by a short introduction. 
The first chapter treats of general questions concerning stars, such as 
their twinkling, apparent fixity of position, classification according to 
relative size, measurement of the intensity of their light, and observa- 
tion of stars by means of the naked eye and by the telescope. The 
second chapter is devoted to constellations, and after a short account 
of their origin and history, treats of them with the help of excellent 
maps, as arranged in zones. Next succeed an explanation of the dis- 
tances of stars and the modes in which star-distance is measured. The 
fourth chapter discusses the proper motions of stars, and the remain- 
ing chapters are devoted to double, multiple, and variable stars and to 
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stellar light. The volume is well illustrated, and is calculated to meet 

» the wants of that large reading class for whom a reliable account of 
the heavens in a popular form has become not only a pleasure but 
almost one of the necessities of life. 

A work on Alpine plants, distinguished for the remarkable beauty 
and faithfulness of its coloured plates, has been produced by Joseph 
Seboth, aided by the late and present directors of the Botanic Garden 
at Gratz.” The volume, carefully revised by Professor Kerner of 
Vienna, has been edited in English by Mr. A. W. Bennett. There is 
a short introduction, to which succeeds a brief account of those circum- 
stances of Alpine plants which most arrest the traveller’s attention. 
These observations are given under the heads of the native home 
of Alpine plants; their cultivation, pot-culture, window-garden- 
ing, and their propagation; concluding with a list of the species 
adapted for cultivation, with indications of the soil in which they grow 
best. The remainder of the text, from page 18 to 67, is occupied with 
short, clear descriptions of the plants, which are drawn in the several 
plates with a brief mention of their habit, flowering time, and dis- 
tribution in the several chains of the Alpine system. 

The present volume includes, among other types, many of the 
ranunculacex, the Alpine poppy, violets, Alpine pink, Alpine rose, and 
other rosaceous plants; the saxifrages, vulerians, aster, wormwood, 
arnica, species of Hieracum, campanulas, azalea, rhododendrons, 
gentians, primulas, daphne, and orchids. The frontispiece is an ex- 
cellently coloured view of Mont Blanc. Whether, from the traveller or 
student, or lover of plants, or collector of beautiful books, this 
volume is certain of a hearty welcome, for nothing so beautiful and 
tasteful, and adapted for the wants of the general public by its brevity 
and literary excellence, has ever come under our notice. 

The Report on the Meteorology of India in 1877 by Mr. Eliot* 
extends to 173 pages, and contains three maps which show the chief 
meteorological phenomena of temperature, pressure, and wind direction 
for each of the months of the year. There are also two appendices, 
extending to 375 pages, The volume gives a history of atmospheric 
phenomena in the Indian region during a year of more than ordinary 
interest, for 1877 was characterised by prolonged high pressure over 
the Indian area, and the rains which are usually brought by the south- 
west monsoon almost entirely failed, so that famine threatened until 
copious rains in October somewhat counterbalanced the failure of the 
hot weather crops in Upper India. In Southern India, which suffered 
from prolonged drought and famine in 1876 and the beginning of 
1877, copious rains, commencing in September and lasting through 
the cold weather, terminated the troubles. The positions of the dif- 








3 “ Alpine Plants, Painted from Nature.” By Joseph Seboth. Edited by Alfred 
W. Bennett, M.A., B.Sc ; F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
With Introductiou by F.,Graf, of Gratz) Vol I. containing 100 Plates. London : 
W. Swan Sonnenschein & Allen. 

4 “ Report on the Meteorology of India in 1877.” By John Eliot, M A., Officiating 
Meteorological Reporter to the Government of India. Third Year. Calcutta : 
Office of the Superinteadent of Government Printing. 1879. 
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ferent stations where observations are made are described, and the 
meteorology of the year is treated of under the usual headings of ° 
temperature of solar radiation, temperature of nocturnal radiation, air 
temperature, atmospheric pressure, anemometry, hygrometry, cloud 
proportion, and rainfall. To these discussions are added a few pages 
of general conclusions, chiefly devoted to showing the general regularity 
of the atmospheric phenomena, the influence of sun-spots, and a note 
from a paper by Mr. Lyddeker on the snowfall of the Western Hima- 
layas. In the mountains of Cashmere the snow in 1877, at a height 
of 10,000 feet, fell to a thickness of thirty or forty feet. This un- 
usual fall destroyed vast numbers of wild animals, and blocked the 
passes for months later than the period when they are usually open. 
It would be difficult to speak in too high terms of the admirable and 
scientific manner in which vast masses of detailed facts are here dis- 
cussed and generalised. 

An elaborate Report on the Madras Cyclone of May, 1877, made by 
Mr. Eliot, extends to 117 pages, to which are added 97 pages of 
appendices and 5 pages of plates.® As may be known, the Indian 
year consists of the rainy period, or season of the south-west mon- 
soon, which lasts from May to October, and the dry season lasting from 
October to May. In the latter period the barometer is higher over 
the North of India than over the Bay of Bengal or Arabian Sea. 
Those waters are then belts of calms, not unlike the doldrums of 
the Atlantic. During the height of the north-east monsoon the winds 
in the Bay of Bengal and Arabian Sea are both from the north-east, 
except near the land. The change from one monsoon to the other 
implies a reversal of the barometric pressures and direction of the 
wind over a large part of Southern Asia. Consequently, the periods of 
change in the monsoons are periods when the barometric pressure is 
approximately uniform. The first transition lasts five or six weeks, and 
includes the month of April and the first half of May. The second 
transition period is shorter, and limited to the month of October. 
Cyclones are most common in the Bay of Bengal during these two 
periods; and the probability of their occurrence in the latter period, 
as compared with the former, is as three totwo. In the April tran- 
sition period the barometer stands constantly for weeks at about 29-9 
inches, but the pressure diminishes rapidly to the north-west corner 
of the Bay of Bengal, and the mean temperature of the Bay of Bengal 
and the Arabian Sea is 82° or 83°, with a daily range of only 8°. 
The westerly winds from the North-West Provinces, the south-west 
winds from the Bay of Bengal, and the easterly winds from Assam, all 
converge towards Bengal, producing a rotatory circulation of the air to 
the south-west of the great bend of the Ganges at Rajmehal. In the 
May cyclone the velocity of the wind was unusually small, owing to 
the weakness of the land and sea breezes, so that the usual condition 
of calm preceded the disturbance. The rainfall commenced in the 





5 “* Report on the Madras Cyclone of May, 1877.” By J. Eliot, Esq., M.A., 
Meteorological Reporter to the Government of Bengal. Folio. Calcutta; Office 
of the Superintendent of Government Printing. 1879. 
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south and south-east of the Bay, and gradually extended over it. 
The anti-cyclonic motion of the lower atmosphere and high barometer 
were reversed, and the intensity of the cyclone was proportionate to 
the intensity of the rainfall. Day by day the author traces the 
development of changes in the atmospheric phenomena, and finds 
that the disappearance of the cyclone and cessation of rain were simul- 
taneous. Twenty-two cyclones are recorded to have happened in 
different years in the month of May in the Bay of Bengal, and nearly 
the whole of these have advanced from the centre or south of the Bay 
towards the Madras coast, or the western coast of Bengal. Cyclones 
also happen in the month of June; they are relatively much less fre- 
quent, but advance towards the Bengal coast. Of the thirty-one cyclones 
which have happened in the month of October, fourteen struck the 
southern Coramandel coast, and eleven the north-west angle of the 
Bay of Bengal. An analysis of the recorded storms shows that severe 
cyclones occur at or near the period of a minimum development of 
sun-spots, so that no cyclone of any severity is expected on the Bengal 
coast during the next seven years. It is remarkable that the cyclones 
in the southern part of the Indian Ocean should be most intense at or 
near the maximum period of sun-spots. In the eighth chapter the 
author discusses the causes of cyclone generation, and especially differs 
from the views of Dr. Hann. Mr. Ley had already shown that in 
Western Europe the cyclonic disturbance follows the line of rainfall, 
the heaviest fall occurring some distance in front of the centre of the 
cyclone. And the author concludes that cyclones are formed in con- 
sequence of condensation of air and rain, which, producing a strong 
in-draft from the Indian Ocean at the entrance to the Bay, gives rise 
to strong winds and heavy rains on the coast of Ceylon. The path of 
the vortex of the cyclone is the line of least motion in the atmosphere, 
and over the sea is approximately straight. The intense motion is almost 
confined to the lower layers of the air. No cyclone from the Bay of 
Bengal has ever crossed a mountain range, and but one cyclone has 
ever crossed the peninsula of India, and that passed by the Palgaht 
Gap, and was traced to 60° E. long. in the Arabian Sea. It would be 
difficult to over-estimate the importance of this almost exhaustive 
memoir, which cannot but prove of the greatest value to meteorologists 
as well as to those practically interested in the variable atmospheric 
phenomena of the Bay of Bengal. 

Mr. Mellard Reade has reprinted three Geological Papers’ in a little 
volume of sixty-one pages, in which he deals with the influence of 
rain in dissolving and carrying away the rock substances of the earth’s 
surface, and attempts to estimate on these data the duration of past 
time, of which the known geological formations are evidence. In the 
first Paper, which was originally an Address to the Liverpool Geolo- 
gical Society, many interesting facts are recounted : thus, in the basin of 
the Thames, which has a rainfall of about twenty-seven inches, nine- 
teen inches are absorbed by the porous rocks of the valley, and only 





8 «* Chemical Denudation in relation to Geological Time.” By T. Mellard Reade, 
C.E., F.G.S., F.R.L.B.A., &e. London: David Bogue, 1879. 
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about eight inches drain directly off the land to the sea. In the 
regions of older and more compact rocks, such as Wales and Cumber- 
land, where the rainfall is much heavier, only about ten inches are 
absorbed by the earth. Calculating the mean quantity of rain which 
falls in the several parts of the country, and the per-centage of solids 
contained in the water of each district, he arrives at the conclusion that 
8,370,630 tons of soluble matter are carried every year to the sea 
from the surface of England and Wales. The mean rainfall is taken 
at thirty-two inches, of which 13-7 inches are evaporated, and 18°3 
inches find their way to the coast. If this denudation took place 
uniformly over the whole surface of the country, nearly 15,000 years 
would be required to reduce its level one foot by the solvent chemical 
action of rain. Almost the same result had previously been arrived 
at for the basin of the Thames by Professor Prestwich. The author 
then turns to the Continent of Europe, and considering the area occu- 
pied by each of the groupsof geological formations and the rainfall of the 
several countries, gives us the amount of soluble solids carried away by 
the principal rivers. And carrying his survey to some of the chief rivers 
of other parts of the world, poiats out the nature and amount of the 
chemical and mechanical denudation now going on. The second 
Paper, on the Geological Significance of the Challenger Discoveries, is 
more speculative and less interesting; but the third paper, “ Lime- 
stone as an Index of Geological Time,” follows out more fully the 
general question which the first essay treats of, with the result that 
six hundred millions of years must be allowed for the accumulation 
of the known geological formations. We cannot but think a subject 
of this magnitude requires for its successful treatment a far larger 
array of facts, as well as a more systematic discussion of them in 
detail, before conclusions such as this can be regarded as worth serious 
discussion. Nevertheless, the attempt made by the author is an inte- 
resting inroad into a little worked line of speculation, and the work will 
prove valuable to all who concern themselves with hypothetical 
questions of this kind. 

The fossil corals, though often eagerly collected on account of 
their beautiful forms and the ease with which slices are cut 
and polished, have always been a more difficult subject of 
scientific study than most of the other groups of lower animal life. 
Nearly thirty years ago the celebrated French naturalists, Milne- 
Edwards and Haime, introduced order into this branch of paleontology, 
by describing the whole of the British fossil corals which were then 
known. Among the other groups into which the vast assemblage be- 
came divided by them was one in which the coral, when broken or cut, 
was seen to be divided by transverse horizontal partitions or tabule, 
and to this group they gave the name of Tabulata. For a long time 
the division appeared to be a convenient and not unnatural one, but 
certain living representatives of the type came to be studied, and then 
the structure of the Tabulata corals was found to be common, not only 
to other divisions of the coral order, but also to animals which were not 
corals at all, but were referable to the allied order named Hydrozoa. 
Thus, Professor Agassiz, as early as 1858, showed that the living Milli- 
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pora belong to the Hydrozoa, and it has since been proved by Mr. 
Moseley that other genera are allied to the living Alcyonaria, some of 
which are common on our coasts. These views, powerfully supported 
by the studies of Professor Martin Duncan and other naturalists, 
have gone far to destroy the Tabulata division of corals, and to 
render necessary a new study of their structure, with a view to 
placing them in their true systematic positions. Such a study, by 
the new method of making slices which would display the internal 
anatomy of the skeleton, and permit its often microscopic characters to 
be clearly defined, has been made by Professor Nicholson, and the 
results are given in a sumptuous volume of 342 pages, illustrated with 
forty-four excellent woodcuts, and fifteen carefully drawn plates.’ 
Although a technical work, appealing especially to the scientific 
student, it is a volume which will place the study of this group of 
animals on a sound basis, and make it accessible and intelligible to all 
collectors. The author divides these corals into twelve groups or 
families, each of which is first defined and explained in the introduc- 
tory chapter on classification. Then each of the fossil families is 
taken in succession. More than a hundred and fifty pages are de- 
voted to the genera which are related to the massive hemispherical 
coral called Favosites, of which there are about twenty known types. 
A chapter is devoted to the structure, characteristics, and general his- 
tory of each family, and then follows an account of the genera, with 
descriptions of one or more species in which the characters of the 
group are well shown. It is a work which reflects great credit on its 
author, not only for its laborious research and the systematic adoption 
of the comparatively new method of microscopic study, but also a con- 
tribution of permanent value to the literature of this branch of 
paleontology. 

The ne. edition of Professor Nicholson’s ‘ Manual of Paleon- 
tology,”* first published seven years ago when the author was 
in Toronto, has undergone no change of plan, but both text and 
illustrations have been largely augmented, so as now to form two sub- 
stantial volumes, each running to more than five hundred pages. The 
discoveries of the last ten years have received a certain amount of 
notice, though the plan of the book has often precluded more than 
slight reference to each. Still, as the work stands, it is the only intro- 
duction to the study of fossils in our language which can be taken up 
with advantage by young students and readers of ordinary education. 
Indeed, it may be said to appeal far more to the general reader than 
to the scientific student, for the author has introduced a large amount 
of general natural history into the work, and many illustrations of 





7 “On the Structure and Affinities of the ‘Tabulata Corals’ of the Paleozoic 
Period.” With Critical Descriptions of Illustrative Species. By H. Alleyne Nichol- 
son, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.L.S., Professor of Natural History in the University 
of St. Andrews. Edinburgh and Loudon: William Blackwood & Sons. 1879. 

8 «* A Manual of Paleontology, for the Use of Students, with a General Introduc- 
tion on the Principles of Paleontology.” By Henry Alleyne Nicholson, M.D., 
D.Sc., &c., Professor of Natural History in the University of St. Andrews. 
Second Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. In 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh and 
London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1879. 
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living animals and their structures, so as to enable readers to dispense 
with a preliminary knowledge of zoology,‘such as the scientific student 
would in the majority of cases be already acquainted with. But at 
the end of each chapter or section ‘of the treatise, a list, generally 
well chosen, is given of the more important books and memoirs which 
students may refer to, who desire to add to their knowledge by con- 
sulting original materials. It will seem to be unfortunate that so 
many of the illustrations should be taken from foreign sources, when 
the knowledge conveyed by figures of British fossils would have been of 
incalculably greater use to the student. The conception of the work, as 
covering the whole field of paleontology is, perhaps, too ambitious for 
satisfactory treatment in the somewhat popular manner which the author 
has adopted, and yet there are frequent references to animals and genera 
which are not described, concerning which the reader learns nothing but 
the name, and perhaps the geological formation in which the typeis found. 
Twenty years ago, a work so conceived would have been invaluable, 
but knowledge has not merely come to cover a wider field in these 
days, but has become more profound, and, as may be seen by reference 
to Examination Papers, set in the Natural Sciences, Tripos at Cam- 
bridge, or in the Higher Examinations of the Royal School of Mines, 
a better kind of knowledge is now required from advanced students 
than could be obtained from Professor Nicholson’s Manual. One con- 
siderable defect of another kind lies in the author’s deficiency in the 
critical faculty necessary in dealing with disputed questions, for though 
contending views are often stated, he rarely enunciates conclusions 
of his own, such as might be expected by students from a professor 
who has not merely consulted memoirs, but assimilated knowledge 
with a view to give the history of scientific results. Although the 
work has been revised and many blemishes removed, there are still a 
few oversights, such as retaining the genus Ornithopterus for Ptero- 
dactyles, supposed to have only two phalanges in the wing finger ; but 
the most important defects of this kind are matters of omission of new 
knowledge, explained, perhaps, in part by the long time which has 
elapsed, as stated in the preface, since the work was written. The 
book is excellently printed, well and clearly arranged, and richly illus- 
trated by, probably, more than a thousand figures. The first six 
chapters form a general introduction to the elements of paleontology, 
explaining in a simple way the chief questions which suggest them- 
selves with regard to the occurrence and succession of fossils. Then, 
beginning with the lowest animal types, Foraminifera, Polycystina, 
and Sponges, which occupy chapters seven and eight; an account is 
given of corals in the next three chapters, and of Echinoderms in the 
succeeding four chapters. The sixteenth chapter treats of worms and 
worm-tracts, and then three chapters are given to crustaceans; while 
the twentieth chapter treats of fossil spiders, scorpions, centipedes, and 
insects. The remaining three chapters in the first volume are occupied 
with a general account of the Mollusca and the fossil Brachiopoda and 
Lamellibranchiate shells. The higher Mollusca occupy the first five 
chapters of the second volume, comprising the first hundred pages, 
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and then the greater part of the remainder of the work is given to the 
Vertebrata, while the last forty or fifty pages treat briefly of fossil 
plants. There is a useful glossary, giving definitions of technical 
terms, generally with their derivations; and there is also a full Index 
of the scientific names used in the body of the work. We cannot 
doubt that in its present form this Manual will be an easy and pleasant 
introduction for many to paleontological science, and that in future 
editions it will attain even nearer to perfection. 

The mathematical theory of the motion of fluids is a difficult subject 
to make easily intelligible to the student. The treatise by Professor 
Lamb is certainly clearer and fuller than any existing accessible 
work.’ : It introduces the results arrived at by recent investigators, 
especially those of the late Professor Clark Maxwell and Lord 
Rayleigh. The book is one which is sure to be appreciated by 
mathematical students, and if it has any shortcoming it is in the want 
of more exercises and worked-out examples. It is divided into eight 
chapters, which are entitled Equations of Motion; Integration of the 
Equations in special cases; Irrotational Motion ; Motion of a Liquid 
in two dimensions; Motion of Solids through a Liquid; Vortex 
Motion ; Waves in Liquids; Waves in Air; and Viscosity. To these 
chapters succeed five important notes; a list of the more important 
original memoirs and treatises which may be consulted upon the subject, 
and a few pages of exercises. It is excellently printed, and makes a 
valuable addition to the literature of Hydrostatics. 

There is probably no phenomenon regarded with greater wonder 
and awe than an auroral display. The obscurity of its origin, the 
geographical distribution which has made it familiarly known as the 
“ Northern Lights,” its increased intensity northward, and the irregu- 
larity of its manifestation in the south, all stimulate a desire to learn 
all that can be told concerning it. Mr. Rand Capron, in a handsome 
volume, luxuriously printed, and excellently illustrated, endeavours to 
place the best knowledge attainable upon this interesting subject before 
us in an attractive way.” No such complete discussion of auroral 
phenomena has ever been attempted. The wealth of ancient historic 
records, the descriptions of scientific travellers, the reports of the 
phenomena seen in our own islands, and the whole of the scientific 
results gathered from magnetic studies and examination with the 
spectroscope, are made available -in the study of the true nature of 
these phenomena. But unfortunately, the results attained, in so far 
as they relate to the origin of the phenomena, are mostly negative, 
and at best tentative. At present, any statement concerning their 
true nature is almost entirely speculative. But if the author has 





9“ A Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of the Motion of Fluids.” By 
Horace Lamb, M.A., formerly Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Professor of Mathematics in the University of Adelaide. 8vo. Cambridge : 
At the University Press. Deighton, Bell & Co., London: Cambridge Warehouse. 
1879. 
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ailed to clear up the mystery, it is from no want of scientific investi- 
gation, but because science has not yet discovered the means 
of harmonising under laws the extraordinary phenomena which 
Auroras present. The volume is divided into three parts, to which 
are added five important appendices. The first part is essentially 
descriptive and analytical, but besides descriptions of many important 
Auroras and phenomena which simulate them, treats of their colour, 
height, duration, extent, noises which attend them, their relation to 
clouds, thunderstorms, meteoric dust, of the patches which simulate 
the Aurora on the partly eclipsed moon, and the supposed causes of 
the Aurora. Part II. is entirely devoted to the study of the Aurora 
by means of the spectroscope, and a description of the apparatus 
with which it is made, and the results obtained. All this is of a 
much more technical character than the first part of the book, but 
is fraught with interest. The third part is also more of the nature 
of an original memoir, and treats of magneto-electric experiments 
in relation to the Aurora. There are a few concluding remarks, but 
too brief to give any idea of the technical scientific interest of the 
latter parts of the volume, The first of the appendices gives a 
useful list of the more important works and memoirs which have 
been written upon Auroras, Though the first part of the book is 
well suited for general reading, the subsequent portions are better 
suited to the wants of scientific students, but they are not altogether 
sealed to the careful reader who has some knowledge of physics. 





This work" represents the views of an important school of gynecolo- 
gists, It is somewhat too much the fashion at the present time to look 
upon the uterus as a viscus which is almost predestined to become dis- 
eased, and this not only on account of the preponderating influence of the 
reproductive system in the feminine organisation, but also from the ana- 
tomical relations of the parts which are such as to favour the development 
of abnormal conditions, and to render them very difficult of cure when 
once established. Dr. Martineau is entirely opposed to this doctrine. 
Whilst admitting that the cause of uterine trouble may occasionally 
be found in the diseased organ itself, he holds that this is not true in 
the great majority of cases. Properly speaking, uterine diseases do 
not exist; we have to deal only with affections of the womb; that is 
to say, with local manifestations of constitutional habits of body, or 
diatheses, and of these the most common are arthritism, scrofula, 
syphilis, chlorosis, and the herpetic diathesis, The recognition of 
this fact furnishes a key to the author's treatment. Instead of making 
the uterus responsible for all kinds of sympathetic visceral disturbances, 
and acting in accordance with such a supposition, Dr. Martineau 
uses topical applications as adjuvants only, and combats the particular 





1“ Traité Clinique des affections de |’Uterus et de ses annexes.” Par le 
docteur. G. L. Martineau. Paris: 1879. 
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dyscrasia which exists in any given instance by the administration of 
specific, or alterative remedies. In most chronic cases he recommends, 
intus et extra, appropriate mineral waters; but these are formally 
contra-indicated where there is any inflammation or sub-inflammation, 
either of the uterus itself or of its appendages, and asa general rule 
they are to be forbidden in the form of baths during menstruation. 
This branch of therapeutics is treated at great length, and as the choice 
of a suitable water occupies more than a hundred and fifty pages of 
this treatise, it is impossible to indicate here more than the general 
principles bearing upon the question. In scrofulous temperaments 
the greatest benefit may be derived from such alteratives as chloride 
of sodium, iodine, and bromine ; sea-bathing and salt-water drinking 
are recommended, especially during the winter ; and as a complement 
to the treatment by mineral waters of a similar composition, such as 
are to be found at Balaruc, Bourbonne-les-Bains, and Salins. In 
some strumous cases, where sulphur is preferable, the patient may go 
to Saint-Sauveur, Luchon, or Aix. When there is a rheumatic or 
gouty taint (arthritism), Vichy, Royat, Plombiéres or any other station 
belonging to the alkaline group, may be counselled. Vichy is more 
especially indicated where dyspepsia exists as a prominent complica- 
tion, although in cases of flatulence Pougues, from the calcium con- 
tained in its waters, might be more suitable. The muds of St. Amand, 
of Dax, and of Barbotan, are useful in the same class of cases, and 
particularly where there are generalised or articular rheumatic pains. 
A season at the waters frequently suffices to overcome the affection 
which is the cause of sterility: sublata causa tollitur efectus. The 
results thus obtained at Ems or at Royat are said to be sometimes little 
short of marvellous, Dr. Martineau seems to think that this fact is not 
sufticiently appreciated at the present time ; but it was well known to 
some of the old writers. Pogge, for instance, who wrote on the baths of 
Baden, in the fifteenth century, says that “‘ their efficacy is admirable, 
almost divine; there is no source in the whole world so favourable to 
fecundity.” He remarks, however, that Baden was a rendezvous for 
all the idlers in Germany; and furthermore, that jealousy was un- 
known to Teutonic husbands of his time. “‘ O mores dissimiles nostris,” 
adds Pogge, regretfully. In the uterine manifestations of the herpetic 
diathesis, which yield with great difficulty to treatment, it is necessary 
to select an arsenical, or where there is debility, a ferro-arsenical 
spring, such as La Bourboule, Mont-Dore, Dominique (Vals), Lardy 
(Vichy), or Bussang, If there are also eruptions on the skin, or re- 
spiratory mucous membrane, it will often be advisable to take a 
sulphurous water, and Saint-Gervais or Saint-Sauveur are well 
spoken of. Dr. Martineau frequently resorts also to the different forms 
of hydrotherapy; but as his views on this subject are avowedly 
borrowed from other writers, it is unnecessary to notice them here. 
The second part of this work deals with special uterine pathology, and 
a large chapter is devoted to the study of the different forms of 
metritis. Here again the author insists upon the importance of re- 
cognising the influence of diathesis. If metritis ig the despair of 
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gynecologists, it is simply because they cannot see beyond the coarse 

lesion which meets the eye, and their whole attention is devoted to the 

cure of a local trouble, which would almost disappear of itself if consti- 

tutional alteratives were taken. The means of arresting uterine 

hemorrhage, recommended in the section which treats of that subject, 

are mostly such as are usually employed in these cases; but Dr. Mar- 

tineau perpetuates a serious mistake which occurs in Dr. Beni-Barde’s 
work on hydrotherapy. In describing Dr. Chapman's spinal hot- 
water bag, he says that these should be filled with boiling water, and 
applied to the spine for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. Dr. 
Chapman’s mode of procedure is quite different. The bags are filled 
with water at a temperature of from 45° to 50° Centigrade, and when 

applied, are allowed to remain in situ until they have cooled down to 
the temperature of the body, and this, as a rule, requires about three- 
quarters of an hour. The application of a bag filled with boiling 
water would not only be intolerable, but might increase the bleeding 
which it is intended to arrest; and if, as recommended by Dr. 
Martineau, it were to be removed whilst still at a much higher tempera- 
ture than the body, there would be every probability of the recurrence 
of hemorrhage from the reaction. We have pointed out this error, in 
the hope that it may be corrected in a future edition. It is of first 
importance that no mistake should be made in the treatment of uterine 
hemorrhage. The remaining chapters of this work do not call for 
any special notice; it may be remarked, however, that in cases of 
mechanical displacement of the womb, the use of Faradism is men- 
tioned with approval ; and justly so, we think, although most practi- 
tioners would be found to condemn it. Generally speaking, Dr, 
Martineau bases his treatment upon the diathetic theory, which he is 
constantly seeking to inculcate; and if a few faults may be found to 
mar the perfection of his work, this attempt at generalisation presents 
a philosophical charm, which is greatly enhanced by his talent of 
exposition. 

This is the reprint of a Paris graduation thesis for the degree of 
Doctor in Medicine, and the author has chosen an interesting but 
difficult subject.” There is perhaps no harder problem in the whole 
study of medicine than the interpretation of functional disorders of 
the nervous system; and the greatest care must be taken, as a recent 
writer remarks, to distinguish between facts and inferences from facts. 
It has been found that the application of a certain metal to the skin 
in a case of hysterical paralysis, contracture, or anesthesia, is followed 
by a temporary disappearance of the particular trouble. Is this 
phenomenon post or propter the application of the metal? This ques- 
tion has been engaging much attention since the publication of the 
Paris Biological Society’s Report on Metallotherapy, or Burgism as it 
is sometimes called, after its most strenuous supporter, Dr. V. Burgq. 
A series of experiments was made at the Salpétriére Hospital in 
Paris, under the direction of several eminent physicians and biologists, 
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and the conclusions arrived at were entirely favourable to Dr. Burq’s 


views. Briefly these are the following :—Every individual has a par- 
ticular metallic idiosyncrasy, that is to. say, is susceptible to the influ- 
ence of a particular metal. The application of bracelets, plates, or 
discs of the proper metal externally, together with the administration 
of its different salts internally, forms a system of treatment, which is 
designated by the word “ metallotherapy.” Metalloscopy is the deter- 
mination of the individual idiosyncrasy, and consists in the application 
of different metals to the skin, until certain phenomena due to disturbed 
innervation indicate that the patient is susceptible to the metal under in- 
vestigation. Since the first publication of the Biological Society’s Report 
metallotherapy has been made to include magnets, solenoids, and infi- 
nitesimal galvanic currents on the supposition that the action of a metal 
depends upon the amount of electricity which its contact with the skin 
generates. ‘These currents, which are a thousand times weaker than 
any hitherto used in therapeutics, have been found by some observers 
to have similar effects to their correlated metals. We cannot even 
enumerate here the results which have been obtained by this method, 
but the reader will find several interesting relations in this thesis, 
Dr. Aigre entertains no doubt whatever of the causal relation of 
metallotherapy to the phenomena he has witnessed, and the scepticism 
which exists on this side of the Channel inspires him with a feeling of 
pity. Hughes Bennett, Donkin, Carpenter, and Noble are quoted as re- 
presentatives of the English school, before which Dr. Aigre “‘ can only 
bow his head—and smile.” But the most hardened sceptic of all, 
according to Dr. Aigre, is Dr. Oscar Jennings, “ whose work may be 
considered to represent the ideas of the above-named school.” “In 
skimming over his book,” saysour author, “‘ we have fallen upon certain 
passages which we reproduce textually.” We may remark that in 
skimming over Dr. Aigre’s thesis we observe that he has reproduced, 
also textually, the historical part of the subject, from Dr. Oscar 
Jennings, and this without the slightest acknowledgment of its source. 
An omission of this nature suffices to throw a strong doubt upon the 
originality of the rest of the book. 

This study forms the Report we have spoken of in the preceding 
paragraph.” It contains the relation of a number of experiments per- 
formed at the Salpétriére in Paris, by Drs. Charcot, Luys, and Dumont- 
pallier, in order to test the action of metals in the treatment of nervous 
disease. The results obtained by these gentlemen are of extreme 
interest, but they do not appear to occur with sufficient regularity 
to possess any practical value in therapeutics. Unfortunately, too, 
metallotherapy seldom answers, except in hysterical women, and 
these are precisely the cases in which the method is least free from 
objection. 

This is another Paris thesis.“* The author describes the anatomical 
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changes observed by him in the nervous centres in two cases of acute 
ascending paralysis, and believes that he has discovered a lesion, 
which will be found constantly in this disease. This is an altera- 
tion in the anterior roots of the spinal nerves, probably of inflam- 
matory nature, and most likely secondary to a pathological condition of 
the grey part of the spinal cord. It ie somewhat premature to gene- 
ralise from two post-mortem examinations, but the cases have been 
well studied, and in other respects the subject has been carefully 
worked out. 

M. Chereau makes an important contribution to the history of the 
discovery of the circulation of the blood, in the form of a critical 
examination of the claims of one of Harvey’s predecessors, Michel 
Servet.” A passage occurs in Servet’s ‘“‘De Christianismi Restitutio,” 
which has often been quoted to show that the author was acquainted 
with the pulmonary circulation, and as no account of this can 
be found in the works of any contemporary anatomists prior to 
1553, the date of the book in question, the merit of the dis- 
covery is awarded to Servet by Flourens and other writers. 
M. Chereau contends that this honour is undeserved, and he 
endeavours to show that it was Realdo Colombo who first described 
the passage of the blood from right to left heart, through the lungs. 
It is true that the ‘* De Christianismi Restitutio” appeared in 1553,whilst 
Colombc’s book ‘‘ De Re Anatomica” was only published six years later. 
But the latter could not have copied from Servet, as the whole edition of 
his work was so carefully destroyed that only two volumes are known 
to have escaped. One of these is nowin Vienna, and the other, the 
identical volume ordered to be burnt with its sacrilegious author, after 
passing through many vicissitudes, has found a resting-place in the 
Paris Bibliothéque Nationale. Colombo did not live to see his book 
published, and there is every reason to suppose that he had been 
engaged writing it for many years before his death. In a dedication 
to Paul IV., the reigning Pope, he expresses the joy he feels at com- 
pleting, under his Holiness, a treatise quod multos annos inchoaveram ; 
and in a preface, added by his sons, they speak of the work which was 
on the point of publication at the time of their father’s death, and on 
which he had been engaged for many years (superioribus annis). With 
the exceptions of Haller and Baglivi, historians have been unanimous 
in awarding the priority of the discovery of the pulmonary circulation 
to Servet; and since William Wotton in his “ Reflections on Ancient 
and Modern Learning,” first revived the passage from the 
“ De Christianismi Restitutio,” in which it is mentioned, Colombo 
has always been considered guilty of plagiarism. According to 
M. Chereau, it is quite the reverse. Although Servet was the 
first to record the discovery in print, he must have learned it 
from Colombo, under whom he most probably studied anatomy about 
the year 1540, if indeed it was not communicated to him by some Italians 
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in1537, who are named on the register of the Faculty of Paris as having 
been sent by Servet to Tagault the Dean, in order to arrange a 
little trouble into which he had fallen through dabbling in judicial 
astrology. In the description of the pulmonary circulation which he 
reproduces from memory, Servet proves himself an unfaithful, clumsy, 
and mystical copyist, whose claims must be set aside in future in favour 
of Realdo Colombo, the true anatomist and physiologist—the Claude 
Bernard of the sixteenth century. 

This, says Professor Verneuil, in the introductory chapter which he 
contributes, is a work of pure erudition.” The bibliophile who has 
written it has never performed the operation of which he gives such a 
masterly description, nevertheless he will contribute as much to its 
future success as those who first devised and put it into execution. 
The author of this memoir has collected together all the instances in 
which an artificial opening has been made into the stomach, and a 
comparative study of these enables him to enunciate the mode of 
procedure which is most likely to be followed by a favourable result. 
The operation of gastro-stomy, or gastrotomy as it called in England, 
is usually practised for the purpose of introducing food directly into 
the stomach, in those cases where a narrowing of the esophagus exists 
to such an extent that the sufferer is in danger of death from starva- 
tion. Sedillot was the first to perform it on man in 1849, but with- 
out success, and it was not until 1875 that Sydney Jones had the 
good fortune to save one of his patients by an operation which had 
hitherto been invariably fatal, and this on as many as twenty-eight 
occasions. Since then others have been equally successful, but the 
greatest percentage of recoveries(4 to 6)has occurred when the operative 
details observed by Professor Verneuil have been strictly followed. 
The description of the different stages of a surgical operation would be 
somewhat out of place in our pages, but the formal recommendation of 
the eminent Paris surgeon, to use the antiseptic method in all its rigour, 
is of general interest, and should not be neglected by future operators. 
M. Petit deserves our thanks for compiling this volume. 

A brochure, by Dr. A. Petit,” contains a number of observations 
which formed the subject of a communication to the Society of Prac- 
tical Medicine of Paris. The virtues of the waters Royat are well 
known, and their efficacy is no doubt enhanced by the natural charms 
of the surrounding country. Dr. Petit gives an account of twenty- 
seven patients, treated hydrologically by him for a variety of com- 
plaints with very satisfactory results. 

We have received several inaugural dissertations. One by Dr. 
Julliard, on the Spinal Localisations of Syphilis, gives a good résumé of 
the actual knowledge on that subject. A study on the different forms of 
Paralysis of the Larynx, by Dr. Le Marchant," is a fair sample of the 
Paris graduation thesis. 
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A monograph on digitalis, by Dr. Chappet,” and another on 
arsenious acid, by Dr. Navault” of Vichy, may be consulted with 
profit by those who are interested in special therapeutics. 

Lovers of the marvellous will do well to procure a book which is 
written by Father de Bonniot, S.J., entitled “‘ Le Miracle et les Sciences 
Médicales.” The author is well versed in medieval theology, and 
quotes the Fathers of the Church at great length in proof of the exist- 
ence of demons and the reality of apparitions. In his chapter on 
Spirits he tells us that ‘angels are not without action on matter, but 
that matter is not a docile object of which an angel can dispose at 
will, The doctors of the Church are unanimous on this point. 
The angel is not above the laws of Nature; he can act on created 
beings only in accordance with the laws which govern their exist- 
ence, and by putting in force physical agents; in this respect, between 
man and angel there is only a difference of degree.” There is a 
section on the influence of charity on the nerves, and another on the 
influence of Christian piety on nervous diseases, but these are scarcely 
intelligible to ordinary readers. It would be well to pass through one 
or other of the six degrees of the ladder of mysticism, described by 
Saint Bonaventure, before entering upon their study, As an his- 
torian of the incredible, Father Bonniot may be complimented upon 
the pains which he has taken in searching the pages of obsolete 
volumes ; but for any light which it throws upon medicine, this book 
might as well have never been written. 

After passing two winters at San Remo for the benefit of his own 
health, Dr. Hassall has written a book on the Western Riviera, which 
may be read with profit by sufferers in search of a remedial cli- 
mate.” The first chapter is descriptive of the town of San Remo, its 
situation, water supply, sanitation, and drainage. In most respects, 
these are satisfactory, although, like a true Englishman, Dr. Hassall 
grumbles somewhat at the prevalence of “smells” caused by the care- 
lessness of the inhabitants in the disposal of their house-refuse. The 
chapter which deals with the meteorology of the Riviera should be 
studied carefully, as it contains the data upon which the suitability of 
this climate in any particular case may be predicated. The prevail- 
ing winds of the country are northerly, but owing to the height of the 
mountains which form a semicircle around San Remo, these as a rule 
blow over the district, and strike out atsea. The most important part 
of Dr. Hassall’s book is the fifth chapter, where he enumerates the 
different complaints for which he would recommend this climate. 
The majority of sufferers from phthisis, bronchitis, renal disease, 
scrofula, dyspepsia, gout, and rheumatism, should go to San Remo. 
Those who are affected with “chronic degenerative diseases” and 
“morbid deposits” should hasten there also, as well as the aged, the 
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young, and those who have lived in tropical climates. We are afraid 
that Dr. Hassall is a little too enthusiastic in favour of a climate which 
has happened to suit his own individual case. His own statistics 
show that the mortality of San Remo is (excluding phthisis) consider- 
ably higher than that of London. The death-rate of the metropolis for 
1877 was 21:9, or roughly 22: ; that of San Remo 21°18 per thousand. 
But twenty per cent. of all the deaths which take place in London are 
caused by pulmonary consumption, which makes the percentage of 
deaths from all other causes much smaller, about 17°6 per thousand. 
Accepting Dr. Hassall’s statement that only one death in sixty-five 
at San Remo is due to phthisis, the mortality from other causes, which , 
is about 2U°7, instead of being “ comparatively low,” is in reality for a 
health resort extremely high, It would be easy to point out many 
similar errors of judgment in Dr. Hassall’s book. Isolated passages 
bearing testimony to the value of the climate of the Riviera, in certain 
cases, are quoted in succession from different writers; but the whole 
reads as if they had conjointly pronounced in favour of San Remo, as 
against Nice, Mentone, and other places. “Ogui medaglio ha il suo 
reverso,” says the Italian proverb; and we are not quite sure that there 
is not more of the “reverso” than would appear from perusing this 
book. 

One of the most useful medical works we have seen for some time 
comes to us from America.” This a manual of anesthetics, by Dr. 
Turnbull, The author gives a brief account of the means used by 
the ancients to procure insensibility to pain, and at once enters upon 
the study of the anesthetic agents now in use. The list given of these 
is very complete, and we are glad to see that the method of adminis- 
tering a mixture of nitrous oxide and oxygen gases under tension, 
recently invented by M. Paul Bert, and used so successfully by Paris 
surgeons, is already known to American practitioners. In the chapter 
which treats of the responsibility of medical men in respect to the 
administration of chloroform, the question is raised, whether a person 
can be narcotised by this means without his knowledge. Experi- 
ments by the late Professor Dolbeau show that this may occur, but 
the probability is small. Dr. Turnbull insists upon a point which 
cannot be too publicly known. The inhalation of anesthetics often 
produces erotic delusions, especially in women, and under their 
influence the gravest charges are sometimes made against those who 
administer them. This subject is not fitted for discussion in our 
pages, but it should be known that the accusations we allude to 
may be made in the most perfect good faith, when there is not 
even the slightest foundation of truth in them. This book only 
professes to be a compilation on the subject, and we must not hold 
the author responsible for errors which occur in the authorities he 
cites. Mixed narcosis, for instance, by the use of chloroform and 
morphia, is said by the Lancet to have been discovered by Pro- 
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fessor Nussbaum. It would be impossible, of course, for the com- 
piler of a manual of this kind to verify every newspaper quotation ; 
but we think Dr. Turnbull might have known more about Claude 
Bernard’s experiments on this subject than the writer in the Lancet, 
who made such a strange mistake. The treatment of poisoning by 
an overdose of an anesthetic is not given at sufficient length, and 
this is an omission which we hope will disappear in a future 
edition. There is no time for reflection when an accident of this 
kind occurs, and a few short practical rules for conduct in such a 
case would greatly enhance the value of this book. 

This is, as the title states,” an abstract of a course of lectures, and it 
has probably been compiled with the view of condensing, in as short a 
space as possible all the physiology which a candidate is required to 
remember for the examinations at the University of London. Those 
who are acquainted with the nature of these examinations know that a 
cram book is almost indispensable in preparing them, and this volume 
would appear to belong to that class. It is written for the purpose of 
posting the reader for the requirements of certain examiners, rather 
than with the intention of grounding him in the science of physiology. 
Thus, we find the chemistry of the secretions treated at considerable 
length, which is quite in accordance with the official programme, and 
for the same reason the functions of the brain (or rather the functions 
which form the subjects of the catch questions which must be remem- 
bered) are disposed of in two pages und a half. Dr. Burdon Sander- 
son knows, no doubt, that his teaching is in some respects inadequate. 
Animal heat, for instance, is said to be the result of the chemical conver- 
sion of food into water, carbonic acid, urea, and other excreted pro- 
ducts. This is only part of the truth. Experiment has shown that 
the fermentation of a molecule of sugar gives rise to about four times as 
much heat as its chemical decomposition, and the same thing holds 
good in the other kinds of zymosis. Recent researches make it almost 
certain that fermentation is one of the main sources of animal heat. The 
mean temperature of the body, too, is said to be remarkably con- 
stant. There is good reason to think that this is another mistake, and 
that the body temperaturesof different races and individuals vary several 
degrees. Apart from a few similar inaccuracies, this syllabus is a 
useful publication. It is such as a diligent student would make for 
himself from his lecture notes. 

It is only a year since these lectures appeared, and they have already 
been translated into Italian, Spanish, English, and German.” This is 
of itself sufficient proof of their merit. The science of ophthalmology 
is making such rapid progress that a work on this subject is sure to be 
antiquated in some respects by the time a translation appears, and we 
notice a few defects of this kind in the present volume. The author 
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mentions section of the optic and ciliary nerves only in the most 
cursory manner, and unhesitatingly recommends enucleation of the eye- 
ball in cases of sympathetic ophthalmia. This advice will, no doubt, be 
modified in a future edition. Metallic applications are highly spoken 
of in cases of hysterical amblyopia and blepharospasm, and Dr. de 
Wecker is firmly persuaded of their curative effect. This belief is 
quite orthodox in Paris, but English practitioners have hitherto failed 
to obtain any good results from the method. Dr. Litton Forbes has 
done his work well. He modifies the original text here and there, 
but, without calling attention to the alterations. Where Dr. de 
Wecker, for instance, writes: “Je crois avoir été le premier,” Dr. 
Litton changes the sentences to “I believe I was one of the first to take 
this view of glaucoma :” and this correction of the translator makes the 
statement more accurate. We observe on the title-page of the English 
edition of these lectures, that the author is styled “ Professor of 
Clinical Ophthalmology, Paris.” This is a slight flight of fancy. Dr. 
de Wecker has a Free Dispensary or Clinique in a populous quarter of 
the French capital, which is open to any who may take an interest in 
ophthalmology, and who may be willing to listen to an occasional 
lecture. Dr. de Wecker, it is true, is always ready to “ profess” when 
an audience is at hand, but if this gives him a right to the title which 
his English publishers bestow upon him, every specialist in Paris is a 
clinical professor. 

This is a model of a student’s text-book.” The matter is arranged 
in a methodical style, and different kinds of type are used to facilitate 
study and reference. The few mistakes which occurred in the second 
edition have been corrected, and the present volume can be recom- 
mended to those who are preparing for the examinations of the Phar- 
maceutical Society. 

Dr. Munro thinks that the establishment of Lying-in Institutions 
would greatly decrease the mortality of parturition.” This book con- 
sists of a mass of evidence on the subject, and is worth consulting by 
those who are interested in this question. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


HE period embraced by the Civil War, in spite of the history of 
Clarendon, the discoveries amid the State Papers, and the 
researches of recent writers, seems ever capable of further illustra- 
tion. A mine of weulth underlies the subject, and only requires to 
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be worked to bring forth oreabundantly. Now a new light is thrown 
upon the conduct of some distinguished Parliamentary general by the 
appearance of some letters or journals hidden away in the lumber- 
room of a country manor house; then we have a new reading of old 
events by the discovery of a worm-eaten diary drawn up from day to 
day by a cavalier squire who witnessed or heard of the deeds he 
describes; or, as in the work now before us, the struggle between 
Parliament and Prerogative is confined to one special district, and 
information purely local is made to add another chapter to the story 
of the Rebellion, and to fill up blanks that formerly existed. Mr. Webb 
deserves the thanks of all historical and antiquarian scholars for 
the labour he has spent over these two goodly volumes. Though 
Herefordshire did not play a more important part in the Civil War 
than certain other shires, yet if local historians would only do for their 
own counties what Mr. Webb and his father have done for Hereford- 
shire there would be little touching the Great Rebellion which remained 
to be told. In this work the authors, though it is evident their 
—— runs in favour of the Royalist party, describe the events they 

ave to relate with perfect impartiality; their style is pleasant, and 
the narrative filled in with capital bits of portraiture and description ; 
and throughout it is plain that their knowledge of the period is as 
accurate as it is varied. Herefordshire, owing to the influences of its 
clergy and gentry, was eminently cavalier in its sympathies; and 
among its leaders, independent of the numerous Catholic squires, we 
find the names of Lord Scudamore, Sir William Croft, Sir Walter Pye, 
the Coningsbys, and the Rudhalls. Yet the county boasted one stern 
Roundhead in Sir Robert Harley, and in the pages of our authors we 
have an animated account of the defence of the castle of Brampton 
Ryan by Lady Brilliana Harley. On the breaking out of the war 
Herefordshire declared for the Royal cause, and after a few unim- 
portant skirmishes had taken place on the borders of the county, 
Lord Stamford, the Parliamentarian general, marched west and occupied 
the city of Hereford without resistance. After a brief stay, and finding 
“‘no money, no credit, no bread, no provender,” he evacuted the city 
and pushed on to Bristol. For the first four years Hereford was 
the shuttlecock between the two parties, now in the hand of the Round- 
head Jeaders Massey and Waller, then in the possession of the 
Cavaliers Vavasour and Lingen. One by one the different castles 
and fortresses in Herefordshire, though gallantly defended by their 
owners, were forced to yield and often horrible butcheries ensued. 
In the various districts of the county frequent were the engage- 
ments that took place between the rival parties. Additional 
interest is imparted to the narrative of the Civil War contained 
in these volumes, from the excellent description of the various 
places where anything memorable occurred. Every spot in Here- 
fordshire—city, castle, bridge, open meadow, and manor house— 
which became the scene of hostilities between Roundhead and Cavalier 
is minutely laid before us, and we read the dashing adventures of 
Fleming and Mynne, the storming of Brampton Ryan and Hopton 
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Castles, the leap of Sir John Wintour and the other incidents during 
‘“‘that sanguinary period” with the same interest and excitement that 
we read some of the most stirring passages of Macaulay. These 
memorials deserve to be studied, and will no doubt appeal to a larger 
audience than the authors have anticipated. 

Bishop Selwyn’ was undoubtedly a representative man of the Church 
of England. Occupying 2 middle position between the High Church 
and the Low Church, he had none of the miserable effeminacy of the 
Ritualists or of the acrid intolerance of the Evangelicals. A man 
of sound sense, endowed with good natural gifts, of considerable tact, 
active, persevering, having the courage of his opinions, and never 
intimidated by opposition, he possessed in an eminent degree precisely 
those qualities social, intellectual, and physical, out of which all 
colonial bishops should be made. Unlike many of his brethren, who . 
have not been inaptly nicknamed “ returned empties,” who accept a 
colonial appointment with the one object of freeing themselves from 
the responsibilities of their situation as soon as they decently can, 
and then with the mock title of right reverend, taking up their sojourn 
in England in the hope, not always vain, of being attached in some 
official capacity to a See, or of being transferred to an excellent living, 
Selwyn was a fine specimen of his order. ‘‘ For myself,” he says, “I can 
safely declare that no sense of imbecility or entire incompetence to the 
duties of my office would be so painful as the thought of returning to 
England to cease to be practically a bishop. If [ cannot continue to walk 
over my diocese, J would rather craw] over it on all fours than retire into 
private life, and suffer the functions of my office to be cut short at once 
by my own act of resignation.” Sprung from a good stock, the brother 
of two distinguished men, the one a Lord Justice of Appeal, the 
other a well-known professor of Divinity at Cambridge, Selwyn was 
born in 1809, was educated at Eton, then went up to Cambridge, 
where he took honours in classics, and was ordained in 1833. His 
abilities and energy, combined with the faculty -he possessed of making 
himself popular with all who had dealings with him, soon brought him 
to the front, and in the year 1841, after a brief eight years of clerical 
work, he was offered and accepted the Bishopric of New Zealand. 
Here he rapidly won the hearts of the colonists and justified to the full 
the choice that had been arrived at by the authorities at home. His 
quick brain soon made him master the native language, so that he 
could preach to the Maories in their own tongue. He journeyed all 
over the island to inspect the different parishes. His first visitation 
occupied six months, during which 2277 miles were traversed, 762 
on foot, 86 on horseback, 249 in canoes or boats, and 1180 by ship. 
Wherever he went his manly geniality and absence of cant caused him 
to be welcomed by all who crossed his path. He visited the poor as 
well as the rich, and spent much from his resources to relieve the wants 
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of the sick and needy. He would sit up half the night by a pauper's 
bedside, cooking little delicacies with his own hand, and numbing the 
pain of suffering by pleasant chat and counsel. Whatever creed men 
hold, an exquisite humanity appeals to all, and it was Selwyn’s winning 
unselfishness and sympathy that were at the bottom of all the mis- 
sionary successes he achieved. During his rule in New Zealand he 
parted with more than half his income to further the endowment of 
new Sees or to assist in the erection of colleges. When he landed at 
Wellington he found the colony lacking spiritual supervision, schools, 
hospitals, and churches, but when he quitted the island he left behind 
him a large staff of active clergy, churches in every important town, 
hospitals not wanting for funds, and schools well attended by the 
children of the colonists. As Bishop of Lichfield he was regarded as 
a moderate High Churchman, and in his episcopal control he showed 
his customary toleration and good sense; he endeavoured to soften 
the antagonism of the Church Association and to calm the wild advo- 
cacy of the English Church Union; he took up a middle position 
between persecution and resistance. Still it will be as Bishop of 
New Zealand and not as Bishop of Lichfield that Selwyn will be 
remembered in the history of the Church, Mr. Tucker’s biography 
does not impress us very favourably. It seems to have beer com- 
piled in great haste and with an insufficient knowiedge of the subject. 
Letters and charges do not in themselves constitute sufficient material 
for the life of such a man as Selwyn. The biography should have 
been written by one who had been well acquainted with the Bishop 
during the years of his colonial episcopate—who knew the condition of 
New Zealand before the arrival of Selwyn, and who from statistics and 
practical experience was able to form some definite conclusions re- 
specting the improvements that had occurred in the colony during the 
Bishop’s supervision. This information Mr. Tucker does not possess, 
and consequently the value of his biography is much marred by those 
faults, and that want*of completeness which generally accompany 
works written by those who have no independent knowledge of the 
matter of which they treat. No life, however, of Selwyn could be made 
dull, and the volumes before us, if to a certain extent unsatisfactory, are 
far from being unreadable. 

A very different biographer is he who has undertaken this mono- 
graph of Burke.’ From Mr. Morley we expect great accuracy, a 
sound logic, profundity of thought and statements which we may regard 
as true. Nor are these hopes disappointed by the little volume before 
us. It is no disparagement to the rest of the writers of this excellent 
series of English Men of Letters to say that this work of Mr. Morley’s 
is the most able of the collection. Mr. Morley is essentially the bio- 
grapher of Burke; he is perfectly familiar with the political history 
of the period, he is free from party prejudice, and he has a keen 
sympathy with the views of the man who has been called the 
“ supreme genius of his age.” Mr. Morley has made the life of the 
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great Whig statesman a special study of his own; twelve years ago he 
wrote upon the subject, and the article “ Burke” in the new edition of 
the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” is also from his pen, Under these cir- 
cumstances we find in this little volume precisely that information and 
grasp of treatment which only those who have carefully read and 
thought before they write are capable of displaying. There is all the 
difference in this biography between the work of a man who writes 
because he has read much and the work of a man who reads much 
because he has to write. Mr. Morley forms a just estimate of the 
character of Burke. The statesman was no more a reformer than he 
was a turncoat. Burke instinctively disliked change, and his voice 
was always given in favour of the established condition of things. It 
was this feeling that made him oppose the French Revolution and 
sever himself from Charles Fox. Like Pitt, he sympathised with 
the rising of the French people against the tyranny and injustice that 
had so long been their portion; but when he saw the excesses into 
which the revolutionary party were driven he denounced with all the 
force and passion of his invective the conduct of those who were 
laying France under the lawless reign of terrorism. He held the 
opinions of Montesquieu not of Robespierre. With regard to the 
exclusion of so able a man as Burke from the Cabinets of the Whigs, 
Mr. Morley accepts the only sound and sensible view. Burke was 
poor and unable to maintain the dignity of high office; his temper was 
ungoverned and his political zeal calculated to lead him into the wildest 
excesses ; he was unpopular with the Whig grandees, and he preferred 
to follow no one’s opinion but his own. The appointment of such a 
man, arrogant and intractable in spite of his splendid genius, would 
have led to discussions and internal feuds dangerous to the welfare of 
any Cabinet. The true reason of the exclusion of Burke from high 
office was not the jealousy of the great Whig houses of a parvenu but 
the bitter temper of the man himself. To those who wish to arrive at 
a correct estimate of the position which the author of the “ Sublime 
and Beautiful” and of the “ Reflections” occupies in the republic of 
letters, we refer them to Mr. Morley’s critical chapter on the literary 
character of Burke. For the information of that omnivorous person, 
the general reader, who is somewhat shy of political history, we may 
tell him that in this little volume there is not a page he will care to 
skip. 

The companion volume of this series is not quite so happy in its 
editor. Dean Church has had a more difficult task to perform than 
Mr. Morley, for the materials of a life of Spenser are very scanty, but 
he somewhat fails to exactly appreciate the great beauties of the poet. 
The “ Faery Queen” is something else besides being quaint and stately 
and manly ; it is the most dreamy, the most luxuriant in its imagery, 
the most picturesque in its description of scenery, of all the poetical 
works in the English language. Of its author we know but little be- 
yond that he was born in 1553, educated at Merchant Taylors’ School 
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and at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and that he died, it is said, of want 
in 1559, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. With praiseworthy 
diligence Dean Church has obtained some little new matter touching 
the poet when secretary of Lord Grey of Wilton, by consulting the 
State Papers of Ireland now being calendared by Mr. Hans Hamilton, 
of the Record Office. Though the author has not been able to add 
much to our limited knowledge of the man, and he is not at his best 
when criticising the productions of the poet, he furnishes us with a most 
readable narrative of the times in which Spenser lived, of the revival 
of letters in England after the Wars of the Roses, and of the turbulent 
condition of Ireland under Elizabeth. 

In reading the life of Sydney Dobell’ we are reminded of a remark 
of Sydney Smith, concerning the conclusions arrived at by a body of 
Dissenters, who had lately settled in one of our provincial towns, that 
until their coming the place had been wrapped in darkness, incapacity, 
and the Established Church. The author of “ Balder’’ appears to have 
been possessed with no little of the conceit and egotism of these typical 
Nonconformists. He was one of those shining lights which talent, 
when united to somewhat humble social surroundings, and subject to 
the blind admiration of a coterie, so often sets on high to illuminate the 
world. Because Dobell was regarded by his little band of worshippers 
as a genius, he considered himself as one of the greatest geniuses of 
his age ; because many things were new to him, he therefore considered 
they were also new to the rest of the world; hence it was his mission 
to dispel the darkness that was universal until his appearance upon 
the scene. That such a man should have been egotistic and conceited 
is to be expected ; yet, when we come to study his life and the asso- 
ciations that environed him, it is a matter of surprise that he should 
have been endowed with anything approaching to humility and 
modesty. The son of a man engaged in commerce, he spent his youth 
in a religious atmosphere, which reads like a burlesque upon Chris- 
tianity. His father professed a creed which had no dealings with other 
men ; he and his little sect were the only True Church in whose happy 
fold were to be found faith, purity, and real holiness. Young Dobell 
seems to have taken kindly to this religion of exclusivism ; he expounded 
at Sunday meetings, and led the devotions of the family ; when his son 
had reached the mature age of five, Mr. Dobell, senior, anticipated that 
his chiid would be eminent “ for a sacred understanding, correct ideas, 
useful talent, and good dispositions.” The young lad was nursed on the 
food best calculated to turn him into a prig. He was not sent to a 
public school, his precocity was stimulated by the undue admiration of 
the home-circle, whilst the isolation in which he was kept tended to 
make his studies act injuriously upon his nervous system. He was 
always delicate, and this delicacy was no doubt increased by his inju- 
dicious early training. At the age of twenty he married, and in 
accordance with the religious teaching of his youth, both he and his 
wife held themselves aloof from their neighbours—considering that it 
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was forbidden by Scripture to associate with those whose creed and: 
views of life they considered as erroneous. It strikes us that this 
amiable couple could not have been much of a loss to the neighbour- 
hood. Dobell now engaged. himself in the wine trade, and settled in 
a village near Gloucester. Here he wrote the two poems, the ‘‘ Roman’’ 
and “ Balder,” by which he was best known, but which are now almost 
forgotten. He was the god of a little circle, and passed his days in 
writing letters, ballads, and the giving of advice. He resented with 
the lofty airs of the superior person all adverse criticism, and sincerely 
pitied the intellectual shallowness of all who failed to appreciate the 
beauties, the melody, and the exquisite imagery of his productions. 
There are many chapters in this biography which are not devoid of a 
certain interest, though our sympathies are seldom excited in favour of 
the object of the memoir. That two long volumes, however, should be 
devoted to a man who was, after all, only one of the mediocrities of 
the literature of his day, and whose works are now asif they had never 
been, is presuming somewhat too much upon the patience of the reader 
and the long-suffering of criticism. 

There are few men who have more completely allowed their reputa- 
tion to be ruined by the infirmities of their disposition than the author 
of the “ Imaginary Conversations.” Posterity has forgotten the errors 
of Byron, and the wild life of the man is now lost in the exquisite 
productions of the poet. With Landor it has been different. In spite 
of his genius, his powerful imagination, and the depth of his classical 
attainments, he was cordially disliked by his contemporaries on account 
of the combativeness of his temperament, and this personal antipathy 
has even, though unjustly, been extended to his works.’ It would be 
difficult to find a writer of the standing of Landor in English literature 
whose volumes are so little read, and whose name is so seldom men- 
tioned by the educated. Yet the “‘ Imaginary Conversations,” “ Gebir,” 
and “Count Julian,” are among the most remarkable works of the 
century. The style of Landor is pure and nervous; he abounds in 
wealth of illustration, his poetry, though inferior to his prose, is 
marked by the true inspiration of genius, and though acrid, critical, 
and always combative, he is never dull. The fact is that the man 
never loses his individuality, and in all his writings we come across 
the moody, splenetic, egotistic Landor ; he irritates us, and we quit his 
pages for those of his inferiors with a sense of relief. He was, as 
Jeffrey well described him, a literary Jacobin—running amuck at all 
opinions, admitting neither equal nor superior, claiming a monopoly of 
all sense, wit, and wisdom, and hating whatever fell short of his 
favourite theories. He loved to take the unpopular side and to uphold 
what was condemned and praise what as disliked. He justified 
Tiberius and Nero; he denied that Pitt had genius; he called Fox 
a charlatan ; he said that Alfieri was the greatest man in Europe, and 
he carried his love of contradiction so far that, in the war between 
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Turkey and Greece, he even recommended the Greeks to discard the 
use of firearms and to return to the ancient bow. A restless self-love 
was the key to all his faults. Whatever was doubtful and visionary 
in politics or philosophy he warmly accepted and as warmly advocated. 
As was to be expected from such a disposition, his life was spent in 
quarrels, lawsuits, and acrimonious opposition. To all who wish to be 
let into the secret of the character of Landor, to study an appreciative 
estimate of his literary genius, and to be made acquainted with the 
infirmities of the man and the excellences of the author, we recommend 
this interesting biography by the late Mr. Forster. It has reached a 
new edition, and fully justifies the reputation of the writer of the 
“Statesmen of the Commonwealth.” 
. George Combe is an instance of a man who passes his life in the 
advocacy of certain theories which are subsequently adopted and fully 
carried out whilst their originator is completely forgotten.” No one 
more strenuously preached national education, more insisted upon the 
distinction between “training” and “ instruction,” and more warmly 
espoused the cause of “ godless,” or, to use Lord Brougham’s phrase, 
“ priestless,” education than Combe. We have followed the course he 
prescribed, we have established School Boards, and secular education 
is the basis on which we work, but how many are there who associate 
the name of George Combe with the principles of national education ? 
Still it will be as an educationalist, and not as a phrenologist, that he 
will be remembered, should memory trouble herself to preserve his 
name. Phrenology can hardly be ranked amongst the exact sciences, 
for there are those who consider that the bumps on a man’s cranium 
have no more connection with his intellectual and moral qualities than 
bunions on his feet. George Combe, however, was a most sincere 
believer in its teaching. It converted him from Calvinism, it taught 
him to regard mankind from a higher standpoint, and it solved some 
of the most abstruse mysteries of Creation. With phrenology as his 
guide, he felt that it was impossible for him to go astray. He judged 
all his friends and the celebrities he met according to the development, 
or the contrary, of their phrenological organs. He said that he “looked 
upon phrenology as the most important discovery that ever had been 
made since man was created,” We have the following description of 
Charles Dickens :—‘‘ He is rather under the middle size, well made 
but not muscular. His head also is rather under the average in size, 
pretty fairly balanced, but the anterior lobe is not one of commanding 
dimensions, nor are his moral organs above an average in height. His 
superiority lies in his temperament, which is nervous bilious, He 
looks intense, but his natural language or expression partakes of the 
severity of the base of the brain, not sensual but hard. His head and 
manifestations gave me the impression of his being a clever, but not 
« great-minded man.” ‘These volumes, in spite of the apparent dry- 
ness of the subjects they discuss, are interesting, and introduce us to 
many of the celebrities of a past generation. To all who admire a 
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Rousseau-like candour we recommend the autobiography of George 
Combe, to be found in the last chapter of the second volume, 

Anything relating to the past history of Canterbury cannot fail to 
excite our interest.’ During the earlier centuries the famous cathedral 
city was one of the most favourite of all places of pilgrimage ; crowned 
heads, and the proudest nobles knelt before its shrines; whilst being 
within easy reach of Dover it was freely resorted to by those of 
foreign birth who had business to transact in England. Mr. Brent’s 
book was first published in 1860, but in the Edition before us he has 
inserted so much additional matter that his volumes deserve to be called 
a new work, rather than a revised and enlarged edition. They consti- 
tute a complete handbook to the Roman, Saxon, and Ecclesiastical 
antiquities of Canterbury, and afford precisely the information which 
every intelligent visitor to the ancient city desires to possess. The 
book is well got up, but we regret to find errors both of carelessness 
and ignorance in its pages which should not have appeared. As a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, Mr. Brent should have known 
that a charioteer does not drive an auriga, and that bear dogs were 
employed not for hunting bears, but for baiting such bears as were 
brought into England. Nor should he have blundered over this 
statement : ‘“‘A mayor and his brethren were ordered each to make two 
whole or ‘hole’ cloths, each cloth being twenty-two yards and thus 
perfect or ‘whole’ in itself.” Mr. Brent confuses himself over the 
spelling, and transforms “ hole” cloths into holy cloths. The printer’s 
mistakes are very numerous,—adjured for abjured, cormorant for 
commorant, conventional for conventual and the like, which show a haste 
and want of even common care in the revision of the proof-sheets which 
detract from the general excellence of the volumes. Mr. Brent is at 
his best when he discourses pleasantly and learnedly upon the various 
Guilds and Fraternities, which at one time were such important 
features in our commercial history. 

This is one of those formidable-looking books which at first sight 
repel the reader, and make him instinctively put it on one side.’ Life 
is too short and leisure too valuable to be spent in studying pages 
replete with voluminous references, erudite foot-notes, and crabbed 
abbreviations. Should the reader, howeyer, conquer his first impulses 
he will find this work on Teutonic Mythlogy neither dry nor tedious, 
It is excellently translated throughout, and proves that Mr. Stallybrass 
is a philologist of no mean repute. Jacob Grimm has been rightly 
called the father of philosophic folk-lore, and nothing more shows the 
wondrous ability of the man, and the depth and exactitude of his 
investigations, that without any knowledge of Sanskrit and the Semitic 
languages, and without the help of any of the text-booksofUld, High, and 
Middle German, he should have produced a work so exhaustive and 
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correct as to serve as the basis of all future labours on the same subject. 
The modern philologist may add here and embellish there, but he will 
always have to build on the foundation of Grimm. In this work we 
have the first attempt at connecting the mythologies of different 
nations, and at proving that the Baal of the South-East, the Zeus of the 
Hellenes, the Jupiter of the Romans, the Isis of the Egyptians, and the 
Thor of the North, have a history incommon, and are only links in the 
same chain. One objection we see common toall nations. Grimm 
tells us that the Germans having an aversion to take the name of God 
in vain say “potz-tausend,” “‘potz-wetter,” and the like, instead of Gottes. 
But this aversion is not peculiar to the Germans. Amongst the Jews 
the name Jehovah though written is seldom pronounced, the word 
Adonai being employed instead. Again, in France the word “morbleu,” 
s0 frequently used in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, is only 
another form for mort de Dieu, whilst in England numerous phrases 
and contractions testify to this prejudice against pronouncing the direct 
name of the Deity. One of the great objections to Grimm’s work in 
the original was the mass of notes and quotations in Old Norse, Slavic, 
and Old, High, and Middle German ; these have now been translated 
by Mr. Stallybrass, and add much to the value of his work. When 
completed the labours of Mr. Stallybrass will extend to three volumes ; 
the first has only now made its appearance, but we trust that the two 
others will rapidly follow. The task the translator has set before him 
is a most arduous one, but he will receive the thanks of all to whom 
the pages of Grimm have hitherto been either a sealed volume or 
studied with difficulty. 

We congratulate Miss Yonge upon ceasing to add to the number ot 
dull and silly novels, and turning her undoubted literary powers into 
the channel of education.” There are several ways of writing history. 
There is the heavy style, full of debates, statutes, and tedious disquisi- 
tions ; there is the philosophic style, dealing more with the results ot 
events than with the events themselves; there is the compiler’s style, 
replete with facts and nothing else, and there is the picturesque style. 
Miss Yonge’s style is essentially picturesque. She occupies herself 
with one period at a time, makes herself mistress of the most important 
events that occurred, and then places them before the reader in a 
narrative full of incident, anecdote, and picturesque description. We 
know no better work on English history for the use of lads and young 
girls than these “Cameos” chiselled by the pen of the authoress of 
the “ Heir of Redclyffe.” As Miss Yonge is now entering upon the 
period when religious questions turned Europe into a battle-field, we 
must warn her not to allow her evident Anglican sympathies to interfere 
with the impartiality of the historian. 

This little volume” is neither better nor worse than the general run 
of historical text-books which it seems to be the fashion of every 
publisher now to issue. It is hack-work carefully done, and, as far as 
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we have been able to judge, carefully compiled. Indeed, considering 
the abundant materials ready at hand which have been sifted, arranged, 
and valued, concerning the great commander, it would be almost as 
impossible for a biographer of Marlborough to go astray as it would 
be for him to give a new reading of the character and exploits of the 
Duke. The book, however, was not needed, for all that can be said of 
Marlborough, no matter which side be taken, has already been fully 
said; and as for the smaller biographies of the hero of Malplaquet, the 
man has been as much done to death as Martin Luther. 

This is a book which is alike creditable to both author and pub- 
lisher ; for a work on art should in itself be also a work of art.” It 
is handsomely bound, it is distinctly printed, the paper is of the best, 
the engravings are excellent, and the letter-press is fully deserving of 
the frame in which it is set. In this handsome volume the authors 
have done for underground Rome what Mr. Augustus Hare has done 
for the Rome of the tourist and ordinary visitor. Openly founded on 
the labours of di Rossi, the greatest authority in Europe upon the 
subject of all that appertains to catacomb inscriptions and to — 
Christian art, we have in “ Roma Sotteranea,” a portable work whic. 
may be viewed as a guide-book for the antiquary and the archeologist, 
or as an agreeable history of the development of Christianity as inter- 
preted by the rude powers of early art, The authors being divines 
under the obedience of the Holy See, every symbol and inscription to 
be found on the stones of the catacombs is made to be indicative of the 
acceptance by the original designers of some article of the Christian 
faith. To the unbelieving mind some of the inferences drawn by 
Messrs. Northcote and Brownlow may appear as hardly being war- 
ranted by the premisses. The book is, however, very readable and 
instructive, and no one, on making a comparison between it and the 
volumes of Mr. Parker, can doubt, for the purposes of illustration, the 
superiority of chromo-lithographs over photographs. 

The fame of one of our greatest surgeons is justly preserved by the 
Hunterian Oration annually delivered at the College of Surgeons, and 
Dr. Humphry has done wisely in publishing the Address he delivered 
on the occasion.” His object has been not simply to honour the 
memory of Hunter, but to inspire those who follow the profession of 
healing by reminding :them of the salient points of the famous 
anatomist’s character, “and to endeavour so to fan the fire of his 
example that it may burn more and more steadily and brightly, and 
may warm us and others to nobler and better work.” Hunter pos- 
sessed in a marked degree those qualities which give certainty and 
success to effort. The vast collection he gathered together is a proof, 
if it were needed, of his unwearied industry. ‘To have made such 
a@ museum is one of the greatest of human achievements,” says Dr. 
Humphry; “to have thought carefully and well upon every specimen 
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in it is far more; it is one of the greatest of human glories.” Hunter 
was the keenest of observers, and his facts and his theories are always 
in due relation to one another. Few men made more experiments, 
few have thought more, and in fewer still has the balance between so 
large an amount of work and so large an amount of thought been 
through life so well maintained. His “ Principles of Surgery” is the 
most comprehensive, the most philosophic, and the best exposition of 
the subject ever yet written; a work which more than any other 
carries anatomists and experimentalists above technical details into the 
region of principles and general laws. Those who wish to study the 
man and his work may safely be referred to this interesting treatise. 

From prize essays we seldom expect very much.“ Facts will be 
diligently collected and stand in the place of ideas; opinions more 
obvious than profound will be freely indulged in; the grammar will 
be correct; the style will be a reflection of the youthful essayist’s 
favourite authors; there will be a little grandiloquence and much 
information, which, if not new, will be well put together and digested. 
Those fond of this class of literature will find this Essay of Mr. Hume 
Williams neither better nor worse than its fellows, and an hour may 
be worse spent than in reading his pages. 

This valuable work is in reality a history of civilisation as inter- 
preted by the progress of jurisprudence. Savage nations are governed 
by savage laws, but as they become more and more under the influence 
of a higher morality and of a deeper intellectual cultivation, their 
progress is plainly visible by a study of their Statute Book. Capital 
punishment for the most trivial offences is abolished; confessions 
wrung by all the cruelties of an exquisite torture are terrors of the 
past; the laws of evidence are no longer at the mercy of the perjured 
and the infamous ; important rights cease to be decided by the regu- 
lations of the judicial combat ; the jurisdiction of purely ecclesiastical 
tribunals is carefully limited to those cases with which it should only 
specially deal; and the terrible chances and injustice contained in 
the system of ordeals make way for punishments decided only after 
impartial and searching investigation. The labours of the legislature not 
only embody the manners and customs of the time, but afford the surest 
outlines for a trustworthy picture of the past. In this careful volume 
Mr. Lea traces the progress of jurisprudence from its rudest days to 
the present time. By the light of his very interesting pages, we read 
the rise and fali of those peculiar judicial systems, the Wager of 
Law, the Wager of Battle, the Ordeal, and Torture, which at one 
time or another were in vogue throughout the world. Each of these 
systems is exhaustively treated, and much additional information is 
thrown upon the subject by the comparisons that are instituted between 
the systems adopted by the different countries in Europe and Asia. In 
“Superstition and Force” we have a philosophic survey of the long 
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period intervening between primitive barbarity and civilised enlighten- 
ment. There is not a chapter in the work which should not be most 
carefully studied, and, however well-versed the reader may be in the 
science of jurisprudence, he will find much in Mr. Lea’s volume of 
which he was previously ignorant. The book is a valuable addition 
to the literature of social science. 

In this volume” we have a collection of letters from Benjamin Con- 
stant, Goethe, Jacob Grimm, Guizot, Jacobi, Klopstock, Madame de Staél, 
and others of less note, to Professor Charles de Villiers, the exponent of 
the philosophy of Kant, and of the works of Luther. They do not 
appear to us of much interest. Letters, even though they be written 
by famous men, unless they contain information, wit, or profound 
remarks, are very much like ordinary letters, and scarcely worth the 
publishing. In wading through this correspondence we see little in 
these detached epistles of the great to Villiers that is of interest to the 
reader or of service to philosophy. Perhaps the best things in the 
volume are the letters of Madame de Staél criticising the work of 
Villiers on Kant, and those of Villiers upon “Delphine,” the well-known 
novel of Madame de Staél. With this exception these “ Briefe” are 
fragmentary and commonplace. 

Mr. Heilprin is evidently a follower of Ewald and the Tiibingen 
school of criticism, and in the first volume of his work upon the his- 
torical poetry of the Ancient Hebrews we have a well-digested,summary 
of the examinations into the authenticity of certain chapters in the Old 
Testament with which most of us are familiar.” Mr. Heilprin does 
not add much to our Biblical knowledge; he is more an exponent of 
the prevailing views upon theology than an original thinker. Every 
reader of the works of the great German school of criticism scarcely 
needs Mr. Heilprin to tell us that the authorship of the Psalms is dis- 
puted; that the laws in the Pentateuch, as laid down by Moses, date 
from a much later period; that when. Napoleon occupied three days 
and nights in making his 230,000 men cross the Niemen by the aid of 
three bridges, and in close file, it is somewhat a demand upon our cre- 
dulity to believe that three millions of Israelites, flying from their 
pursuers, forded the Red Sea in a single night; that we possess no 
evidence from Egyptian sources of Hebrew traditions; that there is a 
strong similarity between the exploits of Samson and Hercules; and 
that the character of David has been cruelly maligned, These are 
statements which have been as warmly brought forward as they have 
been as warmly defended or explained, and every schoolboy, to use a 
hackneyed phrase, is familiar with them. Still, if Mr. Heilprin does 
not teach us much that is new, he has a keen appreciation of the poetical 
beauties of the Old Testament, and the reader will thank him for the 
selections from Hebrew Psalmsody he has made, and for the critical 
comments he passes upon the different poets and their works. 
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’ We are at an utter loss to know why this little volume™ should have 
reached the light. We took it up in the hope that, as Colonel Anderson 
had served in the war of American Independence, we should have been 
treated to those interesting details which only an eye-witness can give. 
We were soon disappointed, for a scantier account of a commonplace 
life was never written. The book is dull, is childish, is feeble. We 
can only conclude that it was presented to the world to show that, in 
these days of parvenus, Mr. Anderson had a grandfather. If so, his 
family pride is stronger than his skill in cumposition. 

In the second volume of his well-known work Mr. Holyoake deals 
entirely with the constructive period of Co-operation.” His history 
has appeared at an opportune moment. There can be little doubt that 
all commercial and agricultural principles will in the future be based 
upon co-operation. Isolation will merge into amalgamation, and the 
middle-man in all branches of trade will be as extinct as the dodo. In 
this exhaustive work we have a full account of the history of co-opera- 
tion—of its rise, its progress, the nature of the principles it upholds, the 
difficulties it has to overcome, and the extensive future that lies before 
it. All interested in the grave questions at issue between labour and 
capital should make themselves master of these volumes. 

These records of the famous gaol of the North have a melancholy 
interest of their own.” The authors have spared no pains by consult- 
ing the best authorities to make their work of value to the antiquary 
and the historian. Thanks to their pen, we have an interesting account, 
compiled from local sources, of the early history of York Castle, of the 
governors who held office, of the executions and deaths that took place 
in the Castle, and of the political prisoners who were confined within 
its cells, Such a book is to an extent gloomy reading, but it belongs 
to a class of literature which is a very important element in the study 
of history. Our prison records offer revelations invaluable to the his- 
torian of social life. From this volume we learn that 564 people were 
either hanged or beheaded at York between the years 1370 and 1879. 

It is only right that the town once dignified by the title of the “ Key 
of the North” should have its historian, and in this splendid work of 
Mr. Brown’s, it has no reason to complain either of its chronicler or 
its publisher." A more finished work we have not had the pleasure 
of noticing for some time. When we remember how often fierce 
troops contended for the possession of Newark fortress, how King 
John ended his days within its walls, how loyally it held its own during 
the stormy years of the Civil War, how many eminent men have lived 
within the town, or visited it for literary or political purposes—David 
Hartley, Bishop Warburton, Byron, Wilde, Thesiger, and Gladstone— 
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we may congratulate Mr. Brown upon his theme, and upon the able 
manner in which he has executed it. He has written not merely a 
historical or an antiquarian work, but a volume which appeals to that 
wide class which wishes to know all the past and the present of its 
chief towns put in an interesting form. The book is illustrated by 
numerous engravings and autographs, and by nine photographs by the 
Woodbury permanent process. These photographs are absolutely 
perfect in colour and sharpness of outline. We especially would draw 
attention to these three—“ Newark Parish Church,” “The Dawn of 
Death,” and the “ Original Grant of Arms.” 

These letters constitute a valuable complement to Mr. Forster’s life 
of the great novelist.” They give precisely the information about the 
man and his work which is in a marked degree conspicuous by its 
absence from the latter part of Mr. Forster’s biography. Mr. Forster, 
in spite of the warm affection that existed between him and Charles 
Dickens, saw comparatively but little of his friend during the last years 
of his life. His marriage, his appointment as one of the Commissioners 
of Lunacy, and his constant official absences from London, naturally 
deprived Mr. Forster of much of that liberty and freedom of action that 
had formerly been permitted him, and the two friends were more 
severed than they had ever before been. Thus, in the second volume 
of his Biography we do not have the Charles Dickens we wish to see ; 
we are treated more to his labours than to those little details of 
character which are always interesting in the famous. In these letters, 
collected by loving hands, we see the novelist as those who read his 
books would wish to see him—the warm friend, the charming corre- 
spondent, full of fun, geniality, wit, and great natural kindliness of 
feeling. These volumes are sure to be much read, for they supply 
a want which Mr. Forster’s work, excellent though it was, did not 
exactly satisfy. The letters are smartly written, full of life, observation, 
and that ‘‘ go” which was so essentially the characteristic of Dickens. 

Mr. Baring-Gould has undertaken an important task in writing an 
exhaustive work on Germany.” The position which the once modest 
House of Brandenburgh has suddenly assumed in the military, political, 
and intellectual history of Europe, cannot but make any work which 
enlightens us upon the real condition of the great Teutonic Empire 
welcome. We should have preferred Mr. Baring-Gould to have given 
us more of his own impressions of Germany and Germans than to have 
relied so much upon the views and opinions of “authorities.” 
There is a great deal of information in these volumes touching the 
aristocracy and landed gentry, the forest laws, the military 
discipline, the social habits, the creed and culture of Germany ; 
but the whole is so mixed up with what may be called “ padding,” 
that whilst we do not tire of Mr. Baring-Gould himself, we grow 
weary of those from whom he has compiled. Though the book 
is not free from errors, it is evident that the author has been 
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a close observer of German life, and that he can depict and condemn 
with no incompetent hand what he has seen and what he has thought 
out for himself. We are glad to find that Mr. Baring-Gould does not 
approach his subject with the bitter prejudice of certain writers, which 
render their opinions aud information valueless. He has painted the 
Germans as Cromwell wished his own face to be painted—with the 
warts; but unlike certain critics upon Teutonic life and manners he 
has not painted the face full of warts, ‘Germany : Past and Present” 
strikes us as a work which, from certain faults of construction and an 
evident hastiness in execution, has just missed being a good book. 

This biography, which has now reached its fourth volume,” takes the 
reader from the end of the year 1809 to the end of the year 1811, and 
deals with the Legislative Sessions of 1809, 1810, and 1811; the seizure 
of Madame de Staél’s works on Germany, the Continental blockade, 
the election of Bernadotte to the throne of Sweden, the war in the 
Iberian Peninsula, the warlike preparations against Russia, and the 
other well-known incidents of the period. We cannot but deplore the 
death of the author, for had he been spared to complete his work 
it would have stood out amongst the many biographies of the great 
Napoleon as not only the most interesting, but as historically the most 
accurate. 

This is a most readable work upon a great but little known man.” 
It is a translation of the sketch of Erasmus Darwin, the author of the 
“‘Zoonomia” and “ Botanic Garden,” by Dr. Ernst Krause, which 
appeared in the German scientific journal, “‘ Kosmos.” The sketch is 
preceded by a preliminary notice drawn up by Charles Darwin from 
Erasmus Darwiu’s commonplace book, letters, notices, and other private 
sources. To those who may be deterred from taking up this little 
volume for fear of its too scientific nature, we hasten to assure them 
that their timidity is quite uncalled for. The book is amusing, full of 
curious and out-of-the-way information, and giving much useful 
knowledge of scientific subjects under cover of the most agreeable 
chit-chat. 

A man who has knocked about the world for some filty years, who 
has gone through various startling adventures, who has kept his eyes 
open soas to take note of what he sees, and who can describe the 
various incidents in his romantic life with no little power, is sure of 
an audience. This Captain Barry has done, and we have no work 
before us at the present time which we can more strongly recommend 
to the perusal of the young.” It is well illustrated. 

It is strange that one of the most brilliant episodes in the history of 
patriotism and religious devotion should have remained so long with- 
out an historian worthy of the occasion. The war of La Vendée” was 
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an inevitable event in the Revolution. Backed by the sea and the 
Loire, traversed by few roads, and covered with villages and hamlets, 
the country had maintained its ancient state of feudal existence. In 
La Vendée there was little education and civilisation, because there 
was no middle class ; and there was no middle class, because there were 
no towns. The inhabitants content with their nobles, and taught by 
their priests, were devoted to the ancient order of things and under- 
stood nothing of a Revolution. The nobles and priests finding them- 
selves a strong party in this quarter of the country did not emigrate, 
and there it was that in reality existed the partisans cf the old régime. 
Thus, La Vendée and France were soon in a state of antagonism to 
each other; on the one side were those who believed in the divine 
right of kings and the sanctity of the priesthood, and those who 
believed in liberty and human reason. The order for the recruiting of 
the army became the signal of revolt. Under the leadership of 
Bonchamps, Lescure, La Roche Jaquelin, and others, the insurrection 
spread throughout the country, and the army of the Revolution was 
defeated. The Vendeans became masters of Chitillion, Bressuire, and 
Vihiers; they divided themselves into three bodies and held out man- 
fully against their foes, until their annihilation at Savenay, Dec. 22, 
1793. The final pacification of the province was effected by the Treaty 
of Lugon, Jan. 17, 1800, nearly a million victims having fallen in 
the struggle. The history of M. Deniau is brilliantly written and 
compiled from documents whieh uatil now have never seen the light. 
Written by a Catholic priest, and dedicated to the Bishop of Angers, 
the work, we need hardly say, is the product of an author whose 
prejudices are warmly on the side of those who fought for the main- 
tenance of their faith and of the aristocratic principle. From such a 
work, and dealing with such a period, we cannot expect impartiality— 
we must content ourselves with reading new matter, listening to the 
writer's opinions, and judging for ourselves of the incidents and 
characters that are brought before us. From the Catholic point of 
view—and we should estimate our author’s work from the aim he 
himself sets before him—M. Deniau has written a most able and 
interesting history of one of the most spirited events in French 
history. 

The history of slavery constitutes an important element in every 
work which describes the social and political life of the ancients, but. 
until the volumes of M. Wallon appeared no author has so made the 
subject his special study as to write exhaustively upon it.” We can 
best illustrate the nature of M. Wallon’s volumes by stating what it is. 
he lays before the reader. After an elaborate introduction on the 
origin of slavery, the author deals with the different nations that 
practised it and the course they pursued in relation to it. We have 
slavery as carried out by the Jews, the Egyptians, the Indians, the 
Assyrians, the Chinese, and by the Medes and Persians; the laws re- 
gulating it and the usages in vogue. We have slavery as practised in 
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the days of ancient Greece ; its origin, its particular duties, its adop- 
tion by the colonies and by the conquered races, its relationship to free 
labour, the condition of the slaves, and the laws touching their emanci- 
pation. We have slavery as upheld by Imperial Rome; the duties, 
employment, and price of the slaves; the condition of the slaves in the 
State and in private families, the influence of slavery upon the servile 
and the free classes, the modification of slavery through the spread of 
Christianity and philosophical teaching, slavery in its relation to im- 
perial and municipal administration, and the doctrine of the early 
Church upon the subject. This elaborate work of M. Wallon’s is a 
valuable contribution to the social history of the past. Thougha 
book more for the library than for the circulating library, it is written 
in astyle far from heavy. The chapters entitled ‘“ L’Eglise et l’Esclavage,” 
“L’Eglise et la Liberté,” and “ L’Eglise et la Loi,” are as interesting 
as anything in Gibbon. 

This little work, of which only two volumes have as yet appeared, is 
an attempt to write, in a popular style, the history of France.” The 
volumes are well illustrated, the stories of the events are graphically 
told, and from the one chapter relating to the English occupation of 
Normandy that we have tested, appear to be characterised by an 
accuracy not always to be found in histories that aim at popularity. 

In this somewhat bulky book we have selections from the numerous 
speeches of the great American orator, introduced by an appreciative 
essay upon the style of Daniel Webster, by Mr. E. P. Whipple.” To 
those who admire the old-fashioned style of eloquence and who can 
bring themselves to take an interest in the minor matters of the past, 
which at one time excited considerable attention across the Atlantic, 
this volume will be welcome. It calls attention anew to the genius 
and character of Daniel Webster as a lawyer, statesman, diplomatist, and 
patriot, and will undoubtedly revive public interest in the great body 
of his works. The oratory of Webster is a mixture of Burke and 
Chatham, full of passion, yet logical, argumentative, convincing. Con- 
sidering the difficulty of selecting where all is so excellent, the editor 
has performed his task well; the speeches ‘On the Bunker Hill 
Monument,” the “ Character of Washington,” and the “ Revolution in 
Greece,” are very favourable specimens of the fusion of passion and 
logic which was eminently the main feature in the eloquence of the 
great American lawyer and statesman. 

This brochure” consists of a series of letters recently discovered by 
M. Muller in Holland, forming part of a correspondence that took 
place between the Princess Elizabeth of Bohemia and the Queen 
Christine with the celebrated philosopher Descartes. The answers of 
the two ladies to the letters of the philosopher upon such subjects as 
the union of the soul with the body, the passions, and the principles of 
mathematics, exhibit considerable culture and insight into character. 
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The most interesting portion of the pamphlet is, however, that which 
gives u sketch of the life and character of the fair correspondents, 

Mr. Spenser St. John has performed the task entrusted to him with 
a tact and ability which fully justified the confidence reposed in him as 
a man of letters,” The life of the late Sir James Brooke could not, 
from the very nature of his career, but be interesting; no one will 
say that Mr. St. John’s book is deficient in this respect, but, in addition 
to the interesting details of the Rajah he has collected, he is, without 
being dull or didactic, extremely instructive, and his instruction is 
upon subjects little known to Englishmen. The different incidents in 
the career of the Rajah are told with much spirit, whilst the informa- 
tion we obtain into the inner life—social and political—of Borneo 
leaves nothing to be desired. Sir James Brooke was sprung from an 
ancient Somersetshire family, and early entered the Indian army, 
serving in the Burmese war. Being severely wounded at Rungpoor, 
he quitted the service, and for a time quietly enjoyed the ample fortune 
to which he had succeeded. In 1835 he became the captain of a yacht 
and an expert crew, and sailed for the East with the avowed intention 
of suppressing the Malay pirates. Landing at Sarawak, he assisted in 
quelting a rebellion of the Dyaks, and received the title of Rajah of 
Sarawak. Sir James now devoted all his attention to the extinction 
of piracy, in which he was very successful; but the Sultan of Borneo 
being jealous of English influence, caused several of our settlers to be 
massacred; the new Rajah avenged the murder of his countrymen by 
leading an expedition, with the assistance of Admiral Cochrane, against 
the capital, where he defeated the Sultan’s army and obtained the 
cession to England of the island of Labuan. On his return to England, 
in 1847, Brooke was received with great honour, the decoration of the 
Bath was conferred on him, and he was appointed Governor of Labuan, 
with a salary of 20002. a year. To those who wish to learn the 
further history of this pioneer of English civilisation and commerce 
in the Eastern seas—how he suppressed -piracy, how ably he governed 
his Asiatic subjects, how he lost his property and had to fly for his life 
when England became involved in hostilities with China, how he checked 
the revolts that were constantly breaking out, and the like—we must 
refer them to the interesting pages of this exciting biography. 
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ERHAPS the best of the novels this quarter is not only a reprint," 
but not even written by an Englishman. What is the particular 
excellence of Mr. James’s novels? This may be best answered by turn- 
ing to the collection’ of his shorter tales, which are really and truly 
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novels in miniature. The first thing which strikes us is the care which 
he takes to make everything quite plain for the reader. He fills up 
all details. He spares no pains to bring out his characters into full 
relief, There is nothing slovenly about his writing. Many of our 
ablest novelists, especially women, seem to write with a sort of sympa- 
thetic ink, which requires holding to some fire before the words become 
plain. Not so Mr. James. Take, for instance, ‘The Diary of a Man 
of Fifty.” Nothing can be better than its opening. Mr. James takes 
for his text—‘‘ A man is as old as he feels, but a woman as old as she 
looks,” and plays all round about it for nearly a couple of pages. We 
are at once put on friendly terms with the speaker, and begin his diary 
as naturally as we do our own on the first of the New Year. This is 
Mr. James’s secret—he gets upon good terms with his reader. But 
to do this, as Thackeray did it, and Mr. James still does it, requires 
not only a great deal of humour, but also a great deal of art. 

Mr. McCarthy® is also one of the few novelists who respects him- 
self, and therefore respects the reader. He, too, is also careful. Hes 
draws his characters both distinctly and consistently. Take, for 
instance, the following sketch :—“ He was a tall, lean man, some fifty 
years of age, or thereabouts... .. His thin hair and whiskers had 
that dusty grey on their edges which always suggests what Henry of 
Navarre called the wind of adversity blowing in the face. It showed 
curiously unlike the soft comfortable grey that speaks of life to the 
latest well enjoyed, and of dinners always sure to come at the right 
times.” Now, this is just as good a portrait as Mr. James’s of the man 
of fifty, who had “a fair fortune, a tidy conscience, and a complete 
exemption from embarrassing relatives, and therefore bound in delicacy 
to make himself happy.” Both portraits, we repeat, are equally well 
done, and exactly bring out to a shadow the two different characters 
which are sought to be represented. We might go on to compare Mr. 
James’s and Mr. McCarthy’s styles of humour, but this would lead us 
too far afield. We must content ourselves, therefore, with saying that 
an admirable specimen of Mr. McCarthy’s humour may be found near 
the end of the second volume, where Paulina Vanthorpe addresses the 
meeting. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton’s* new novel has already created enough bitter- 
ness and ill-feeling in certain quarters. We are certainly not going 
to fan the flames of passion. We are no advocates of novels with a 
purpose. Their special fault is that they always heap the virtue all 
on one side. Yet if it is permissible to write political novels, we do 
not see why it is so dreadfully wrong to write ecclesiastical ones. If 
it is allowable for Mr. Mallock to write on one side and hold up living 
persons to scorn and ridicule, we do not see that it is so very wicked 
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for Mrs. Linton to write on the other, especially when she gives us 
merely fictitious characters. Nor do we perceive that Mrs. Linton is 
guilty of any over-statement. Every one who lives in this country 
must know the state into which many parishes have been flung b 
the introduction of Ritualism. The attitude, too, of the Church, 
whether it be High or Low, towards Science, is in the country 
notoriously one of bitterest antagonism. We do not think that Mrs. 
Lynn Linton at all exaggerates that feeling when she makes the 
clergyman’s sister say, “I hold all infidels to be possessed. They are 
the emissaries of the Evil One, and this so-called Modern Science is 
the means by which he works, But you will conquer in the end, 
Launcelot. The Church is stronger than the Pit” (vol. i. p. 73). 
Such speeches are common enough in country rectories and vicarages. 
It is, however, by far the best plan to take no notice of them, still less 
to make them the theme for a novel. Art has nothing to do with such 
things, either on one side or the other. The book, however, is sure 
to be widely read. As we said of Mr. Mallock’s novels, so we say of 
Mrs. Linton’s—it will do good in one direction, it will make people 
think for themselves, it will open their minds in new directions, it will 
show them that outside the Church there is a spirit of inquiry abroad 
which will not rest contented with the Church’s explanations and the 
Church’s doctrines. 

Mr. Meredith’ is, perhaps, Our most artistic novelist, and, for that 
very reason, by no means popular with mere subscribers to Mudie’s. 
His audience is few, but fit. His style may be compared to inlaid 
work. No mosaic is so carefully pieced together as are his sentences. 
If we may say such a thing, he is over-fastidious. He is, in a word, 
what the world would vulgarly call too clever. Take, for instance, the 
following paragraph :—“ Strange eclipse, when the hue of truth comes 
shadowing over our bright ideal planet. It will not seem the planet’s 
fault, but truth’s. Reality is the offender; delusion the treasure that 
we are robbed of. Then begins with us the time of wilful delusion, 
and its necessary accompaniment of the disgust of reality, exhausting 
heart much more than patient endurance of starvation” (vol. i. 
pp. 55, 56). Now, this is undeniably clever writing, but was it quite 
worth the while to wrap up such a simple, we might almost say 
commonplace, proposition in such mysterious terms? ‘This is Mr. 
Meredith’s great fault—he overdoes his cleverness. If he was more 
simple, he would be far more effective. Like all Mr. Meredith’s novels, 
“The Egoist” is full of poetry, subtle observation, and sparkling 
epigrams. 

Major Griffiths’ does not improve in style. He is still as vulgar as 
ever, for, as there is a vulgarity of dress, so there is a vulgarity of 
style. What we mean by vulgarity of style may be illustrated by the 
following sentence, which occurs in the beginning of his first volume :— 
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“Men worship women in the first instance through their eyes—wealth 
of brain-power slowly asserts itself. It is heavily handicapped, and 
cannot easily compete with the reflection of winsome personal charms 
upon the male retina.” Such a sentence as this at once proclaims to 
what school the author belongs. Other worse specimens might easily 
be selected. The general tone of the book is loud and noisy. There 
is abundance of horse-play which the writer mistakes for humour. The 
second volume is decidedly the best, and the best part of that is the 
account of the Zeuxis Club; but we hope the world will not accept 
the author’s picture of artists and literary men as anything but a 
caricature. 

The other novels of the quarter we must treat more briefly. 
Amongst the best of them we may place “ Beating the Air,”’ and 
“David Leslie.”*® The first of these two shows, perhaps, a greater 
knowledge of the world in certain matters, but they both curiously 
resemble one another in the way in which they represent Anglo-Indian 
society. Each throws a great deal of light upon the other. Mr. 
Burke, if we rightly remember, privately published, some three or four 
years since, a most interesting little volume on Spanish proverbs, His 
present work shows a great deal of literary power. Mr. Thorburn’s 
book, too, is equally well written. After these two may be ranked 
*‘ Sister,” ° “Grace Elwyn,” ”’ and “Children’s Children.” In them the 
professional novel reader will find plenty of incident and plenty of 
love scenes. 

As is usual we have received a number of translations of foreign 
novels, Perhaps the best of them is “From the Foam of the Sea.” * 
The English, however, is at times hardly satisfactory. The following 
sentence, for instance, does not read quite so fluently as might be 
wished :—‘ There was a tile upon a roof; now it is there no longer, 
because it detached itself and fell. A man passed by at the moment, 
and received it upon his head. There is confusion; there is chance, 
you say; imagining that the tile was made on purpose to remain upon 
the roof.” This, it should be added, occurs in an argument as to 
what is meant by chance. The book will have a special interest for 
artists. Another work, “Love Blinded,” by the same author, may 


also be recommended. ‘‘ Herman” is decidedly one of the best of 
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Werner’s novels which we have seen, and appears to be fluently 
translated. 
One of the most original volumes of poetry which we have seen for 
a long time is “ The Village Life.” * There is much in it that reminds 
us, however, of “Hilda” and other poems, by Mr. Walter C, Smith, 
whose works are not nearly so well known as they should be. “The 
Village Life,” however, we fear, wants the elements of popularity, 
There is a certain stiffness, which never rises into stateliness, about 
the whole poem,—an angularity of style, if we may venture on such 
a phrase. The village characters are very correctly drawn, but we 
can hardly call them living. There is a want of flesh and blood. They 
are, in a word, hard. Perhaps the best of the sketches is The Parson, 
simply because it most touches our feelings. The conclusion of the 
sketch is particularly good, and may fairly challenge comparison with 
any work of the kind produced in our day :— 
“A painful, but a noble task 

Was his,—the task to gently draw 

Out of its coarse and bardened mask 

The spiritually higher life, 

And steady it to heaven’s law ; 

A task too great, for his own soul. 

But faintly felt the greater light 

His Church’s ancient creed eclipsed. 

He saw the little glints that stole 

Past broken edges of the rim, 

And sweet their influence was to him, 

And through the rents, that centuries 

Of conflict hard had slowly worn 

Some jagged beams of splendour bright 

Into iis inmost soul were borne. 

But the divinest ray of all 

That lit bim on his narrow way 

Was duty, work—that heavenly call 

He sought to follow and obey” (pp. 82, 83). 


Sometimes, however, the author tries to get effects which are at present 
beyond him. Thus, when in “ The Old Professor” he endeavours to put 
into verse Epicharmus’s saying Novs dpa kali vois dkovéis tr’ GAde 
kopa kai trupdd, he attempts a task where failure is no disgrace. 
The same fault in a measure pervades the very clever sketch of the 
‘“‘ Doctor.” The author has put upon his Muse a burden too heavy 
for her to bear. We should be the last, however, to say that the 
victories of Science should not be sung. To do this is the mission of 
the coming poet. May the author of “Village Life” some day suc- 
ceed. He possesses many qualifications. 

The authoress of ‘‘ The Crusaders” * shows here and there a vein of 
poetry. At times, however, she is very confused. Here is a passage 
which requires a note of explanation :— 





15 “The Village Life.” Glasgow: James Maclehose. 1879. 
16 ¢*The Crusaders. A Romaunt and other Poems.” ByG.N.C, London: 
Newman & Co. 1879. 
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“The reaper and his sweltering team a x 

The hss, wh falls as men in battle _— 

But peace abounds, and busy is each swain, 

Some rake the hay, some fork, and raise on high” (p. 95). 
Who is the reaper? Hay is not generally reaped, the reader will say. 
‘The authoress in her enthusiasm to celebrate the progress in agricultural 
improvement evidently means the machine of that name. Her 
grammar, however, suffers by this explanation ; but it is better that 
grammar should suffer than sense. 

When we remember the fate of Sir Henry Taylor’s plays—decidedly 
the finest written since Jonson’s day—we take up any new dramatic poem 
with feelings of regret for the author. Taylor’s plays are scarcely ever 
mentioned in literary society, and very rarely quoted in the magazines 
and reviews. The exquisite songs scattered throughout them have 
found no place in our collections of lyrical poems. Now and then some 
solitary voice, like that of Sir Coutts Lindsay’s, is raised in their 
defence, but is soon drowned in the critical clamour which rages 
around. If Taylor could not make good his claim to be heard, what 
chance has any other writer? By this time Ross Neil” ought to be well 
known to the public. He, or she, for we do not feel quite sure on this 
point, has already published three volumes of very remarkable plays. 
They have not, however, as far as we are aware, attracted any 
attention at Mudie’s. One of them, “ Elfinella,” to which we called 
special attention in this Review for its grace and delicacy, was brought 
out at the Princess’s Theatre. It met, however, with no success. The 
truth was that it was far above the heads of the audience, and was dis- 
placed by some sensational piece, which had along run. In the face of 
all this it requires a bold reviewer to say that Ross Neil's playsare, after 
Taylor's, the finest which this generation has seen. They are essentially 
dramatic, we do not mean in mere situation, but, in what is far more 
difficult, in the portrayal of the characters, and in their touches of 
human nature, Plays lie under great disadvantage in being reviewed. 
A reviewer cz : make good his assertions in the case of a poem by 
quoting a few lines here and there. Buta drama will not be served in 
this fashion. You must quote an entire scene to make good your 
words, to show the variety of the characters, the shades of feeling, the 
collision of human passion, and all in short which makes a drama. 
For this we have no room in this section. We can only, therefore, 
simply say that we think that Ross Neil has made a great advance in 
the present volume. There is a greater terseness in the language and the 
metaphors, a fuller mastery of the resources of blank verse, and, above 
all, a deeper knowledge of human character. 

“‘ Poems and Sonnets” “ are of the usual commonplace sort. Here 
are a couple of lines on a collision between two ships :— 





17 * Arabella Stuart. The Heir of Linne. Tasso.” Plays by Ross Neil. 
Author of “ Lady Jane Grey,” ‘ Inez,” “‘ The Cid,” ‘‘ Elfinella,” &c. &. London: 


Ellis & White. 1879. : y 
18 ‘¢Poems and Sonnets.’”’ By Harriett Stockall. London: Simpkin, Mar- 
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“No to can §' ; no vivid fi dreai 
No a ape By hopeless ateile”™ (p. 151). 
If no tongue, and no fancy, and no pen can describe the scene, why 
does Miss Stockall attempt to do it? The real truth, however, is 
that the lines are a confession, not that the scene cannot be described, 
but that Miss Stockall cannot describe it, and that she does not 
possess the true gift of poetry. 

“Original Readings” ” are a good deal above the mark of such 
performances. Both the poetry and the prose deserve a word of 
something more than mere recommendation. Those who are in search 
of pieces, which can be recited without the aid of scenery and other 
theatrical appliances, are sure to find something to suit them in this 
little volume. 

“ Sketches of Cambridge, in Verse,” is evidently the production of 
& very young man or woman. It is a sort of “Murray” in rhyme, 
The writer is excessively enthusiastic upon a number of subjects. He, 
however, allows his zeal to get the better of his sense of beauty when 
he writes such a stanza as,— 

‘* In every sect in Christendom,— 
In England’s worship or in Rome, 
In Greek or Presbyterian, 
In Luther, or in Wesleyan.” 
Only Brady and Tate can be permitted to write in this style. Such 
a line, however, as, 
“There is a college in St. Andrew’s Street,” 


could not be permitted even to them. 

“ Fantasma”” is a kind of gigantic fairy pantomime, put together 
with a great deal of cleverness and power. The most original character, 
perhaps, is a nigger, who, if he does not, like Bottom, fall in love with the 
fairies, falls into the hands of sprites and witches. The great fault of 
the piece is that the fairy characters want more individuality. Shak- 
speare distinguishes his fairies, Puck, Mab, and Ariel are all distinct. 
Here one fairy is nearly as good as another. There is a want of light- 
ness, too, about many of their songs. Coming after Shakspeare, the 
author, perhaps, could not well escape his influence. The speech of 
Fantasma’s, at page 121, should not, however, quite so closely have 
resembled a certain well-known speech of Titania’s. Perhaps the play, 
with certain alterations, might be adapted to the stage. Some of the 
scenic effects would certainly look very well. The finest, perhaps, is 
to be found in the fifth part, in the dialogue between the Hermit and 
Fantasma. The following lines are certainly fine :— 





39 “Original Readings, in Prose and Verse.” Read in Public by Mrs. Stirling, 
Miss Cowen, Marlande Clarke, and others, By R. Henry. London: Newman 
& Co. 1879. 

20 “Sketches of Cambridge, in Verse.” By Julian Horne. First Series. London: 
Newman & Co. 1879. 

“Fantasma: and other Poems.” Kansas City, MO. U.S.A.: Ramsey, 
Millet & Hudson. 1879. ¥ ‘ 
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** God’s staves are beauty and bonds, but thou wouldst break 
The first, and make the last an iron rod. 
The best of men have made mistakes, but few 
So deadly and so passing strange as this : 
To drive out beauty from her Father’s house, 
So that she wanders homeless through the world.” 
We should have been glad, had we space, to have quoted some more 
ges. If the writer is young there is probably a future for him. 

“The Storm, and Random Rhymes” ™ certainly do not hold out much 

promise. Here is a stanza from “'To-Morrow” :— 
“Tt gounlere life new and dear, 
ut, with the joyous jingle 
Of marriage bells, how oft we hear 
Muffled memoriams mingle.” 
This is the kind of stonemason’s poetry which we occasionally see in 
village churchyards. 

Who will not welcome “ Alice in Wonderland” upon the stage? 
She has come out of her looking-glass, and makes her curtsey at the 
footlights in a very prettily got up book. Besides “ Alice in Wonder- 
land” there are some other excellent plays, especially the last, about a 
princess who invited her friends to a tea anda cry. How her tea and 
tears were so much more funny than most people’s jokes, the reader 
must find out for himself. We must add a word of praise for the 
illustrations, many of which are excellent, full, like the book itself, of 
beauty and quiet fun. 

Those who remember the article upon Milton by the Rector of Lin- 
coln College, which appeared some years ago in Macmillan’s Magazine, 
felt that he was pre-eminently the man to write his biography.** The 
three qualifications, which Aristotle says are necessary for the attain- 
ment of wisdom, are necessary for a biographer—nature, learning, and 
experience. We need not say that the Rector of Lincoln brings them 
all to his task. It would, however, be sheer impertinence on our part 
to praise his work. We will merely say that, if Milton himself could 
have had his choice of a biographer, he would, in the present day, 
probably have selected Mr. Pattison. We shall, instead of offering a 
mere barren tribute of praise, endeavour to look at the work from the 
standpoint of the German proverb, which says that a philosopher and 
a ploughman know more than a philosopher, especially when the 
ploughman confines himself to his own subject. What strikes us most 
in reading the book is the pains which Mr. Pattison takes to set the 
ordinary reader right. He spares no trouble to point out to him the 
exact meaning of Milton’s studies, and the one passionate aim and 
desire of his life. Not only does Mr. Pattison do this, but he carefully 








22 «The Storm, and Random Rhymes.” By John M’Laughlin. London : New- 
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explains how Milton’s great epic came to be written, and how, in that 
day, no other subject was available, and then proceeds to pass in review 
the various criticisms which have been made, and to show how utterly 
untrue the majority of them are. Mr. Pattison has not, however, been 
at the same pains to dispose of the criticisms on “ L’Allegro” and 
“Tl Penseroso. "He rightly points out, however, what we are all of us 
so apt to forget, that they with “ Comus” hold a unique position in Eng- 
lish literature. There was nothing like them before, and there has 
been nothing like them since. Yet they have not escaped the criticism 
of the Philistines. Mr. Pattison has given a short summary of these 
criticisms, but he has not thought fit to refute them. This is what 
we shall endeavour to do. First, however, let us give the passage 
in full :— 


“The fidelity to Nature of the imagery of these poems (‘L’Allegro’ and ‘Il 
Penseroso’) has been impugned by the critics. 
‘ Then to come in spite of sorrow 
And at my window bid good-morrow,’ 
The skylark never approaches human habitations in this way as the redbreast 
does. Mr. Masson replies that the subject of the verb ‘to come’ is not the 
skylark but ‘L’Allegro,’ the joyous student. I cannot construe the lines as 
Mr.Masson does, even though the consequences were to convict Milton, a city- 
bred youth, of not knowing a skylark from a sparrow when he saw it. A close 
observer of things around us would not speak of the eglantine as twisted, of 
the cowslip as wan, of the violet as glowing, or of the reedasbalmy. Lycidas’s 
laureate hearse is to be strewn at once with primrose, woodbine, daffodil and 
jasmine. The pine is not rooted deep as high (P. R. 4416), but sends its roots 
along the surface. The elm, one of the thinnest-foliaged trees, is inappro- 
priately named star-proof. Lightning does not singe the tops of trees of the 
orest, but either shivers them or cuts a groove down the stem. These and 
other such-like inaccuracies must be set down partly to conventional language 
used without meaning, the vice of Latin versification enforced as a task, but 
they are partly due to real defect of natural knowledge” (pp. 24, 25). 


On the contrary, we hold that in the majority of these cases the 
defect is want of natural knowledge on the part of the critics. Let 
us take the first allegation about the skylark. To read the passage as 
Mr. Masson does is to kill the whole spirit of its poetry. It is the 
lark which bids good-morrow, as everybody knows who has lived in 
the country, not in an overgrown country-house, with its acres of 
shrubberies, but in a farmhouse or cottage placed in a grass field. 
’ Morning after morning in the spring have we heard the lark, as we 
lay in bed, both begin and end its song. No description can be so 
exquisitely true as Milton’s, It is the very essence of Cockney 
criticism to find fault with the passage—the sort of criticism which 
proceeds from a man who has never heard good-morrow at his 
window, except from a Christmas wait, or seen a lark near a window, 
except in a bird-cage in the Seven Dials. We now come to the eglan- 
tine question. If the critics who object to the use of eglantine for honey- 
suckle will take the trouble to look into Dr. Prior’s excellent work on 
the ‘“‘ Popular Names of British Plants” (1870), they will discover that 
the eglantine did not always mean the sweet-briar; and if they will take 
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the further trouble of looking into Britten’s and Holland’s “ Dictionary 
of English Plant-Names” (1878), they will discover that eglantine is to 

this day the provincial name for the honeysuckle in the North of Eng- 

land, especially in parts of Yorkshire. We now come to the “cowslips 

wan” and the “ glowing violet.” Milton calls the cowslips “ wan” with 

precisely the same reason and truth of observation that Shakspeare 

calls the oxlip “bold.” Just as the oxlip holds up its single flowers 

erect, so has the cowslip a tendency to let its bells drop, especially 

after a certain period. Nothing can be more striking, when you enter 
a field full of oxlips and cowslips, than the extreme contrast between the 

two flowers. The “ glowing violet” opens up a much wider question. 

Shakspeare calls the violet “dim.” Shakspeare is thinking of the 

early sweet violet which comes in March, and for which you have to 

turn over the leaves before you can find it; but Milton means the later, 

unscented violet, which glows in the full May.sun. No epithet could 

better describe it than “ glowing.” The Latins used the word “ purple” 

as applied to a swan or even to snow, as best describing the glowing in- 

candescence of whiteness. Milton has reversed the process, and translated 
purple by glowing. We feel ashamed to go on. We feel ashamed to 

be making these apologies for Milton. If we do not of ourselves spon- 

taneously welcome a description, if an epithet does not at once come 

home to us, no amount of explanation will make us properly interpret 
either the one or the other. Thoso who cannot understand why 
Lycidas’s hearse should be strewed with a variety of flowers are far 
enough away from the poet’s land of imagination, which Goethe 
rightly says you must enter before you can understand the poet. 

Criticism, however, reaches the climax of Cockneyism when it declares 
that the elm is a thin-leaved tree. Such a critic’s idea of an elm 
is evidently taken from the elms in Kensington Gardens, whose leaves 
begin to drop before they are grown. On the contrary, the elm, 
when in its favourite soil, a deep rich loam, is one of the thickest- 
leaved of our trees. So great is the weight of the leaves that the 
branches of the elm often break down in the summer under the burden. 
Further, in many parts of the country the leaf of the elm is collected 
as a manure on account of its valuable earthy constituents. Although 
we have not nearly finished what we had proposed to say, we are 
reluctantly compelled to stop. We should have liked to have said 
something about the reed and the pine, but this would have led us 
into a discussion on the province of the poet and the naturalist. We 
should have liked to have shown, too, how the poet’s truth is in a 
certain sense higher than the truth of the naturalist. Somehow or 
another the idea has got spread that Milton saw Nature only by books, 
and every critic thinks he is entitled to find fault. It is quite true, as 
the Rector of Lincoln admits, that Milton did see Nature through 
books, and his criticism on Milton’s description of the moon and 
Horace’s “ errantem lunam” is one of the very best of its kind in the 
book, But seeing Nature through books is a very different thing to 
seeing Nature only by and from books. Even Walton himself, if 
judged by the kind of criticism which is constantly applied to Milton, 
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fails, as he in a well-known passage uses “ culverkeys” in an unusual 
sense. We should have much liked to have said something on Mr. 
Pattison’s treatment of Milton’s so-called plagiarisms, but must refrain. 
Milton has in our days been the subject of much vituperation from the 
High Church party. This was only to be expected. Milton must 
needs be both feared and hated by the party, which would reduce us 
all to mental slavery. We should not be surprised to hear that the 
Rector of Lincoln’s work was excluded from all parish libraries, over 
which the High Church party have control, 

‘‘Those who educate children well, are more to be honoured than 
those who produce them,” said Aristotle. Sir Coutts Lindsay,* however, 
not only produces pictures himself, but teaches others to produce them, 
Whether we are artists or sculptors or poets, or merely irresponsible 
reviewers, we are all of us in many ways indebted to his princely 
munificence. But it is the younger school of painters—those in whose 
pictures poetry plays so large a part—that school of which Burne 
Jones may be said to lead the van,—which owes the deepest debt to 
Sir Coutts Lindsay. Without the Grosvenor Gallery that school 
would never have been known to the general public. Sir Coutts 
Lindsay's address will therefore be read with the deepest interest by 
all who have any love for art. The main Scope of the address, as its 
title indicates, is to show—to slightly alter the words of Socrates—“ that 
to separate the beautiful from the honest, is imprudent, as if anything 
really were beautiful that is not honest.” But the address does a good 
deal more than this. It sketches for us the rise and progress of the 
arts in our own day. Sir Coutts Lindsay is thoroughly impressed 
with the modern idea of a law of development which governs art no 
less than science. He plainly sees that each age produces its own art. 
Many of the younger artists will perhaps be apt to take offence at 
some of the opening sentences. Yet nothing can be truer than they 
are. As the Arabic proverb, quoted by Emerson, says, “the artist is more 
the child of his own day than of his own father.” Each age translates 
and transmutes the past for itself and according to its own belief. There 
is no fear of the ancient myths dying out because we do not believa 
in them or treat them in the way which the ancients did. The story 
of the Sirens will last as long as men have passions. The tale of 
Venus and Adonis can never grow old whilst spring and summer 
and winter last. For those that have eyes Venus rises every day out 
of the sea. But the treatment of all these subjects must be our own— 
no copy, no echo. This, if we rightly understand Sir Coutts Lindsay, is 
the gist of his argument. Having taken this general survey of the 
position, Sir Coutts Lindsay proceeds to a brief review of the 
poetry of theday. For obvious reasons he is chary of names, as he 
is throughout the address. He also understands the wise maxim 
of neither praising nor blaming overmuch. Tennyson he, of course, 
singles out from the crowd, and with him joins Browning. Of 





25 * Address on the Relation of Fine Art to Social Science.” By Sir Coutts 
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the younger poets generous mention is made of Rossetti, Swin- 
burne and William Morris. Finally, Sir Coutts Lindsay does 
justice to one, whose merits have never yet been fully acknowledged, 
Taylor, the author of “Philip van Artevelde.” From poetry Sir 
Coutts Lindsay passes on to music. It is the public here which is 
the master of the situation, and as long as the public demands “ music- 
hall” music, so long will composers stoop to please the public. The 
criticism on Mr. Sullivan is thoroughly to the point. From music Sir 
Coutts Lindsay turns to architecture, “frozen music,” as it has been 
‘well called, and here we may see how thoroughly wide and liberal his 
views are. He is not afraid of iron and steel and glass. ‘For my 
part,” he says, “I see nothing to regret, but enough to fire our 
architects with a noble resolution to wield worthily the greater powers 
that the age has given into their hands. The Greeks met a new epoch 
with fresh invention; are we less capable of great efforts, is our 
courage less prompt than theirs?” These are bold words, but they are 
as wise as they are bold. We reluctantly pass by Sir Coutts Lindsay’s 
remarks on sculpture, which are worthy of deep consideration, and 
hurry on to his criticisms on modern pictures. This portion of the 
address will probably form the battle-field between Sir Coutts Lindsay 
and his critics. For our own part, we think that the praise of Sir Edwin 
Landseer is out of all proportion. It is the sort of criticism which we 
might expect from a country squire if he possessed Sir Coutts 
Lindsay’s gift of language. Again, we should as soon think of com- 
paring Frith to Hogarth as the ribald vulgarity of Town Talk to the 
irony of Socrates. We pass on to pleasanter themes. Sir Coutts 
Lindsay’s criticism on the pre-Raphaelites is thoroughly discriminating. 
Their mistake was that “ they grasped Truth with the right hand, and 
put it aside with the left;” that is to say, in other words, they had not 
learnt, as Goethe puts it, “that Art is Art, precisely because it is 
not Nature.” We should have been glad if Sir Coutts Lindsay had 
said somewhat more about Burne Jones. The public have yet to be 
educated as to why they should admire Burne Jones, and to be 
especially taught what there is in his pictures which makes them more 
‘golden than gold.” We should have been glad, too, if Sir Coutts 
Lindsay had mentioned some of the younger artists, more or less of 
the Burne Jones school—Crane, Armstrong, Stanhope, Strudwick, Miss 
Pickering, and others. The public here again has much to learn. Sir 
Coutts Lindsay’s address, however, will do an immense deal of good. 
The opening of the Grosvenor Gallery formed an epoch in the history 
of English art. Sir Coutts Lindsay’s name will be gratefully handed 
down to posterity as one of those few patrons of art who was himself 
both an artist and a critic. 

“‘The Amateur Poacher”™ has far too much of “It’s a fine day, 
let’s go and kill something” spirit in it to be perfectly pleasant reading. 
No amount of fine writing, no amount of mere manual dexterity, as 








6 “The Amateur Poacher.” By the Author of “The Gamekeeper at Home,” 
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seen in Landseer’s pictures, can reconcile us to pictures of animals 
either dead or dying, killed for killing’s sake. Poetry turns away from 
such themes. Condorcet and Sir Walter Scott have alone, as far 
as we know, expressed the right feeling on the subject. It is, however, 
but justice to say that the author of the ‘ Amateur Poacher” ex- 
presses his abhorrence of the,modern system of battues. An honour- 
able feeling, too, of a love for beauty, which has made him more than 
once stay his otherwise murderous hand, peeps out in places. As 
for the book itself, it so thoroughly tells us the ins and outs and tricks 
of the poacher’s craft, that it might be more truly called “The Hand- 
book of Poaching” or “The Poacher’s Guide.” The author knows all 
those characters who are generally to be found in the village public- 
house when they have any money. The rabbit-catcher, the rat-catcher, 
the “ Moucher,” and the sporting landlord, are all very characteristically 
drawn. They would, however, become rather tiresome if the author 
had not relieved his pages with some descriptions of country scenery. 
‘These sketches form the real charm of the book. Here, for instance, is 
a pre-Raphaelite picture :— 


“In the ditches, under the shade of the brambles, the hart’s-tongue fern 
extended its long blade of dark glossy green. By the decaying stoles the 
hardy fern flourished, under the trees the lady fern will be found; and further 
up, nearer the wood, the tall brake almost supplanted the bushes. Oak and 
ash boughs reached across; in the ash the wood-pigeons lingered. Every now 
and then the bright colours of the green woodpeckers flashed to and fro their 
nests in a tree hard by. They would not have chosen it had not the place 
been nearly as quiet as the wood itself” (p. 156). 


Here is another scene equally well done :— 


“Just as in the early part of the year green buds and opening flowers 
welcome swallow and cuckoo, so the cleus of the dying leaf prepare the wa 
for the second feathered immigration in autumn. The maples are aglow with 
orange, the oaks one mass of buff, the limes bright gold, the elms a soft yeliow. 
In the hawthorn thickets bronze spots abound ; here and there a bramble leaf 
has turned a brilliant crimson ” (p. 188). 


We might quote many more passages equally true and equally beau- 
tiful, all testifying to the author’s loving observation of the minutest 
changes at each season of the year. Our forefathers were happy in 
having Gilbert White, but the present writer promises to supply his 
place for the present generation. We should think that he might write 
a capital novel of village life, but he must take care not to trench too 
closely upon either Mr. Blackmore’s or Mr. Hardy’s ground. George 
Eliot’s midlands do not come within the limits of either of these three 
writers. She is so far secure. But there seems some fear lest the 
west and south-west of England may not be drawn upon too much. 

“Tf,” says Mr. Pattison, in his “ Milton,” “ there is any literary 
drudgery more mechanical than another, it is generally supposed to 
be that of making a dictionary.” Scaliger’s epigram, beginning “Si 
quem dura manet senténtia judicis olim,” is not forgotten. But the 
epigram is not true in these days, since etymology, has assumed a 
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scientific form. Professor Skeat’s® new dictionary is as interesting as 
a fairy tale. Every article in the work shows how language is “ fossil 
poetry.” To judge such a dictionary as it should be judged requires 
a specialist, and we shall not presume to pass our opinion on a work 
which has been the labour of nearly a lifetime. Professor Skeat 
requires no recommendation from us. 

“ The Encyclopedic Dictionary” fairly carries out its title.” It isa 
book meant for the masses, and is brought out at a cheap price. As 
far as we have tested it, the results have been satisfactory. As a 
dictionary of words it appears to be very full. All'the Shakspearian 
phrases to which we have referred are thoroughly explained. Perhaps 
the articles referring to Art might be made somewhat fuller, and we 
certainly think that under Apollo some mention should have been 
made of the recent discovery of the true meaning of the figure, upon 
which Professor Colvin has written so well and so learnedly. With 
regard to etymology we should advise the editor simply to follow 
Professor Skeat’s great work which we have just noticed. Under 
Shakspearian words some mention should be made of Schmidt’s 
Dictionary. The illustrations would certainly bear improvement. 
For a book which is intended to be popular they should be far more 
numerous and of a more novel character. 

Mr. Burnand’s book” will be looked upon in very different ways by 
differentreaders. Those who regard the stageas Anathema will of course 
have nothing to dowith it. His lightnessof treatmentwill, too, only make 
the offence worse. Still, there are some serious things in it, and the 
suggestion that there should be a school of Dramatic Art is one of 
them. But this opens up such a very wide question as to the future 
of the drama in England, that we dare not enter upon it. For those 
who do not especially care about the stage, we can, however, recommend 
Mr. Burnand’s book for its excellent jokes and admirable stories. The 
best of these refers to the late Dr. Donaldson’s work on Jasher. 
One Sunday morning the walls of Cambridge were placarded with bills 
announcing that a certain clergyman would burn Donaldson’s work in 
front of Trinity College. A mob soon collected. “ Jasher! Donaldson! 
heresy !” were the cries. A town-and-gown row was imminent, when a 
quick-witted junior don appeared with an old Euclid in flames, and so 
the mob was appeased. 

In no direction has so great an improvement taken place as in school- 
books. We may not have Bentleys and Porsons amongst us, but we 
have able, painstaking, conscientious scholars who devote their energies 
in a way which will be of the utmost consequence to the present and 





*7 «An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. Arranged on an 
Historical Basis.” By the Rev. Walter Skeat, M.A., Elsington and Bosworth 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Cambridge. (Part II. To be com- 
pleted in four parts.) Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1879. 

88 «‘'The Encyclopedic Dictionary. A New and Original Work of Reference to 
all the Words in the English Language.” Edited by R. Hunter, M.A., F.G.S. 
Vol. I. London: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 1879. 

29 “<The ‘A. D.C.’ Being Personal Reminiscences of the University Amateur 
Dramatic Club, Cambridge.” By F.C,Burnand. London: Chapman & Hall, 1889, 
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all following generations. Amongst the best of the various series. 
of school-books which are just now being published, may be mentioned 
“‘ The Elementary Classics.” The notes are precisely the sort of notes 
which are required, which assist a boy without making him lazy. For 
boys somewhat more advanced “‘ The Clarendon Press Series” may be 
recommended. Here again the notes are precisely what they should 
be, throwing light upon difficulties rather than making a mere display 
of the editor's knowledge. Lastly, for a still higher order of students,. 
we have a series of “ Classical Writers." These we cannot praise too 
much. Such essays as those of Professor Campbell’s on “ the poetic 
form” of Sophocles, and on “ Virgil as a poet of Nature,” by Professor 
Nettleship, are simply masterpieces. 

Here we may take the opportunity of noticing General Schomberg’s 
translation of the Odyssey, which somehow or another has only just 
reached us. By the date of the preface it must have appeared just 
about the time that Messrs. Butcher’s and Laing’s excellent prose 
translation came out, which we noticed in the last April number of this 
Review. General Schomberg speaks so very modestly of his own per- 
formance, acknowledges the enormous difficulties of his task, and 
recognises, what so few do, the art which is required to manage 
English blank verse, that we feel it very difficult to review him. All the 
observations which he makes in his preface, more especially as 
to faithfulness being the first requisite of a translator, we have often 
made, and are only too glad to find an ally in so able a scholar and 
critic as General Schomberg. Of his work we can only speak generally; 
as a translator he is always faithfully faithful both to the letter and 
the spirit, and as a writer of blank verse he shows a mastery over that 
most difficult of measures which is rarely attained. Yet we think that 
General Schomberg would himself allow that perfect success has. 
not been reached ; certainly, we may most truly add, through no fault 
of the translator’s, but simply because success by such means is im- 
possible, 

Christmas gift-books are hardly so numerous or so good as usual. 
“Golden Threads from an Ancient Loom’ is more remarkable 
for its size and cheapness than for its artistic qualities. It is in reality 
passages from the Nibelungenlied, with illustrations by Schnorr. 


30 «*Elementary Classics.” I. Herodotus. The Second Persian War. By 
A. H. Cooke, B.A. IL Thucydides. The Capture of Sphacterie. By C. E. 
Graves, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 

31 ** Clarendon Press Series. Aristophanes. The Clouds.” With Introduction. 
and Notes. By W. W. Mervy, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1879. 

33 “Classical Writers.” Edited by John Richard Green. I. Sophocles. By 
Lewis Campbell, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of St. 
Andrews. II. Virgil. By H. Nettleship. ITI. Livy. By W. W. Capes, M.A., 
Fellow of Hertford College, and Reader in Ancient History in the University of 
Oxford. London: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 

33 “The Odyssey of Homer. Rendered into English Verse.” Books I. to XII. 
By G. A. Schomberg, C.B. London: John Murray. 1879. 

34 «Golden Threads from an Ancient Loom.” Das Nibelungenlied, adapted 
to the Use of Young Readers. By Lydia Hinds. With fourteen Wood Engray- 
ings, by Julius Schnorr, of Carolsfield. London: Griffith and Farran. 1880. 
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We cannot say very much either for the text or the woodcuts. The 
latter certainly show some force and power, but that is the highest 
praise which we can give. The most poetical of them is the frieze 
under the death of Siegfried. “The Favourite Picture Book”® is 
in reality a most sumptuous quarto A B C, with four hundred and 
fifty illustrations, for little children. When we remember that a per- 
fect copy of Lye’s “‘ Spelling Book” (1684) now fetches many pounds, 
we are afraid to speculate what the present volume may be worth in 
two hundred years. 

Of tale-books for boys and girls there is a large variety. For boys 
there are tales by land and tales by sea. Those who prefer the former 
should certainly try Mr. Henty’s “ Young Buglers.”** We are carried 
back to the days of Dick Turpin. Here two boys not only save the 
mail coach and the passengers and the mails, but shoot one burglar 
dead and drive over another. For those who prefer adventures by 
sea, Mr. Kingston has written “Will Weatherhelm.”” Here we 
have the fine old English tar as he was before steamboats were 
invented. For both girls and boys we can recommend “ Corner 
Town Chronicles,” “Stephen the Schoolmaster,”*” “The Begum’ 
Fortunes,” and “Friends over the Water.”" Lastly, for all those 
who wish to keep a diary or make a commonplace book, there is 
“The Birthday Book of Quotations and Autograph Album,’” which, 
with its blank leaves, may serve a variety of purposes. 

Two or three French books call for notice. ‘Contes Gascons”“ 
explains itself. The author writes fluently, and with a good deal of 
humour. The type of character which he paints has been too often 
done to admit of much novelty of treatment. ‘“ Récréations Physiques” 
is one of the many attempts to make science popular. It is light and 
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35 “The Favourite Picture Book, and Nursery Companion.’ Compiled anew, 
by Uncle Charlie. With Four Hundred and Fifty Illustrations by Absolon, 
Anelry, Bennett, Browne (Phiz), Sir John Gilbert, T. Landseer, Leech, Prout, 
— Weir, and others. Fifteenth Edition. London: Griffith and Farran. 

880. 

36 “The Young Buglers. A Tale of the Peninsular War.” By G. A. Henty, 
Author of “The March to Magdala,” “The March to Coomassie,” &c. &c. With 
Illustrations. Griffith & Farran. 1880. 

87 “ Will Weatherhelm. The Yarn of an old Sailor about his Early Life and 
Adventures.” By William H. G. Kingston. With Illustrations, London : Griffith 
& Farran. 1880. 

38 “Corner Town Chronicles.” By Kathleen Knox. London: Griffith & 
Farran. 1880. 

39 “Stephen the Schoolmaster.’ By Mary E. Gellie. London: Griffith & 
Farran. 1880. 

40 “The Begum’s Fortunes.” By Jules Verne. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle & Rivington. 1880. 

41 «© Friends over the Water. A Series of Sketches of French Life.” By M. 
Betham Edwards, author of “Doctor Jacob,” ‘‘ Kitty.” Illustrated. London: 
Houlston & Sons. 1880. 

42 “The Birthday Book of Quotations and Autograph Album.” London: Griffith 
& Farran. 1880. 

4 «Contes Gascons.” Gaillac, P. Dugoust. 1879. 

“ ** Récréations Physiques.” Par A. Castillon, Professeur au Collége Sainte- 
Barbe. Paris: Hachette. 1879. 
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lively. M. Schuré is already known to our readers as a poet, some- 
what resembling our own Wordsworth in his treatment of Nature and 
natural scenery. He now appears as a novelist.” He possesses many 
of the qualifications which are required for character-drawing, and 
this, it should be remembered, is the aim of the novelist. By a few 
strokes M. Schuré is able to bring before us national characteristics, 
His portrait of the Scotch baronet, Sir Henry Gordon, who forms one 
of the principal characters, is extremely striking. His sketches, too, of 
the German philologist ; of that remarkable Englishman, Mr. Middleton, 
who always reads one paper but has a variety of nods, with his no less 
remarkable wife, type of the female Philistine, are equally well done. 
But M. Schuré is a poet; and what gives the book its true character 
is the poetry, which is seen in every page. It reveals itself not only 
in the description of such a character as Fianetta, but in such descrip- 
tions as those of the famous grotto in Capri and of the statues ‘Epws- 
"EAms and ’Avrépws-Gdvaros, which, if we do not mistake the meaning 
of the book, foreshadow its moral. But it is in the description of the 
sea that M, Schuré is strongest. It has been noticed that though 
Shakspeare often mentions the sea, yet he always dwells upon its force 
and its power rather than upon its beauty. M. Schuré does both. But 
it is when he paints its beauty, as at pp. 22, 58, 76, 90, 281, that he 
is at his best. We trust that we have said enough to direct the reader’s 
attention to a work which differs very widely from the general run of 
French novels, and which is marked both by the originality of its 
characters and its observations on human life, no less than by its 
eloquence and poetry. 
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HE new volume of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica”' is very strong in 
.L scientific articles: geodesy, geography, geology, and geometry are 
all treated of in exhaustive Articles calculated to place any one follow- 
ing the example of Robert Chambers, and educating himself upon the 
basis of the Encyclopedia Britannica, well up with the world of scien- 
tific study. Of the miscellaneous Articles, that of Mr. A. Stuart 
Murray on “ Gems,” the “ Goths” of Mr. E, A. Freeman, the “‘ German 
History and Literature of Mr. Sime, and the “ William Lloyd Garrison” 
of Mr, Oliver Johnson, taken from the American work by that author, 
are among the most interesting. The admirable Article on William 
Godwin, by Mr. C. Kegan Paul, the Gluck of Dr. Hueffer, and the 
fairly good but sketchy life of Goethe, by Mr, Oscar Browning, deserve 
special mention. Mr. Saintsbury contributes an Article on “ Théophile 
Gautier,” which is a curious specimen of the Gautier mania by which 
a small school of writers are at present afflicted. The reprinting of 





45 “ Mélidona.” Par Edouard Schuré. Paris: Lévy. 1879. ; 
1 “* Encyclopedia Britannica.” Vol. X. G—Got. A. &C. Black, Edinburgh. 
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Lord Macaulay's Essay on ‘‘ Goldsmith” makes one wish that the pub- 
lishers had more often drawn upon past writers for their Articles, though 
by the way Lord Macaulay’s account of the state of the roads leading 
to Goldsmith’s birthplace, if accurate when it was written, is ludicrously 
incorrect now, and ought to have been altered or omitted. Any one 
who has walked or driven over the admirable roads leading to Bally- 
mahon—roads us good as any in the kingdom—will be compelled to 
smile at the superannuated statistics of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
We have noticed a few mistakes in the volume. Thus to speak of 
Garrick as “ escaping from the chains of an unreturned passion” for 
Peg Woffington, hardly conveys a correct idea of the relations that 
existed between the great actor and actress, for which “ unreturned 
passion” seems very inapplicable. Again, in Mr. Hayward’s Article on 
“‘ Gentz; Gentz is described as forming a bond of union with Metternich 
in 1840, though Gentz died in 1832. This is no doubt only a mis- 
print, but it is avery importantone. There are, indeed, a number of 
misprints in the volume, unimportant in themselves, but which would 
look bad enough in the columns of a daily paper. They look singular! 
illin a work of such importance asa standard encyclopedia. The life 
of George Gilfillan, the Scotch poet, attaches too much importance to 
his position as an author. 

We should be glad if all the essays in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
were as uniformly good as are those in a singularly delightful 
little volume of Essays on Literary and Social Subjects which 
comes from India.’ Its author, Mr. N. J. Ratnagar, the editor of 
the late “Hindu Reformer,” intends his booklet to be of use to 
Indian boys in the preparation of English studies for the matriculation 
examination. It ought to prove exceedingly valuable for this purpose, 
but it deserves at the same time a far more extended circle of 
readers, There are ninety-two Essays in the volume, but each is 
only a page long, in itself a novel feature of essay writing, and the 
purity and precision of the style are no lessremarkable than the extent 
and variety of the author’s culture. In English literature and English 
politics Mr. Ratnagar seems to be exceptionally well versed, and his 
command of the English language is, for a foreigner, most surprising. 
Indeed, it is only in the care and perfection of the writing and in the 
precision of phrase, qualities evidently based upon a careful study of the 
greatest masterpieces of English classic literature—it is, we repeat, 
only in the superiority of the style to that of ordinary English journalism 
that the hand of a foreigner is to be detected. We should be heartily 
glad to see this little work reprinted in England as a model reading- 
book for our schools. It could not but effect good. We notice one or 
two trifling inaccuracies which might be amended in a future edition. 
‘It is incorrect to say that Cobden and Bright knew no language but 
“their mother tongue English.” Nor is it accurate to represent Mr. 
Gladstone as saying ‘“‘ that every day should begin for him with his 
old friend Homer,” or in making Cobden declare that a copy of the 
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Times was worth more to the modern reader than, the whole of 
Thucydides, Also we are sorry to see so good a scholar call Greek a 
dead language, “not spoken at all.” The Greek of modern Athens 
is, as Professor Blackie truly observes, the same tongue as that which 
Paul spoke on Mars Hill, nay, more, it is practically the same as the 
speech in which Homer sang of the war round Troy. But these are 
slight blemishes in so thoroughly admirable a book, 

From a Hindu’s work on England it is interesting to turn to an 
Englishman’s work on one of the great poets of the East. When 
Captain Wilberforce Clarke speaks of his translation of the Bustan of 
Sa’ Di’ as translated for the first time into prose, we presume he means 
for the first time completely done into prose. The greater portion of 
the “ Pleasure-garden” has been for some years familiar to English 
students of the Persian poets in one of a series of little volumes of 
translations in prose from their works, executed by a mysterious S.R., 
and published by Williams and Norgate. This, however, in no measure 
detracts from the great merit of Captain Clarke’s work, which is a 
complete and literal line for line translation of inestimable value for any 
one wishing to obtain either the high proficiency, higher standard, or 
degree of honour in examinations in Persian in India, for each of 
which a knowledge of the Bustan as a whole or in part is necessary. 
But apart from its value to Persian schools, it will do good work in 
making English students of universal literature as well acquainted with 
one of the great masterpieces of Persian literature as is possible without 
a knowledge of Persian. Though the Bustan may not be so fascinating 
to English readers as the “Ghazels of Hafiz” or the strange love story 
of ‘‘ Joseph and Zulaikha,” into which Eastern art has transformed the 
tale of the son of Jacob and of Potiphar’s wife, and can never take such 
a hold on our literature as has the “ Rubaiyat” of Omar Khayyam, 
the greatest production of Persia, there are many passages in it of 
exceeding beauty, a familiarity with which cannot but be beneficial. 
For example, such couplets as— 

“From every corner I found pleasure 
From every harvest I obtained an ear of corn,” 
with its resemblance to Savage Landor’s simile of warming both hands 
before the fire of life; or the delightful appeal to critics— 
“When one couplet out of a thousand is pleasing to thee, 
In the name of manliness restrain thy hand from criticism;” 


or this expression of the submission of a lover to his mistress— 


“Tf she desires thy life, thou placest it on the palm of her hand, 
And if she puts the sharp sword on thy head thou placest thy head 
in submission ;” 
or the strange story suggestive of the extravagant passion found in the 
“ Arabian Nights,” of the one beggar-born who had affection for one 
king-born, and the sad straits to which his complete devotion brought 





3 “The Bustan of Sa’di.”’ Translated by Captain H. Wilberforce Clarke. 
London : W. H. Allen & Co. 1879. 
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him. Sententious wisdom is plentiful in the Bustan; witness this 
fable :— 
A certain one had sugar-cane on a small plate, 
A wanderer right and left for a purchaser. 
In a corner of the village to a pious man he spoke, 
Saying, Take, and pay when thou hast the means. 
That wise man of adorned disposition uttered 
An answer that should be written on the eye. 
Perhaps to thee patience as to payment may not be exercised 
towards me, 
But to me patience is as to the sugar-cane. 
The fatalistic equalisation of the East is evident in these two verses :— 
If he be King, or if garment-stitcher, 
When they s eep the night of both becomes day. 
And if the torrent of death comes and takes both, 
Whether the Sultan on the throne or the wanderer in the desert, 
what difference ? 
Captain Clarke might have prefixed a short account of the life of Sa’ 
Di to the translation. 

The study of Oriental literature in the Occident is not confined to 
what may be called modern writers. The literature of ancient Egypt 
will soon be as familiar to us as the songs of Persian poets, thanks to 
scholars like M. Maspero. M. Maspero, who is, perhaps, most widely 
known as the author of the best popular work on ancient Oriental 
history in existence, has rendered a valuable service to Egyptology by 

* his work on the Harris Papyrus. Of this Papyrus, which is one of 
the chief glories among the Egyptian possessions of the British Museum, 
M. Maspero gives a fac-simile of the original Papyrus, a carefully copied. 
out text in the elaborate hieroglyphics of the monuments, a transla- 
tion, and a commentary. The history of the “ Harris Papyrus ” is a 
melancholy one to Egyptian scholars, for shortly after its discovery it 
was terribly mutilated by an explosion of powder at Alexandria—a 
calamity as great to the eyes of Egyptologists as seem to Elizabethan 
students the conflagrations of Mr. Warburton’s cook. It is said that 
Mr. Harris made a careful copy of the manuscript before the explosion 
took place, but where this copy is at present is as uncertain as the 
whereabouts of the battledore made from a portion of the lost de- 
cades of Livy or the missing Menander of the Urbino library. The 
story of the predestined prince is very curious, and bears a family 
resemblance to the story of the son of Croesus, and other tales of kings’ 
sons fated from their birth, which are to be found in the fairy mythology 
of most countries. The loss of all but a fragment of a fantastic story 
is greatly to be regretted, as the fragment in existence promised well. 
M. Maspero is doubtless right in assuming its similarity with an Arabian 
story, of which he gives an outline. The book will commend itself to 
amateurs in Egyptology for the care of its get-up and the beauty of the 
printing of the Egyptian character. 
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In old Roman days Mr. Heath would have been said to have 
deserved well of his country, and so indeed he has, for he has saved 
Burnham Beeches from the hands of the destroyer, an act for which 
every lover of English landscape and English poetry must for ever be 
grateful to him. His present volume,’ written in commemoration of 
the success of his appeal to the Corporation of London, a success which 
reflects infinite credit upon that body, is all about Burnham Beeches, 
and ought to be read by all who have ever strayed beneath their kindly 
shade or rested in the porch of that country church where Gray wrote 
his elegy, and where the remains of the poet lie buried. Nowhere in 
the environs of London is there more beautiful scenery to be found 
than in the neighbourhood of Stoke-Pogis, nowhere more delightful 
walks than can be taken beneath the Burnham Beeches, and it Mr. 
Heath’s little volume only serves to make this fact better known to the 
dwellers in the City he will have done another great service to the 
worship of Nature. 

Those who delight in volumes of correspondence will be gladdened 
by the publication of Mrs. Bray’s Letters to the poet Southey,’ and the 
nature of their contents address themselves especially to the lovers of 
“meek Walton’s heavenly memory,” the followers of ‘Thoreau, the dis- 
ciples of White of Selborne, and the companions of the Gamekeeper at 
Home. They are a perfect storehouse of information about that 
portion of Devon which comes under the head of “ The Borders of the 
Tamar and the Tavy,” and should be carefully studied by all to whom 
the local history and antiquities of the English counties are of interest. 
The first idea of these letters was inspired by Southey in a letter written 
in 1831, in which he advised the authoress to fill up a want in English 
literature by writinga good specimenof local history, “not the antiquities 
only nor the natural history nor both together, nor the statistics, but 
everything about a parish that can be interesting—all of its history, 
traditions, and manners that can be saved from oblivion. The changes 
that have been and that are in progress, everything, in short, that be- 
longs to the pursuits either of historian, biographer, naturalist, philo- 
sopher, or poet, and not omitting some of the short and simple annals 
of domestic life which should not be forgotten.” How well Mrs. Bray 
fulfilled the comprehensive demands of the author of “ Thalaba” 
can only be fitly appreciated by a careful study of these two fascinating 
volumes. Mrs. Bray’s account of her husband's life and labour is 
especially interesting. 

Mr. Wyke Bayliss writes books on art which have the great merit 
of containing thought and possessing the power of stimulating thought 
in others,’ Readers may disagree with much or most of what Mr. 
Bayliss says, but they will be compelled to feel that his utterances are 





5 “Burnham Beeches.” By F.G. Heath. Sampson Low & Co. 

6‘*The Borders of the Tamar and the Tavy.” Ly Mrs. Bray. W. Kent & 
Co. 1879. 

7 **The Higher Life in Art.” By Wyke Bayliss. David Bogue. 1879. 
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worth considering carefully, that in his writings they have something 
very different from what is generally known as art criticism, with its 
pettiness of praise and spitefulness of dispraise. He has something to 
say and he says it well, and these are in themselves qualities sufficiently 
peculiar to commend him to those who read for some other purpose than 
mere amusement or mere statistics, the too frequent division of readers 
in ourday. Mr. Bayliss’s love for art, for its sovereign beauty and its 
high nobility of purpose, are very delightful to read at a time when art- 
mongers and esthetic disciples of higher culture make the very name 
of art hideous. There is a character in Charles Bernard’s “ Gerfaut” 
who is described as having art alwaysin his mouth, because there was 
so little of it in his soul, and there are plenty like him to-day to whom 
Mr. Bayliss deals some trenchant blows in his chapter on “ art for art.” 
This absurd phrase, which has become the shibboleth of a noisy 
clique meets with the mockery it deserves. ‘Art for Art’s sake is 
about as vain a cry as war for war's sake would be wicked. But it is 
not only a vain cry, it isa false cry. As surely as the soldier who 
is only a soldier is a butcher, so the artist who is only an artist is 
a failure as a man, ‘Art for Art’s sake’ is only a new synonym 
for dilettanteism, but if dilettanteism stripped of its higher meaning, 
robbed of everything that made it respectable, or that bears the 
least seeming of life.” Mr. Wyke Bayliss speaks truthfully and very 
much to the point. 

Among those, however, who have a right to the title of art critic, and 
who really reflect honour on the name, Mr. Wedmore takes a prominent 
place.* If he had no other merit he would deserve praise for his 
literary style, which is so different from the slipshod verbosity which 
so many writers think it their duty to assume when they are writing 
about pictures. The language of the author of “ Pastorals of France ” 
is always pleasant to read for the purity and delicate precision of 
phrase which was the special charm of the sweet sad stories we 
have mentioned. But it is not only for his English that Mr. Wed- 
more deserves praise. He has a true appreciation of the beauty of 
artistic work, and a sincere delight in doing honour to all loyal 
art workers, which gives him a right to speak of and teach about 
them. All who care enough for art to like a little more knowledge than 
will enable them to introduce with affable ignorance the names of 
a few painters into their after-dinner gossip ought to read Mr. Wed- 
more’s volume on the “Masters of Genre Painting.” Even among 
the best-informed of artistic amateurs there will be few we fancy 
who do so without finding themselves possessed of a fuller and truer 
knowledge of the men Mr. Wedmore writes about, and a truer way of 
looking at the work he describes than even the youngest art student of 
them all believes himself to be possessed of. Whether dealing with 
Rembrandt or Jan Steen, with Ostade and Brekelenkamp, or the Petty 








8 <* The Masters of Genre Painting.” By Frederick Wedmore. C, Kegan Paul 
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Masters—who must not be confounded with the Little Masters—with 
Lancret and Pater, or Hogarth and Wilkie, Mr. Fred. Wedmore 
writes with the same keen critical appreciation, the same exquisite 
taste, and the same true power of balance. Of all the chapters that 
on Watteau deserves most especially the attention of the English art 
student who may learn there some truths on Watteau’s appreciation of 
the nude by which he may benefit nota little. 

Mr. Cutler has not done well in calling his book a “ Grammar of 
Japanese Ornament and Design,” for the term grammar can hardly be 
said to apply to his work or the way in which he has arranged 
his designs.’ But if we do not agree with him in his choice of a 
name there can be no difference of opinion as to the great, the very 
great, service he has rendered to the study of design by his publication. 
Nothing could do more to foster beauty,of design among our English 
art workmen than these exquisite spétimens of the art of Japan, 
and we feel that the more these and similar designs become popular 
with our decorators and designers the more truly will Euglish decora- 
tive art grow and prosper. But it will not be by mere imitation of 
Japanese designs that this good may be done, for this would be 
opposed to the principles which lie at the bottom of the true 
Japanese art, and could only result in feeble and slavish reproduc- 
tion. It is by obeying the teaching of Japanese design and going 
directly to Nature and the loving study of natural objects, and casting 
aside sham and habit and convention, that English design will flourish, 
and it is because beautiful designs like these tend to help the good work 
that we are glad to give them welcome. 

With the recent revival of decoration evidenced by the increasing 
interest in and knowledge of all art methods, Japanese or other, there 
has been of late days a very distinct revival of the arts of printing and 
binding books, and many of our modern publishers pique themselves 
on producing volumes whose type would not disgrace a Stephanus or 
an Klzevir, and whose binding need not seem unworthy of the days of 
Grolier, of the Gascons and the Du Seuils. Messrs. Field and Tuer 
have endeavoured to outdo all that has been done in this direction in 
their “ Luxurious Bathing,” which really ought to have been called 
Inxurious printing, for it is little more than an elaborate advertisement 
of the admirable typography of the firm. All that exquisite printing, 
vellum binding, numerous etchings and head and tail adornments 
could do to make the book a fine one has been done, but the result is 
nevertheless a failure. First of all it is a pity to see so much care 
and workmanship wasted upon a little Essay to prove that soap and 
water form an excellent combination for the purposes of cleanliness. 
Most people know that already, and those who do not are little likely 





® “A Grammar of Japanese Ornament and Design.” By Thomas W. Cutler. 
London: B. T. Batsford. 1879. 

10“ Tuxurious Bathing.” By Andrew W. Tuer. With Etchings by Dutton 
Sharpe. London: Field & Tuer. 1379. 
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to have sight of Mr. Tuer’s work. If Mr. Tuer was anxious to carry 
on a propaganda in favour of cleanliness a penny pamphlet of the Man- 
chester Science Lecture order would have been far more likely to do 
good, and so much good type and vellum need not have been, as they 
now are, wasted. When we think how really valuable a work might 
have been produced with the care and labour and skill that have given to 
this silly production, we feel inclined to despair of art workmanship in 
England. Had any great work been taken, say, Shakspeare’s Sonnets, 
or Wordsworth’s, or the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, Messrs. Field 
and Tuer might have produced a work of ulmost imperishable value 
and loveliness. But the execution of the book, apart from its literary 
merit, is by no means deserving of very high praise. The execution is 
costly, but as a whole unartistic. The typography is perfect, and some 
of the head and tail pieces arega delight to look at; but Mr. Sharpe’s 
etchings and initial letters are Rey feeble and amateurish productions, 
that ought to have been left in his portfolio, There they might have 
been of interest to him as examples of what his early work was 
like, and as healthy stimulants to work hard and do better things, 
but they are of no interest to the public, and should not have been 
offered to them. Mr. Sharpe succeeds best in an occasional effort to 
imitate Mr. Whistler, but he has much to learn and unlearn before he 
will do any etching work worthy of the name. The natural result 
of the gradual establishment of an English school of etchers is the 
attempt of a great many persons to become Seymour Hadens or 
Whistlers, and while the taste is in its infancy we must look for a 
good deal of crude, unformed work, ill-thought out and worse exe- 
cuted. The cover of “ Luxurious Bathing,” which might have been 
very beautiful, is utterly spoilt by the barbarous admixture to the 
enduring vellum of a perishable etching, which is gummed or stuck 
in some way on to the cover, and is sure in course of time either 
to wear away or get rubbed and render ¢he cover unsightly. 

Under the title of “ Elizabethan Demonology,”" Mr. Spalding, of the 
New Shakspere Society has produced a work of very little value 
indeed. To the members of this Society, and to them alone we 
should fancy, the compilation may have attractions, but to the 
ordinary reader who prefers reading Shakespeare to reading the 
transactions of the Shakspere Society, it is not likely to commend 
itself. Although a member of the great Society for explaining the poet 
to his readers, Mr. Spalding does not always seem to quite grasp the 
meaning of the dramatist, or, if he does grasp it, allows the fact of his 
having done so to remain skilfully concealed. He speaks of the shapes 
ofan armed head, a bloody child, anda child crowned which the witches 
conjure up to Macbeth as their familiars, and compares them to the 
shapes favoured by Glendower which annoyed Hotspur, without seem- 
ing to be aware that they have any special bearing upon the play 


“. 
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beyond being the assumed shapes of witches’ familiars, which might 
just as well have taken any other shapes. Mr. Spalding introduces 
a comic Bowdlerisation into Puck’s speech about his pranks. A 
humorous misprint—at least we suppose it is a misprint—makes 
Urban Grandier, the famous magician of ‘‘ London” instead of 
“ Loudun.” Why Mr. Spalding should call him the famous magician 
it isnot easy to see. He is famous for having been accused of 
sorcery, but he hardly ranks among the “ necromancers” of the world. 
Asa specimen of Mr. Spalding’s philosophical powers the following 
passage deserves quotation :—‘‘ No body of great and good men can 
at any time credit and take comfort from a lie pure and simple; and 
if an extinct creed appears to lack that foundation of truth which 
makes creeds tolerable, it is safer to assume that it had a meaning and 
a truthfulness to those who held it that lapse of time has tended to 
destroy, together with the creed itself, than to condemn men whole- 
sale as knaves and hypocrites.” It is certainly very safe to assume 
that great and good men cannot take comfort from lies, else they 
would scarcely be great and good men. 

One of the strongest proofs, if proof were needed, of the ever- 
increasing popularity of Mr. Carlyle’s writings is afforded by the 
publication of a Birthday Book, compiled from his works.” Now that 
every young lady boasts a birthday book, and insists on all her friends 
inserting their autographs therein, the more sensible these tyrannical 
little volumes are made the better, and the “ Carlyle Birchday Book” is 
one of the best of its class we have seen. The selections are all 
well chosen, and show a thorough acquaintance with the works of the 
“‘ Sage of Chelsea,” as his adorers delight to style the author of 
“Sartor Resartus” and the “ French Revolution.” 

It is difficult to see any particular reason why this volume of the 
Literary and Artistic Remains of Lady Trevelyan should have been 
published.” The Literary Remains chiefly consists of reviews of 
picture galleries and books for the Scotsman, which however well- 
suited they were for the columns of a newspaper are of very little 
interest when reprinted in book form. Some of the artistic sketches 
are, however, very good, Inthe review of Ruskin’s Pre-Raphaelitism, 
taken from the Scotsman of January 3, 1851, Lady Trevelyan quoted 
a passage from the famous pamphlet containing this remarkable sen- 
tence: “The Pre-Raphaelites imitate no pictures; they paint from 
Nature only. But they have opposed themselves as a body to that 
kind of teaching above described, which only began after Raphael’s 
time ; and they have opposed themselves as sternly to the entire feel- 
ing of the Renaissance Schools—a feeling compounded of indolence, 
infidelity, sensuality, and shallow pride.” This is curious to read at 
a time when those who might have been expected to carry on the tra- 
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ditions of Pre-Raphaelitism have given way to that very feeling of 
the Renaissance School which Mr. Ruskin so much deplores, and when 
the qualities he attributes to it are evident in the prevailing art- 
tastes of the day. 

Mr. Austin Dobson, because he is a charming and true poet, seems 
no less qualified to excel in what would appear to be the dusty paths 
of book-compiling. The “Handbook of English Literature’ which he 
has written for the use of candidates for examinations, and students 
generally, undoubtedly owes its great merit to the fact that it has been 
put together by a poet capable of appreciating and judging his 
Masters and peers, instead of being the work of the average book-maker, 
who muddles up borrowed criticisms and inaccurate dates into a 
weird and fearsome medley. The many lovers of Mr. Dobson will not 
be disappointed if attracted by the charm of his name they take up the 
“‘ Handbook of English Literature.” For size, completeness of informa- 
tion, delicacy of judgment and truth of criticism, it is about the best 
book of the kind going. We are sorry that Mr. Dobson, who is so 
great an authority on forms of verse, had not more space to enter 
upon the question of the sonnet, but as even he could hardly pack 
more into the volume than it at present contains we can hardly regret 
the fact. 

Mr. M. C. Macmillan has put together a really useful little “ First 
Latin Grammar,” distinctly better and more complete than its com- 
panion, the “ First Greek Grammar” of Mr. Rutherford. It is just the 
kind of book to prove useful to beginners, and, indeed, to other than 
beginners, small of size, clear of print, sensible in arrangement—a 
great deal well given in a little compass, and very praiseworthy. 

The Study of Words is a very delightful study, and Research into 
the Origin of Language is very fascinating to the philologist. But Mr. 
Leo Grindon has not done much to help the student of human speech 
by his volume on “Figurative Language.” In the preface the author 
informs the public that, as he writes “not for the vulgar and superficial, 
but for the well-taught and aspiring,” he has not hesitated “to print 
the Greek words required for illustration in their proper classical 
character.” Would Mr. Leo Grindon have proposed to follow the 
example of the Western journal, told of in one of Bret Harte’s stories, 
which published in one of its Articles a verse from Sappho, but having 
no fount of Greek type was compelled to print it in ordinary Roman 
letters, and had the pleasure of seeing a contemporary the follow- 
ing day describe the passage from the Lesbian singer as an interesting 
specimen of Choctaw. Mr. Leo Grindon adds that “to those who 
are unacquainted with the Greek letters, I have simply to recommend 
the learning—a matter ofa few hours only.” Howa knowledge of the 
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letters of the Greek alphabet would, if pursued no further, assist the 
understanding of Greek words, Mr. Grindon does not condescend to 
explain. Those who consider themselves on sufficiently friendly terms 
with the letters Cadmus gave, to proceed further in Mr. Grindon’s 
book, will not tind it by any means unprofitable or uninteresting read- 
ing, for it is studded with agreeable quotations agreeably introduced. 
Still, few are likely to think that there was any pressing need for Mr. 
Grindon to bring the work out of the condition of “ printed for pri- 
vate circulation” in which, as the author in his preface states, it has 
existed for more than a quarter of a century. 

We have had occasion before this to praise the series of Readers 
issued in Messrs. Blackie’s Comprehensive School List,” and the new 
addition to the List deserves equal praise with its predecessors. The 
series are well chosen and carefully adapted to foster the nobler ele- 
ments of children’s natures without being at all preachy. Such stories 
as Daniel Webster’s First Case, in which the famous lawyer when a boy 
pleads for and saves the life of a captured Chipmunck, and the narra- 
tive of the daughter of the lighthouse-keeper, who, when her father 
was kept from his post by wreckers, succeeded in lighting the lamps 
herself'and saving the threatened vessels, are well calculated to appeal to 
the elementary feelings of sympathy with animals and of courage. The 
volume opens with a short account of the difficulties attending travel 
in the last century. The author might have strengthened his case 
by pointing out that from the time of the Siege of Troy up to the 
first year of the present reign human beings travelled in exactly the 
same manner, their speed depending upon the number and merits of 
their horses. 

Mr. Walton has written a book which will bring delight to a great 
many boys, if they are fortunate enough to become its possessor."* To 
boys there are few pleasures in the world comparable to the making 
and sailing of miniature ships. Mr. Walton teaches them how to con- 
struct model yachts, and we have no doubt that his instructions will 
find plenty of students. They certainly should, in a race of islanders 
famous for the men they have sent down to the sea in ships, 

In obedience to the recent revival in architecture a great many 
works on building have been put forth, all animated by a genuine 
desire to do more justice to the art than has been for long accorded to 
it. Amongst these Mr. Birch’s book” deserves a place, though it 
modestly treats not of great mansions, but only of the lodges at the 
gates. The designs are very good, and may be studied with advantage 
by those about to build. 

The ditficulty Englishmen studying French experience in attaining 
any degree of resemblance to the national articulation of the tongue 
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has caused all sorts of people to attempt manuals by whose aid the 
desired pronunciation may be acquired. Most of them fail in their 
purpose, and the present attempt feils also.° What is the use of 
publishing a work on French pronunciation which informs its readers 
that for the “U” sound, the most difficult for our insular lips to 
utter, “there is no equivalent in English.” This is poor consolation 
to the bewildered student who has hoped to get some help with this 
dreaded vowel from a work on pronunciation, and finds that he has 
put his reliance on a reed. The best book on French pronunciation 
that we know of is M. Gaillard’s, in which true pronunciation is 
attained by the careful arrangement of the vocal organs into the 
natural position for the utterance of the French sounds, by which the 
difficulties of the “‘U” may, by practice, be overcome, 
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